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Zasmanian Field Naturalists’ Club 


EASTER CAMP-OUT, 1910 


By E. A. ELLIOTT, Hon. Secretary. 


Vhis club held its sixth annual camp- 
out at the Sehoutens during the recent 
holidays. All going were aboard the Koo- 
nookarra by midnight, and the vessel left 
the wharf at Hobart a few minutes past 
12 o’cloeck on the morning of Good Friday, 
having on board 97 campers. The number 
is a record one for any private camp in 
Tasmania, and it 1s believed for any 
other part of the Commonwealth. It com- 
prised club members, and. a good many 
ncn-members, some of whom came from 
Northern ‘Tasmania, and two from Vic- 
toria. Everyone expected, and as a mat- 
ter of fact did enjoy a good time, partly 
because the camp was to be held on the 
Schoutens, partly because the weather was 
warm and fine, and, further, because the 
trip was organised by a club with a good 
name for Master camps. 

The exact site of the camp was at Mere- 
cith’s Tishery, on Freycinet Peninsula, 
the part of the East Coast usually known 
as the Schoutens, a name given by 'T'as- 
man. Oyster Bay lies between Freycinet 
Peninsula and the mainland, and Cole’s 
Bay is a small bay at its head, Meredith’s 
Fishery being the name of one of the 
beaches in Cole’s Bay. The nearest town- 
ship to the camp site is Swansea, about 
12 miles on the other side of Oyster Bay. 

Cole’s Bay will shortly be coming into 
prominence? in sonnection with the Hast 
Coast Industries Company, which recently 
obtained an enabling Act for the purpose 
of constructing a railway, manufacturing 
cement, working coal deposits at Bicheno, 
and other purposes. The terminus of the 
company’s line and their wharves will be 
at Cole’s Bay, several miles above the 
camp. ‘The bay forms a magnificent har- 
bour, and, as well asa utilitarian, it pos- 
sesses a poetic aspect. 

“he granite hills, with their romantic 
outline and rich colouring, were a plea- 
sant change to those who are accustomed 
to the basalt, sandstones, and mudstones 
around Hobart. Amongst the vegetation 
was seen the graceful form of the 
Oyster Bay pine, and the grass tree or 
Black Boy (Xanthorrheea Australis) was 
very common. There are innumerable 
beaches besides, some small, whilst others 
are several miles in length; some com- 


posed of pure quartz sand, shining and as 
white as snow, and others pith with pow- 
dered grains of granite. All were delight- 
ful to the eye, and were the scenes of 
inany enjoyable swims The peninsula 
from Cole’s Bay to Schouten Passage is 
about 12 miles long, and about four miles 
across at its widest, while it has two 
necks about one mile in width, one be- 
tween Cole’s and Sleepy Bays, and the ° 
ather between TTeeatd and Wineglass 

fays. Although it is generally moun- 
tainous, there is a Jarge flat on the isth- 
mus between Hazard and Wineglass Bays, 
where there is a large lagoon of fresh 
water. 

The beach chosen for the camp was an 
old camping ground of the Hast Coast 
residents, and the club itself held a camp 
there in 1906, when 40 tock part. It lies 
at the foot of bare granite hills, and is 
sheltered from any boisterous weather, 
though a westerly wind may make the 
water a littl rough. 

When the party arrived about 2 p.m. 
ott Friday afternoon the wind happened 
to be blowing rather strongly from. the 
west, so that the landing was carried out 
under, more or less_ exciting conditions. 
At the southern end of the beach there 
was a sheltered nook, where the boats 
were cusity beached, though the goods 
had to ‘be carried to the other end, 
where the cook’s quarters were to be 
situated. Tere was a large fireplace, and 
spaces eleared amongst the Hiehees where 
tables were put up, and preparations 
made for the first camp eatd 


The ladies’ quarters had been chosen a 
hundred yards or so below the southern 
end of the janding beach, and on a slope 
which leads down to a second beach, 
where the majority used to swim each - 
morning and évening, There were eleven 
tents in tha ladies’ quarters, and about 
23 in the men’s, so that the place had 
auite the appearance of a little town. Ali 
the first afternoon and evening were 
spenz in putting the camp in order, when 
all worked cheerfully and well, and for 
several hours there was more industry 
shown than perhaps the place had seen 
«ince the Bae days, when whales were 
brought there and tried down for oil; 


the remains of one of the “‘try-pots’’ still 
being visible on the beach. 


Before the evening of the first night 
was far advanced most of the parcy 
scught the quiet of their tents, and the 
following morning made an early appear- 
auee, casting anxious Ieoks in the direc- 
tion of the cook’s quarters. However, 
keen appetites had been provided for, and 
aftee breaktast everyone was more in a 
movud to express their delight at the beau- 
tifal sc2nes around them. 


Whilst the steamer made an early 
start for ocean dredging with the more 
scientific members, other parties were 
preparing for fishing trips in the various 
boats brought up to the camp, or else 
for iand excursions, most of the latter 
going over the hills into Wineglass or 
Thouin Bay. This is a spot which has 
ever held the palm for beautiful scenery 
in ‘Tasmania, but, as it was the site of 
last year’s comp, any description now 
would be superfluous; suffice it to say 
that artists and: photographers were busy 
all the time, and the only regret was 
that the tine passed too quickly. 


The next day saw very many on board 
the Koonovkarra again, when they sere 
conveyed to Hazard Bay, ready for the 
ascent uf Mount Freycinet. At least two 
parties made the ascent, others prefer- 
ring to remain upon the beach, or else to 
go across the narrow neck to Wineglass 
Bay. Others went on to the fishing 
grounds at Schouten Passage, whilst the 
steamer was again used for Gredging, Two 

arties reached. the summit of Siount 
Feces and when they saw the giori- 
ous panorama they were indeed glad of 
having geue. 

On Easter Monday many stayed ahout 
the camp, whiist others went to Schouten 
Island in the Koonookarra; some to fish, 
cthers to sketch, but most’ to stay about 
the beaches there. Sports were organieed, 
and made the time pass pleasantly and 
quickly. On arrival back at camp_ it 
was learnt that an aquatic carnival had 
been held there. 

In the evenings large camp socials were 
held around a juge fire on the beach, 
aud ihe reclining figures of those there, 
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and others in boats upon the water, made © 


a most effective scene. Some members cf 
the Derwent Infantry Band had Drought 
their instruments, and added largely te 
the enjoyineat ef this part of the camp 
life, whilst many took part in the songs 
and recitations during the evenings. On 
Sunday evening hymns and sacred songs 
were sung. 

During the trip the fishing was fair, 
but not equal to that of previous trips. 
At one drag of the seine five or six dozen 
flounders were caught, and from the boats 
eceasional perch and trumpeter and a 


few eravfish were taken; whilst fathead 
and rock-cod were taken in numbers. 
But all good things must come to an 
end, and the necessity of passing through 
the East Bay Neck Canal in daylight and 
with a high tide necessitated an early 


“start on 'luesday morning. Consequently 


all were on board at 8 a.m. Town was 
leached in good time, after an enjoyable 
voyage. 


As a social function the camp was most 
successful, but another aspect must be 
taken with regard to a camp of natural- 
ists, and it is therefore gratifying to 
know that the scientific results were more 
than had been anticipated. The locality 
of the camp site is undoubtedly sterile, 
and during the two previous camps the 
botany had been well worked up; nothing 
new was noted amongst the bird-life, and 
the same red granite must ever remain 
for the study of the geologist; but little, 
if anything, had previously been known 
of the marine invertebrate life in that 
locality. and dredging had therefore been 
made che chief scientific work of the trip. 
The results in this respect were excellent, 
some 60 species of shells new to ‘Tas- 
mania were obtained, and about 25. of 
these are new to science; other splendid 
specimens of very rare species were taken, 
as well as crustacea and other inverte- 
brate life. Barren as the Peninsula is 
yet it forms an ideal national park, and 
the seoner it is placed under the control 
of trustees the better it will be. A 
nominal protection to game has been 
given to this part, but a kangaroo snare 
found by one of the camp members shows 
of what little use this is for any practi- 
cal purpose. We have no true national 
park in asmania;. let us, therefore, se- 
cure the Schoutens. 


DREDGING OPERATIONS. 


(By C. T. Harrisson.) 


On the morning of March 26 the s.s. 
Koonookarra left the Easter encampment 
ot the Field Naturalists Club, in Cole’s 
Bay, Freycinet Peninsula, with a» small, 
but interested, party on beard, bent on 
seeing what could be picked up from as 
much of the floor of the Tasman Sea as 
time and the gear on board (provided for 
the purpose by Mr. W. L. May, of Sand- 
tord) would enable them to sweep. 

When we steamed through the Schouten 
Passage all was in readiness for the day’s 
work. The dredge line. 200 fathoms 
(1,200 feet) of pliant steel wire rope, not 
us thick as an ordinary iead pencil, vet 
with a breaking etrain of 1,900Ib., was 
wound upon the steam winch, From there 
the line ‘led’ through blocks to the end 
of the long deirick, which, on ordinary 
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used for hoisting cargo 
trom the forehold; but on this eccasion 
was to be used for the dredging. ‘This 
not only allowed the dredge line to be 
towed elear of the steamer, but also en- 
sbled us to have the heayy-loaded dredge 
hcisted up above the bulwarks, and low- 
ered on to the fore deck without any un- 
cue exertion on our part. The deep sea 
dredge was shackled on with a swivel to 
prevent the line from twisting up. ‘this 
dredge differed greatly from the ordinary 
idea of dredges. It is a conical affair, a 
tapering round iron bucket, about 3ft. 
long, and about 2ft. across the mouth (or 
broad end), tapering down to a point at 
the bottom. and partly closed in front 
with a broad rim, secured in place with 
three bolts and nuts. This reduced the 
cpening by a halt, preventing the sand 
and debris from washing out again. To 
the lower cnd of this, like the tail to a 
kite was fastened a small dredge of the 
usual pattern «at the end of 40ft. or 50ft. 
ct rope, and finally a 7llb. weight was 
fastened to the wire rope in front of 
the bueket dredge to make it ‘‘bite.”’ 

The deep-sea sounding line was wound 
up ready, the hollow at the bottom of the 
great leaden sinker filled with soap to 
bring up a “‘sample’’ of the sea floor. 
Near by were the sieves, and the round 
galvanised iron tub. partly filled with 
water, ready for sifting the sand broaght 
up. Nor must mention be omitted of the 
array of boxes and tins and specimen 
jare! 

“More than two miles out; let’s try 
her!” ‘he engiues were stopped, revers- 
ed te check the vessel’s “way,” the little 
dredge thrown over, and the line paid 
out. ‘Then the clatter of the steam 
winch, and over went the bucket dredge 
too, and, ballasted by the small dredge 
hanging from its lower end, floated away 


occasions, was 


iuoyantly astern, A vigorous tug on the 
line swamped it, and away the two 


dredges went on their mission below, the 
vessel, in Captain R. Holyman’s able 
hands, “backing” or going ahead, as occa- 
sion required. Meanwhile volunteers 
(gererally the skipper) ‘hove the lead.” 
But in that deep water, despite the heavy 
sinker, it would sometimes trail away 
astern, useless as anh indication of the 
depth. Then it would be hauled up, and 
a more suecessful ‘cast’? made, on this 
occasion giving us 40 fathoms, with a 
ae o”” i; ad < v 
corally bottorn. Then we waited, 
Watching the thin taut line stretzhing 
from the derrick overliead to the sea a6- 
tern, and the Koonockarra rolled lazily 
along, broadside on to the sea, drifting 
guite fast enough for the work without 
assistance from the screw. 

_ it was a beautifully fine day, with a 
light sea ‘breeze from the south, and 
enough roll to convince us that we were 
really ‘fon the open sea,’ and to make 
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some of us uncomfortable too. The line 
of granite coast north and sovth of us. 
broken and rugged, wae both grand and 
Leantiful, with the clear sky overhead, 
and that beautiful blue sea at the foot 
of the red-brown granite cliffs. 

But it’s time to have the dredges up— 
and the steam-winch clattered sO 
winding im the long length of line; while 
we watched ‘in 2 cloud of steam) for the 
dredge. it appears at last, and is hoisted 
above the level of the bulwarks. Some 
one catches at the bottom rope, sending 
a gallon or two of water, splashing down 
on us from the tilted bucket. (And I may 
remark after that little experience, we 
were more careful how we caught it.) The 
bucket dredge was guided in, lowered, 
and stood against the bulwarks. It was 
two-thirds full of sand; but before we at- 
tended to that, the little dredge (hanging 
from the bucket dredge) had to be got in. 
Willing hands, hauling on the rope, soon 
brought it in sight, with its trail of sand 
behind, for the stuff in this dredge gets 
practically sifted in its long passage from 
the depths below, the majority of the 
sand getting washed out through the 
meshes of the net, and as we lift it over 
the bulwarks a crustacean will be seen, 
ov the Jong arms of scme curious creature 
vt the star-fish family, struggling from 
the debris of fragmentary coral and 
proken shells. ‘The dredge is immediately 
emptied on to the deck, and eager hands 
seize the various treasures, each man, fol- 
lowing his own “line,” taking that which 
rleaseth him best. And the circle, clus- 
tered over thax little heap of wet sand 
and “rubbish,” had eyes for nothing else, 
until the “haul” was picked over! 


Then the bueket-dredge received its 
share of attention. he wrench was pro- 
duced, the three nuts unscrewed, allowing 
the mer rim to be removed, the dredge 
“up-ended,’”’ and the sand deposited in a 
heap on deck. A shovel, borrowed from 
the engine-room, passed the sand into the 
sieve, to be sifted out in the tub of water, 
and although at first it would appear to 
ba almost ‘‘clean’”’ sand, yet the siftings 
were, of course, the same as brought up 
by the other dredge—mainly fragmentary 
Polyzoa mixed with shells. The design 
ot the bucket-dredge was to scoop up a 
thin slice of the sea-floor, and so secure 
specimens that burrow, as well as the 
more ordinary inhabitants of the bottom 
of the sea. The siftings in each sieve 
would be picked over roughly; then, if 
thought worthy another examination, 
would be bagged, and labelled at what 
depth taken. A proportion of the residue, 
the sediment in the bcettom of the tub, 
was sifted again, this time through a fine 
hair sieve, and the finer siftings also bag- 
ged and labelled. to yield minute species 
ot shells to future searching 


While the dredged material was being 


disposed of thus, the Koonookarra had 
her tura, and steamed steadily seawaid. 
Vne second drag was tried when we had 
nearly doubled our distance from the 
shore, and the “lead” showed an extra 
ten fathoms of water; the farthest drag 
was attempted at an estimated distance of 
12 miles off shore. But Tasmania must 
have “tilted”’ suddenly, for with all our 200 
fathoms of line out, the depth there was 
too great for our dredges to ‘bite.’ Even 
tire little dredge behind—with the weight 
o the bucket dredge in front to give it 
every chance—came up empty! The only 
thng taken was a delicate pink-coloured 
salpi, eight or nine inches long, lying 
across the handle of the first dredge, anc 
that fell overboard before the dredge 
could be secured; but after desperate ex- 
ertions, and with the aid of a Tee boat- 
hook, was ‘“‘reseued’’ from the deep! 

_ This was to have been our last drag, 
tut the skipper had not the heart to take 
us back without one drag at the limit of 
our line, so about a couple of miles fur- 
ther in the engines were stopped, and we 
tried again with more success, the lead 


line giving a littie over 90 fathoms. 

The afternoon was getting on. It was 
a good steam hack io Cole’s Bay, with a 
couple of fishing parties to be picked up 
at Schouten Island. So we had to go— 
and went with mixed feelings of regret 
at having been able to explore so little 
in that desper water (50) to 600 feet) 
yet with pleasurable anticipations af 
smooth water and a steady tia on the 
sheltered side of the Peninsula, whiei 


was rather attractive after five hours 
“outside.” 

When passing again through the 
Schouten passage the deep-sea bucket 
dredge was unshackled, and the large 
dredge shackled on in its place, and 


were the channel broadened out, ana 
the sounding line gave 17 fathoms, it was 
sent over for a try; for in such narrow 
waters, where the tide runs strongly, 
rich hauls are sometimes to be obtained. 


Put it had not been towing man, 
minutes when the taut line suddensy 
“rave,” 


and eaiebed limply behind. The 
dredge had caught upon some obstruction 
below, and the steel-wire rope snapped! 
We could only wind up the line, and, 
perforce, leave the dredge, perhaps for 
some future anchor to catch in and bring 
again to the surface. ; 

Only once before, I believe, have the 
Tasmanian waters been dredged to the 
depths reached by the Field Naturalists’ 
party on March 26, and that was on 
Messrs. May and Hedley’s memorable trip 
off Cape Pillar, about three years aga 
Upon this occasion the intention was to 
test the range and distribution of the 
various species in the deepening waters, 
and for that reason the successive drags 
were tried at 40, 50, 60 fathoms, and so 


on: but one short day’s work was alto. 
getiier insufficient for such a task. One 
short drag, scooping a width less than 
2ft. wide—and that only for a short dis- 
tunce—at each 10 fathoms’ depth, was 
altogether inadequate to show what was 
really there. Some indication of range 
was obtained, but we can only say “This 
was dredged at 40 fathoms, and no speci- 
men obtained at 99 fathoms.’’ But with 
untly one drag at each depth it could not 
Ke asserted that any particular species 
did not extend to deptiis in which we 
got po specimen of it. If a subsidy 
could be obtained, a small steamer chart 
ered, and a week devoted to systematic 
dredging, really useful and most interest- 
ing work could be done, and a good idea 
obtained of the distribution, ete., of the 
different species, mollusea, crustacea, and 
otier life, off our Southern Tasmanian 
coast. ; 


The bottom dragged on the 26th of 
March was sandy, covered with debris of 
Wroken polyzea, but apparently not very 
plentifully strewn with shells, the most 
material being brought up from between 
49 and 50 fathoms. As the sea deepened 
the sea-floor became a softer, less decided 
sand, until at 90 fathoms it was almost 
a muddy clay in appearance, still mixed 
with the same broken polyzoa and shells. 
Rare and interesting specimens of many 
deep-water mollusca were obtained—the 
pelagic Pteropeda, shells that are literal- 
ly “a child of the wandering seas,” own- 
ing no coastline with its restraining range 
cf depth. One of these (Cavolina trispin- 
cea) was most noticeable from its peculiar 
shape, having a stout spike on eithe> 
side, and then tapering off to a long tail. 
There were large clear white Brachiopods 
(amn_ shells), deep-water  Marginellas 
(familiarly known to children as “wheat 
rains’), and a Triton, the first specimen 
Mr. May has diedged alive. In addi- 
tion to the more rare deep-water mol- 
luses were fine specimens of more ordi- 
nary species, turritellas, ete.; but a 
most noticeable feature was the pre 
valence of small species. Not one large 
or even medium-sized shell was dredged 
that das. The largest I remember was 
a dead specimen of a young volute— 
enparently V. pepilosa. 


The same remark appnhes to the crusta- 
cea. There was not a single large one 
taken, although the individual creatures 
secured may ‘he good specimens of their 
narticular genera; the great majority 
‘aken belong to the division Anomoura. 
Tobster-like Galatheida (genus Munida) 
were plentiful between 40 and 50 fathoms. 
Pright red Hermit crabs, with peacock 
I-lue eves (two species of the’ family 
Paguridw#). were very numerous; indeed, 
their number appeared to be only limited 
by the number of univalve shells available 
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for habitations. For every dead shell, ap- 
parently, was. tenanted. however unsuit- 
able it appeaied to be. Long turritellas 
(Cleopatra’s needles) would have their 
small mouth filled by a crab that was 
quite unequal to the task of dragging such 
a massive home about. One small shell 
{ have really requires a lens to show the 
tiny claws of the little tenant within. One 
Pagurid was considerably larger’ than the 
rest, for it was the proud possessor of the 
largest shell dredged, the afore-mentioned 
volute! Of the crabs (proper) only two 
specimens were taken—or more correctly, 
a small specimen of the spider crab, and 
the mangled remains of another, of an 
allied species. From 90 fathoms three 
shrimps were brought up, representing 
two genera of the family Caridea, of sott 
delicate texture, and looking frail little 
creatures to stand the pressure of between 
500 and 600 feet of water! i 


Of the  sessife-eyed Crustacea, there 
were many specimens of the two great 


thihes of the lsopoda and Amphipoda, 
nuny of the Jatter most noticeable froin 
their deep crimson colour. 

Conspicuous, too, amongst the objects 
dredged in the deep water, were a fev 
specimens of “solitary coral’? (Flabelluin 
Australe). It apparently grows from a 
slender siem, is fan-shaped, the two sides 
ot the fan a little apart, smooth and hard 
on the outside, but semi-transparent. 
he space between the two gaping sides, 
filled with thin transparent, transverse 
“pleats,” that reuarihl in shape the 
hymenium of a mushrocm. The largest 
obtained was a living specimen, thre» 
inches spread of fan, nearly an inch 
‘gape,’ and cver two inches high. 


The second day’s dredging (or rather 
the part of a day available after landing 
excursions) was to have been devoted to 
Oyster Bay. But having to go to the 
Schouten Passage with fishing parties, 
the temptation to go ‘‘outside,” and try 


the 40-fathom ground again, was too 
great to be resisted. We steamed out, 


and had jour or five drags shortly afer 
noon, ‘The result was scarcely what we 
expected. For (except in the shells) there 
was an unlookel for sameness, so that 
these collecting other forms of life added 
1ittle to what was taken on the first day. 


Steaming back through the Passage, a 
couple of drags were tried inside. This 
time, though, we took care to pass well 
beyond the granite country, and did not 
lower the dredges until we had on either 
lanl the sedimentary rocks that form the 
west side of Schouten Island, and the op- 
posite shore of the Peninsula. Here we 
felt the loss of the large dredge, lost the 
previois day. With it we should have 
secured a great haul, for the little dredge 
came up full. If there were not many 
shells, there was an abundance of other 
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life—erabs, sea-eggs, sea cucumbers, sea- 
quirts—all soits of creatures, mixed with 
the rubbish, small stones, ete. There 
were large velvety brown cralbe (Dromidee, 
two species), .6ome of whom, not content 
with their natural coat of thick, close 
hair, wore also a mantle of sponge, shap- 
ed: to fit. the crab’s body, and’ held in 
position witb the last pair of legs. Spider 
crabs (Maiinea, three species), so loaded 
with weed, sponge, and sand, that, seen 
from above, they could scarcely be recog- 
nised as crabs. Portunnide, red active 
fellows; hermit crahs,- as on the ocean 
side of the Peninsula; but here, larger 
specimens’ were taken, inhabiting old 
whelk shells. 

Nor will I omit to mention an oyster 
that was brought up—an oyeter of truly 
coble proportions—-which wag presented 
to the captain, who had helped us so 
well, and which was (he declared) the 
first oyster he had ever encountered too 
large to be dispesed of in one mouthful. 


Mr. W. L. May, the well-known con- 
chologist, hus forwarded the following eon- 
cise report of the mollusca taken, after 
the dredgings had been picked over and 
the shells classified :— 

Dredging off Schouten Island, in 40: 
and 80 fathoms of water, respectively 3 
and 10 miles out. 26/3/1910. 


The total take ot mellusca amounts to 
some 200 species. Of these about 60 have: 
not previously been known in Tasmania; 
about half of these again have been 
identified as described species, leaving 
some 25 unidentified, most of which are 
nrobably new to science. Besides the: 
new species, some very rare species were: 
taken, several of which had only been 
previously known by one or two speci- 
mens. Amongst these, living specimens. 
were taken of Septa petulans (‘'riton) and 
Cymatium kampyla (Triton), previous'y 
only known dead. Amongst those new 
to Tasmania were a fine “slit-limpet’” 
(Emarginula superba), a species which ts 
only surpassed in the genus by two, or 
three species in the world. One speci- 
men is larger than the type which was’ 
dredged _ in 800 fathoms off Sydney, and 
was, I believe. hitherto unique. Three 
species of Triphora lately described from 
off Adelaide, S.A.. were taken, They are 
small pointed shells, usually reversed. 
viz., wound up in the opposite direction 
ty most shells. The great family of 
Marginellas was strongly represented by 
about 20 spesies, several of which have 
not previously been seen. Tasmania js 
wonderfully rich in this beautiful little 
venus, and thev occur in all depths from 
hetween tides down to 100 fathoms, some: 
spesies being confined to very shallow 
water, others to the deeper, and some: 
having a wide range in denth, 


Among bivalves a very fine species «f 
Cuspidaria occurred. This is a forra 
with a long rostrum or beak, and must 
be one ot the very finest known. So fav, 
it 1s unidentified. In the Schouten Pu.s- 
sage a number of species of Lucina—t. 
crassilirata—were taken. It kas strong 
concentric ridges, crossed in the inter- 
stices by distinct lria. 


Six species of Brachiopods (lamp shells) 
were taken, two of them new to us. One 
is a beautiful species, thin aad alisost 
transparent. It is Terebratula wrvillet, 
and the type was dredged by the Chal- 


ienger off Valparaiso in over 1,000 
fathoms. It has lately been taken in 


South Australia. 


_Of Pteropods—pelagic mollusca—about 
six or seven species occurred, being the 
dead shells that had sunk to the sea floor. 
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Two of these have not previously been 
recorded for Tasmania; in fact, until 
recent dredging off Cape Pillar the whole 
order was «nknown here. ‘These thin, 
glassy shells take very unusual forms, 
some ‘being like lamp glasses, while oth- 
evs have three sharp spines, giving them 
a triangular form, 


These researches go to prove more and 
more the wide distribution of species on 
our Australian “continental shelf,’ which 
extends from north of Sydney right 
round southern Australia, including 'Las- 
mania. This shelf is bounded by the 100 
fathom line, after which usally the de- 
scent 1s rapid to very great depths. Many 
of the species taken have also been dredg- 
ed in similar depths by Dr. Verco off Ade- 
laide, and Charles Hedly off Sydney. Of 
course, a percentage will be found pe- 
culiar to each distinet locality. 
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Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ Club 


EASTER CAMP-OUT, 1911 


By E. A. ELLIOTT, Hon. Secretary. . 


_ It is pleasing to record that the seventh 
Master camp-out of this club has been 
successfully held, the site of the camp 
being Deep Hole, at Southport. It may 
be interesting to mention first the sites 
of earlier camps, and to give the num- 
bers present :— 

1905.—Bream Creek; camping party, 9. 

19)6.—Cole’s Bay (Freycinet Peninsu- 
la); camping party, 40. 

1907.—South Bruni; camping party, 27. 

1908.—Maria Island; camping party, 27. 

1999.—Wineglass Bay (Freycinet Penin- 
sula); camping party, 84. 

1919.—Cole’s Bay; camping party, 97. 

1211.—Southport; camping party, 60. 


During the last three camps Indies have 
attended. 

It will be seen from the above that in 
comparison with former years this sea 
son’s camp was no mean one, and ‘t 
would doubtless have proyed a record if 
the site had not been changed seyerat 
times, owing to unforeseen circumstances. 
Port Davey was first fixed upon, but a 
steamer could not be procured to convey 
members there. Fortescue Bay, near 
Port Arthur. was agreed upon as an al- 
ternative site, but this was abandoned 
in favour of Recherche. Then opinion 
seemed to lean more towards Southport 
as a camping ground, so that the camp 
Was finally settled there. The s.s. ‘Togo 
was secured to take most of the party, 
and Mr, W. Golding took several in his 
stean, yacht Edina. The Edina remained 
at the camp, and was placed at members’ 
disposal for dredging, as well as for tak- 
ing parties to places of interest. There 
were also the motor-yacht Faney, which 
was used by fishing parties, and two 
smaller boats. ‘These four made up the 
camp flotilla. 

Leaving Hobart at 11.15 p.m. on Thers- 
day, April 13, and proceeding down 
D’Entrecasteaux Channel, Deep Hole was 
reached in four hours time. Disembark- 
Ing was at once proceeded with, this be- 
ing helped by the light of a full moon. 
A large fire was started on shore, and 
here the ladies and a proportion of the 
men and juniors grouped themselves to 


wait for daybreak, whilst parties explcr- 
ed the vicinity for camping grounds, or 
carried goods along the jetty. The labori- 
ous ond more or less exciting landings at 
former camps by boating the members 
and their impedimenta from the ship was 
disp2nsed with in this case, owing to the 
fact that a fine jetty used for stacking 
timber for transhipment to various parts 
of tke world was erected there. Deep 
Hole obtains its name from being a fine 
anchorage in a more or less shallow bay- 
Some huts, commodious and clean, close 
to the jetty were found to be unoccupied, 
and were used as cook’s quarters. ‘The 
ladies’ tents were erected on. the south 
side, and were bordered by one stream; 
the men’s tents, seattered towards the 
north, were bounded by another. 


Immediately after breakfast had) heer, 
enjoyed parties set about numerous duties 
in the camp, and when these were done, 
left in smali detachments for a walk 
across the hills to Soathport Lagoon, Thiy 
is a large sheet of shallow water, with 
several islands, and in the backgroun | 
the fine La Perouse range of mountains 
shows up with their snow-capped peaks— 
snow being on these mountains for nine 
months of the year. .On one of the head. 
lands close to the entrance to the lagoon 
is a monument erected in memory of the 
many who perished in the convict ship 
George III., which struck a submerged 
vock now called after the ship, in 1833. 
Most of the party visited the monument, 
and several photographed it. 


Trips were made to Recherche, where 
the Catamaran coal mines and sawmills 
were visited, and the scenery en route 
was much admired. Sawmills are numer- 
ous in this part of the country, some of 
them being within a few miles of the 
camp. Not one was working fully during 
any part of our visit, but descriptions 
were given, showing the manipulation of 
logs in their conversion into sawn tim- 
ber The lengthy tramways into the for- 
ests were frequently availed of by parties 
from the camp. 


The chief excursion by members of the 
camp was that made to the Ida Bay 
Caves, when the whole party of 57, leay- 
ing only the three cooks in camp, went 


up the Narrows to the Lune River. Most 
beautiful scenery was viewed all the way 
on the water, and made one wish to see 
more of that part of the country. Fifty- 
two formed the party to the caves, and 
much credit is due to the ladies and 
younger members of the party for their 
endnrance on a decidedly fatiguing trip. 
Unhappily no one in the party was sure 
of the track, although some had heen 


there several years ago, yet the timber- ‘ 


getters had so altered the character of 
the country that the way was lost, and 
for some time the party was bushed. In 
the end, however, the caves were found, 
and a short eut through virgin forest was 
made to them from the tramline where 
the party was’ waiting. The entrance to 
the caves is magnificent, about 200ft. of 
cliff being surrounded by tree ferns and 
other beautiful foliage. A creek runs 
into the entrance, and as this is followed 
vault after vault is discovered, and many 
of them are fringed with stalactites hang- 
ing from the roofs or ledges on the walls. 
In several parts stalagmites rise from the 
floors. The. return that day to the 
launches was late, and part of the jour- 
ney on the water was by moonlight—it 
was a very tired and hungry party which 
sat at table in camp that evening. 


During the camp the fishing done was 
poor, Seining on the beach resulted in 
only a few flounders being taken, and 
fishing from boats in the bay and at 
the Actwon Islands. 
None of the fine hauls taken on the East 
Coast trips cheered the fishers and helped 
out the larder. 


The scientific results are given by the. 


experts who attended, but it may be 
here stated that dredging was only under- 
taken in shailow water, and with very 
poor results. ‘I'he botanists of the camp 
had more to work at, and several good 
collections were made. The geology and 
bird-lify will also be given-in following 
reports. J 

On the whole, the camp was a very 
successful one, and many things worked 
together for the enjoyment of -all. 


BOTANICAL NOTES. 
(By L: Rodway, Government Botanist.) 


The botany that engaged the attention 
of students at the Easter camp-out was 
fairly extensive, ranging from Recherche 
to Ida Bay Caves. It was all the more 

interesting to those living in Hobart in 
' that it included -many flowering plants 
commonly associated in our minds with 
the. West Coast, and not found near the 
capital. Climatic difference was clearly 
indicated by such plants as myrtle, lau- 


closely along erect, white stalks. 


ave no better luck. . 


stems anc 


rel, sassafras, and horizontal growing at 
sea ievel. Too much must not be in- 
ferred from this, for it is probable that 
the unfitness of our home climate to pro- 
perly support these forms is due to the 
destructive habit of man clearing out 
vegetation that would ctherwise have pre- 
vented injurious winds from reaching the 
soil, ms 

Two proteas were met with that» are 
typically western, namely, the native 
plum and white waratah. Plum is un- 
commonly like laurel when in foliage, 
but the flowers are small and of a very 
different structure, and the fruit is round, 
fleshy, ard purple, structured much as a 
plum. It is not pleasant to the taste. 
White waratah is really related to me 
tah, but not a bit like it. The flowers 
are small, white, and numerous, arranged 
This 
plant is fairly common on the damp hill- 
sides in the vicinity of the caves. — Both 
plum and white waratah are of excep- 
tional interest, in that not only are they 
confined to the western part of Tasmania, 
Hut neither they nor any very close rela- 
tive are to be found in any other part 
of the world They, like many other 
Tasmanian plants, are remnants of a Jost 
flora that once covered a now lost land. 


Eueryphia grows abundantly. It is a 
most symmetrical tree, and bears large, 
white flowers during some months of the 
year. In low lands it is generally in 
flower at Haster, but in many places it 
is found flowering as early as hrs et 
This is often called leatherwood, but { 
is not the original leatherwood of the 


coast. Horizontal is closely allied to 
Eueryphia, though its small, obscure 


owers do not suggest this at first sight. 
It comes further east.than most of the 
West. Coast stuff, as it ocezrs on Mount 


Wellington, Uxbridge, and Mount Field. 


In anything but very wet and protected 


‘spots it is persistently erect and slender. 


In suitable spots where moisture, shade, 
and stillness encourage, it will grow with 
great rapidity till the weight of the long 
hole overcomes tke resistence at the base, 
and it proceeds to lie down. Now, from 
every node there grows up a strictly 
erect and slender branch. When. the 


“mass of these acquire sufficient length to 


give them the power they twist the parent 
lay themselves procumbent. 
Under suitable conditions this will pro- 
duce a perfect. network of impenetrable 


stems for thirty feet above the ground. 


The district offers a great variety of 
the heath family. The prevailing Epa- 
cris is not the common heath, but one 
that has not yet received an ordinary 
name. From the locality where it makes 
its home it inay_be called swamp heath. 
It is somewhat like our rocket, but the 
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leaves are broader and more robust, and 
the flowers, though very similar, are less 
plentiful along the stems. | Climbing 
heath with its beautiful pendent, crim- 
son flowers, was in quantity wherever 


the wood was dense and damp. ‘Two 
shrubs bearing beautiful puce berries 
were plentiful. Near the caves they 


were exceptionally fine. The commoner 
one is the eross-leaved puce-berry. The 
other, which was more plentiful a little 
way up the Catamaran, is Gunn’s puce- 
berry. On the coast many of the party 
gathered fine specimens of the maroon 
fruited illardiera. ‘This form is almost 
confined to the immediate vicinity of the 
sea, but not absolutely so, rarely it has 
been found inland: If the seed of this has 
its coat lightly filed and then soaked in hot 
Water for some hours it will germinate 
almost at once. There is one unfortunate 
feature about it, namely, it does not al- 
ways come true to colour. ‘The seedlings 
often produce berries of a dirty purple 
tint. Near the sea, in the vicinity of 
the lagoon, was found the coastal scented 
bush. There are many forms of this, 
and it is yet a matter of individual opin- 
ion where specific separation should come 
in. 

The track from the Lune to the caves 
passes along a swampy — button-grass 
plain, and here was found. extensively 
the beautiful little butterfly plant. The 
flowers, as usual, were usually two, pur- 
ple, on top of a slender stem a few 
inches nigh. Occasionally specimens with 
white flowers were seen. The plant, when 
growing in mud, develops few or no green 
leaves, for the plant is carnivorous, and 
the leaves are specially adapted to sup- 
ply it with animal food. The leaves, 
especially in water, are threadlike, and 
very divided; they have the appearance 
of lateral shoots, but are true leaves. 
Upon branches of these leaves are de- 
veloped peculiar little traps, specially 
suited te catch small animals; they are 
roundish, about the size of a medium- 
sized shot, and have a wonderful little 
trap-door, allowing an animal to enter, 
but preventing its exit. The inside of 
the chamber has on its surface two kinds 
of processes. One kind, which are many 
and minute, look like miniature racks; 
the other are small papille. The rack- 
like objects appear to be special sense- 
Organs for telling the plant when ‘there 
Is a digestible beast in its pouch; the 
papilla then secrete an enzyme that con- 
verts protcid into a soluble condition. 
The proteinaceous parts of the animal are 
accordingly dissolved and absorbed, to the 
benefit of the host, only the chitinous 
portions of the prey being left in the 
sack te tell the tale. 


In the heathy country avent Scuthport 
the curious Campynema is common. It 


is an erect little herb, a few inches high, 
with one or few erect green flowers; there 
is one strap-like leaf arising from the 
base of the stem. No one would be 
taken by its beauty, but a botanist should 
rave over it, for it seems so isolated. It 
is only found in Tasmania, and nothing 
like it occurs anywhere else. It seems 
to be distantly related to the iris fam- 
ily, and no farther from the amaryllids; 
it seems too much to make a family sim- 
ply for its reception, so it finds any 
place where temporary convenience sug- 
gests. ‘Tasmania is exceptionally rich 
in endemic plants, and many romantic 
theories may be erected on this fact, at 
least one of which will probably be true. 
One littie fern was met with that drew 
forth the admiration of all taking an 
interest in plants; it was Hymenophyl- 
lum marginatum. The leaf is quite 
simple, about half an inch high, with a 
well-developed rib, and a thickened mar- 
gin. I+ looks for all the world like one 
of the ligulate liverworts, and no doubt 
is often overlooked on this account. 
Hitherto it has only been recorded from 
few places and now ‘‘near’ Ida Bay 
Caves’? must be added to them. Mosses 
and liverworts. fungi, and lichens abound 
in the dense forest, but there is no room 
for them here. 

Southport and the neighbouring coast 
has been a favourite collecting ground for 
seaweeds. Many interesting forms have 
been gathered here in days gone by, prin- 
cipally by C. Stuart, and they were pub- 
lished by W. H. Harvey in his splendid 
work on Austrahan Alge. Unfortunate- 
ly, pressure of time prevented us from 
devoting much time to dredging, yet we 
gathered some good plants, chiefly be- 
tween the Actean Island and George IIT. 
Reef, in twenty fathoms of water. ‘The 
best were Euptilota jeannerettii (Harv.), 
Schmitz, Polysiphonia hystrix. (Eary.), 
Thamnoclonium claviferum J. Ag., Am- 
phiora charoides Lamour, Bellotia erio- 
phorum (iary.), and Caulerpa cactoides, 
R. Br The tast was the most interest- 
ing take, as it had not previously been 
recorded from ‘Tasmania. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES ON 
SOUTHPORT DISTRICT. 


(By A. D. Mackay, B.Sc.) 


THE 


At the camp, geological exploration was 
carried on under a disadvantage. This 
class of work requires more time than 
could be given, and, moreoyer, the wood- 
ed nature of the country so prevented ob- 
servation of the underlying rocks that 
these notes must necessarily be imper- 
fect. 


the 
fol- 


So far as could be ascertained, 
series exposed in the district is as 
lows :— 

. Slag heaps. 

8. Native shell mounds 
. Raised Beaches. 

. Diabase. 

. Fingal series. 

. Ida Bay series. 

. Southport series. 
Limestone. 

Quartz grits. 


1. These quartz grits were found appar- 
ently underlying the limestone at the Ida 
Bay caves. They are composed of quartz 


particles cemented together by a sub- 
stance like kaolin, They are not well 
exposed, owing to the vegetation. 

2. At various parts of Tasmania, not- 


ably at the Great Bend of the Gordon 
River, we find exposures of limestone. 
This limestone is of lower Ordovician age, 
and has been named the Gordon River 
limestone. It is generally of a dark grey 
colour, regularly bedded, and somewhat 
argillaceous. At Mole Creek, Gunn’s 
Plains, Ida Bay, and elsewhere, caves 
have been worn in it by surface waters. 
Those at Ida Bay were visited by a camp 
party. At this point the rock is of a 
dark grey colour, with signs of metamor. 
phism. It is hard and brittle, with veins 
of calcite. Though usually of fine tex- 
ture, it may become of a fairly coarse 
crystalline structure when it is lighter 
in colour. No organic remains were ob- 
served, but it may be that the microscope 
would reveal them. 


The caves themselves form a channel 
for a stream which flows into them. The 
outlet end of the caves is unknown. It 
would appear that a tributary of the 
Lune River, in the process of base-level- 
ling its valley, exposed these rocks, which 
were sufficiently porous to absorb it. The 
water gradually dissolved the rock away, 
until a small inland drainage basin was 
formed. The track to the caves goes 
down what was seemingly the old creek 
valley. 

A somewhat similar example can be 
seen forming at Circular Ponds, near 
Mole Creek, in the same limestone. 


The caves take the form of a series 
of large halls, rather bare of stalactites, 
but with one or two massive examples. 
These stalactites are formed by surface 
waters percolating through the rock, and 
dissolving it. When exposed to the air 
in the caves they deposit crystalline cal- 
cite, both on the roof and floor. These 
projections coutinue to grow till they 
meet. The white secondary material con- 
trasts strongly with the dark colour of 
the massive rock. One very interesting 
specimen was sccured consisting of a 
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waterworn fragment of a stalactite. It 
showed the cone-in-cone structure, as well 
as the undulating surface vroduced by 
the water in partially re-dissolving it. A 
soft pink incrusting mineral found near 
the cave mouth was tested, and proved to 
be montmorillonite (Hydrous aluminium 
silicate). 

3. At Southport, sandstones, mudstones, 
grits, and shales are exposed of Permo- 
carboniferous age. The sandstones are 
light-coloured, and show spangles of mica. 
The shales are of a grey colour. These 
heds resemble the Knocklofty series, 
which come between these and the Ida 
Bay series in point of age. 


4. The Ida Bay series were not inspect- 
ed by camp members. They consist of 
coal-bearing shale and sandstone. 


the Ida Bay 
belonging to the 


5. Immediately above 
series ere the beds 
Recherche basin of the Fingal series. 
These are known as the upper coal 
measures. A party visited the Catamaran 
colliery, and by the courtesy of the mana. 
ger were shown round underground. The 
colliery is situated about a mile from the 
bay. The ‘beds consist of sandstones and 
shales, with coal seams dipping north- 
west at about 10deg. Two seams are 
known, an upper one 9$ft. thick, and a 
lower one 6ft. thick. Only 5ft. of the 
upper scam is at present being worked. 
Bands of clay occur in the coal, but are 
capable of easy separation. The coal is 
bright. and hard, and assays 66—69 per 
cent. fixed carbon, 25-27 per cent. vola 
tile matter, and under 4 per cent. ash. It 
is claimed for this coal that it is the best 
in Tasmania. the assay of the coal from 
the Cornwall and Mount Nicholas col- 
lieries being 57—61 per cent. fixed car- 
bon, 18—27 per cent. volatile matter, and 
8—1b per cent. ash. 


An interesting feature observed by the 
party was the local crushing in of the 
floor by reason of the superimposed 
weight. 


6. Some time after the deposition of the 
upper coal measures the island was sub- 
jected to a great intrusion of diabase. 
This rock is taken to be of upper, meso- 
zoic age, It occurs in quantity in the 
south-east as the caps of hills. It forms 
the great central talbleland, and is found 
m the north at Mersey Bluff, Port Sorel) 
Point, and elsewhere. It is of medium 
grain and dark colour. No flow structure 
is visible. It is composed essentially of 
pyroxene and a basic felspar (Labrador- 
ite). While it is of basic composition, its 
silica contents being 52—57 per cent., it is 
typically free from olivine, which is a 
usefn] guide in field work as distinguish. 
ing this rock from tertiary basalt. 


The rock has solidified in the form of 
dykes, laccoliths, and sills in the midst 
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CONVICT SHIP GEORGE II. 


of the older rocks.  nfortunately must 
of the contacts are obscured by vegeta- 
tion, or overlying soil, ‘but those which 
are seen show that the rock is of finei 
texture near the contact, while the sedi- 
mentary rocks show evident signs of 
meta-morphism. he sandstones and shales 
of permo-carboniferous age become locally 
hardened into quartzites and chert, coal 
is injured, and faults are developed. Seve- 
ral fine sections showing these features 
‘an be seen near fobart, such as Augusta- 
road, Huon-road, Rellerive, and Sandford. 


One such example was seen at South- 
vort not far from the ‘Stack of Bricks.” 
The section exposed at the neighbouring 
cliffs shows a series of permo-carboniler- 
ous mudstones and shales horizontally 
bedded at the western end, and inclined 
and dipping about 20 degrees west further 
east. Here they can be seen to be lying 
on diabase, which continues to the chan- 
nel. ‘The igneus rock is of fine texture 
at the contact, while the sedimentaries 
have been so locally hardened as to give 
vise to a small promontory. 

When such a laccolith is exposed by 
denudation the igneus rock, being harder 
than the sedimentaries, is eroded more 
slowly. A mountain is formed often sur- 
eonniaed by a ring of sedimentaries. 
Mount Wellington is such an example. 
in other cases the locally-hardened sedi- 
mentaries may be left as a wall running 
rownd the central core. [am informea 
that Adamson’s Peak and) Mount La 
Perouse are examples, ‘but cannot spealx 
from: personal knowledge. 


Near the George Iil. monument some 
specimens were obtained of a rather de- 
composed portion of the diabase, but in- 
teresting as plainly showing twinned crys- 
tals of felspar. ‘he rock is here of 
slightly coarser grain than is usual. 

‘n cooling this rock ¢racks, and fre- 
auently assumes a columnar structure. 
The Organ Pipes on Mount Wellington 
are anexample. ‘These cracks afford pas- 
sage for waters, which decompose the con- 
stituent minerals of the roek, and re- 
deposit various substances in these 
cracks, such as magnesium and calcium 
carbonates, limon te, and hydrous. sili- 
cates. 

7. After the diabase intrusion the coun- 
try suffered from a prolonged denudation, 
which is still proceeding. ‘Oscillations of 
land and sea followed, during which clay 
and leaf beds have been formed. The beds 
seen at Sandy Bay are an example. At 
a later date basalt was poured out over 
a great part of the island. The rock 
exposed at the Alexandra Battery, near 
Hobart, belongs to this. Subsequent ele- 
vation of the land surface has given rise 
to the deep gorges in the north and west, 
while still later depression has produced 
drowned valleys. Examples are the 


Tamar in the North, and the Derwent 
and Huon in the South. The various 
bays in the south-east of the island would 
result from the same cause. A slight ele 
vation has caused raised beaches. ‘hese 
are visible all along the North Coast, at 
Wineglass ‘Bay in the east, and at South- 
port and Cox’s Bight in the south. The 
flat land lying round Deep Hole and 
Southport Lagoon ‘will be a familiar ex- 
ample to camp members. The camp was 
established on it. This flat is of a very 
sandy nature, and the wind has heaped 
it into sand dunes, which are slowly tra- 
yelling seawards. ‘heir advance is re- 
tarded by the bushes growing on the 
sand, but their shape is frequently typi- 
‘al. he best example seen was near the 
George IIL. monument. 


8. At various points on the coast line 
shell piles are found, tegether with 
aborigival worked flakes. The heaps aro 
marked from natural ones, consisting 
invariably of edible varieties only. What 
may be an example was seen not far from 
the camp. 


9. A deposit which may, perhaps, be 
worthy of mention in connection with the 
camp is the pile of slag at the pier. ‘This 


slag is neither natural nor Tasmanian, 
but apparently has been brought from 
South Australia as ballast for Brine The 
heap also contains pieces of tertiary ba- 
salt, sandstone, and quartzite. 


Resources. 


While there is no reason why mineral 
deposits should not be found in the pre 
Devonian rocks (the quartz grits and 
limestone), no signs of mineral were seen. 
The limestone, however, is hard enough 
to be used as a building stone. ‘\ sam- 
ple of the massive rock from the caves 
took a high polish. Further, when the 
rock is burnt it provides a very good 
lime. The lime which is produced from 
these beds at Gunn’s Plains and Beacons- 
field finds a ready sale. 


The coal which is mined in the Lower 
Mesozoic measures is of good quality, and 
shoald prove of great importance. ‘The 
water curriage is good, but harbour facili- 
ties are poor. ft is to be hoped -that the 
neay Suture will see this. industry suc- . 
cessful. i 

The diabase is used in Launceston for 
road metal and as a ‘building stone, As 
it is a very tough rock, it is useful for 
works where dressed faces are not re- 
quired. 

The soil of the district is rather poor, 
but may suffice for apple-growing. It is. 
quite capable of producing splendid tim- 
ber, however, which deserves to be better 
looked after than it is. It is noticeable 
that many of the trees and shrubs found 
on the West Coast occur here. 


In addition to these resources the 
scenery is of such a nature as to make 
the trip quite worth the while for tourists 
if accommodation were provided. Adam 
son’s Peak and Mount La Perouse -re 
both fine mountains, with pretty gullies 
and waterfalis. The Ida Bay Caves also 
deserve attention. 
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BIRD LIFE NOTES. 


(By Robert Hall, C.M.Z.-S.) 


Southport is not the most inviting place 
the world has to offer the man who has 
an jnterest in bird life; it lacks the rich 
lagoons that give food in ebundance to 
the wading birds, and the neighbournig 
hills are not well endowed with fruit- 
bearing trees, or insects in fair quantity, 
to provide for passeres in general. Hope 
Jay in the Southport lagoon for members 
of the plover family, but this was not 
realised. We had a reasonable expecta- 
tion of seeing the last of the migratory 
birds before they started on their journey 
to the far north. Every year at this sea- 
son (April; the tringas and the golden 
plovers set out for Northern Siberia; they 
have spent the summer in the South of 
Australia, where they have hunted the 
great lagoons for food, and when April 
comes the longing for the old home takes 
possession of them. It is then that they 
set out on their 8,000 miles’ flight, passing 
along the east coast of Australia, through 
Northern New Guinea and Manchuria, 
arriving about three weeks later in the 
“frozen north.”’ Here they await the 
melting of the snow before proceeding 
further on their way. The snow melts at 
the rate of 1,069 miles a week, and within 
five weeks of the birds having set ont 
from Southport they have arrived within 
the basin of any one of the great N.E. 
Siberian rivers. 


These were the birds in which we were 
interested, but we were only able to re- 
cord the fact that they had left. We 
looked for another interesting water bird, 
Richardson’s skua gull. It, too, nests in 
the northern hemisphere, but occasion- 
ally one finds stragglers at this time of 
the year in the estuary of the Derwent; 
this year we could find none. 


The silver gull (Larus novee-hollandiz), 
fortunately, was free from the worry of 
its parasitic cousin, the skua. It paddled 
quictly about the fringe. of the Southport 
lagoon. A gull-like bird, twice the size of 
the silver species, flew round the margin 
of the bay, close by our camp. Tt was the 
young of the pacifie gull. During its first 
Year of life it is brown. If we visit the 


same camp next year we should probably 
find this hird brown and white. If it were 
still about the camp on a third year’s 
visit the light brown would have disap- 
peared—it would be mostly snow-white, 
with an orange bill. 


The young of a closely-allied species 
(Larus dominicus) has been known to ma- 
ture in one year, but this appears to be 
quite exceptional. Two members of our 
party visited the Actmon Islands, bring. 
ing back specimens of two other sea birds, 
the fairy penguin and the short-tailed 
petrel. This petrel (Puffinus tenuirostris), 
known to many as “mutton-bird,’? was 
found in burrows of the ground, in an 
interesting stage of its life history. The 
whole of the downy plumage was being 
pushed away from the bird by the tips 
of the coming “adult plumage.’ The 
young were now being temporarily desert- 
ed by their parents; they appeared to ba 
just one mass of oil and feathers, and 
the parents were encouraging them to 
leave their nests by staying away from 
them for ten days. Without a fresh sup- 
ply of food, the young would have an op- 
portunity of thinning off, and finally in 
the twilight leave for the ocean. 


The pipit (Anthus australis) and the 


sombre serub-tit (Sericornis humilis) 
were two other birds found on the Ac- 
tecns. Nearer our camp, which was 


pitched upon a raised beach, we met seve- 
ral families of the  spine-billed honey- 
eater. They were the most common birds 
about the camp. The most noisy one was 
the crescent honey-eater (M, pyrrhoptera). 
One day we were visited by a flock 
of sordid wood swallows. Tt was a 
grief to us that this beautiful little bird 
should have been, apparently, ill-named. 
Apart from its grace of flight and useful- 
ness of habit, it is interesting on account 
of its plumage. It has what are known 
to naturalists as ‘powder downs.” i.e, 
groups of disintegrating feathers, hidden 
beneath the contour feathers. 


We had expected to be free from our 
feathered friends of the city; but ro, 
a flock of starlings came upon us. the 
Sturnus vulgarus of London and Hobart. 
These hardy little fellows will fare better 
in this inclement climate than many an- 


other insect-eating bird. 

Among the parrots, the yellow-vented 
species was fairly numerous, It was the 
only species we saw. Early on Easter 
morning we heard a solitary thrush, not 
the bird that “sings its song twice over,” 
but the grey thrush (C, rectirostris) of 
our own woodland. In the early morning 
in the spring of the year this bird sings 
very finely. Had the birds of the dis- 
trict been at all numerous, we should 
have known the morning that we landed 
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as we stood round the camp fire between 
{and 6 a.m. As it was, we heard very 
little. 


The butcher bird (C. cinereus) was 
abroad with its autumn song; occasion- 
ally the note of the dusky fantail (R. 
diemenensis) would drift to us over the 
marsh. At sunrise came the call of the 
crow through the tree tops, while in the 
open timber below the scarlet-breasted 
robin might be seen. Away in the hills, 
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beyond the Narrows, we found the dusky 
robin (Petroeca vittata). Our fishermen 
brought a white-breasted cormorant into 
camp, and told us that they had seen the 
large sea eagle (H. leucogaster) in the 
course of their wanderings. These two 
last closed the list of birds that we were 
able to identify with any certainty. 


The few species we did see were sutti- 


cient to provide an interest and a pleas- 
ant holiday. 
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EASTER CAMP-OUT, 1912. 


DARLINGTON, MARIA ISLAND. 


(By Clive E. Lord.) 


Maria Island having been selected as 
the camp site for the eighth annual 
camp of the Tasmanian Field Natural- 
ists’ Club, 68 members were aboard the 
s.s. Mongana by 8 o’clock on Good Fri- 
day morning. Six more had already left 
in the s.y. Edina, andy placed at the 
disposal of the club by Mr. ‘W. Golding, 
which made the total party 69.,. 

The club fue peviaitedl Maria Island in 
1908, when 27 members attended a camp 
held at Soldiers’? Point. This year, hav- 
ing regard to the many buildings, etc., 
of historic interest, and also the famous 
fossil cliffs, it was decided to camp at 
Darlington, and Mr. G, E. Brettingham 
Moore kindly gave the club permission 
to camp on his property. y 

Good Friday turned out a_ perfect 
autumn day, and everyone enjoyed the 
trip to Dunalley, which was reached be- 
fore 12 o’clock. Lunch was: served as we 
were going through the Canal and Black- 
man’s Bay, while soon afterwards Maria 
Island appeared in sight. After steam- 
ing across to Chinaman’s Bay and land- 
ing some passengers, a course was shap- 


ed for Darlington, where the local. resi- - 


dents, together with the crew of the 
Edina, welcomed us shortly after 8 p.m. 

Darlington is situated at the N.W 
corner of the island, and is the site of 
the old convict station and the base of 
the Bertiacchi operations. Maria Island 
itself is situated several miles off the 
Hast Coast of Tasmania, and is rather 
~ mountainous. The lower portion is only 
connected with the northern part of the 
island by a low sandy neck, on the west- 
ern side of which lies Chinaman’s Bay, 
and on the other Riedle Bay. ‘The chief 
mountains, which are situated in the 
northern half, are Mount Maria and The 
Bishop and Clerk; at the base of the 
latter the famous fossil cliffs are situated. 
. Historically, the island has an interest- 
ing record, being first discovered by ‘I'as- 
man in 1642. In 1802 an expedition, fit- 
ted out by the French Government, un- 
er the command of Captain Baudin, 
called at the island, and one of their 


number, M, Monge, the surgeon, was 
buried near the shore, not far from 
Chinaman’s Bay. Later, when Tasmania 
was settled as a British colony, Maria. 
Island was chosen as one of the convict 
stations, and many of the huildings erect- 
ed at that time are still standing, al- 
though a good number were demolished 
in Bernacchi’s time. Among the most 
interesting of those remaining are the 
windmill, erected in 1840, and Smith 
O’Brien’s cottage, where the famous Irish 
exile spent a good deal of his time dur- 
ing his enforced stay on the island. The 
majority of the buildings at present form- 
ing the settlement were erected during 
the Bernacchi era, and include a large 
hotel of 380 rooms, and many smaller 
houses, and also a row of 12 cottages, 
which are well-known as “The Twelve 
Apostles,’? while a large sum of money 
must have been spent in the erection of 
the cement works, which at the present 
time are almost reduced to ruins. But, 
apparently, money was not much of an 
object in those days, for £175 was spent 
in the erection of a pigeon loft, portion 
of which is still standing. : 

Midway between Maria Island and the 
mainland lies Lachlan Island, a rocky 
islet of some eight or nine acres in ex- 
tent, in connection with which there is a 
well-known legend to the effect that it is 
named after a convict called McLachlan, - 
who, with another prisoner, made his es- 
cape from the station at Long Point and 
swam to the island with leg-irons on. 
Mclachlan died on the island from ex- 
haustion, but his mate reached the main- 
land, only to be recaptured soon after. 
There are several different versions of 
this remarkable escape, but as far as 
authentic records go,. none of them ap- 
pear to be correct, as it seems to be more 
probable that the island was named after 
Governor Macquarie, whose Christian 
name was Lachlan. Scott-is said to have - 
referred to it as Lachlan Island in 1824, 
whereas the convict. station on Maria 
Island was not. founded until a year or 
so after that date. 

But, to return to the present; As soon 
as the steamer was berthed at the jetty. 
a start was made in getting all the camp 
impedimenta ashore, and loading it on 
the bullock waggons for conveyance to a 
site near the old cement works, this hay- 


ing been chosen in preference to the posi- 
tion at the hopfields. : 

All hands were soon busily engaged in 
erecting tents, etc., and the country in 
the near vicinity of the cement kilns re- 
‘sembled a small township in the making, 
and perhaps there was more industry 
shown than the place has seen since the 
days of the Bernacchi era of the island’s 
history. The cooks were especially for- 
tunate, as Mr. F. Pitfield, who is mana- 
ger of Mr, Moore’s estate, very kindly 
allowed thera to use the one-time mana- 
ger’s residence (of the cement works). 
‘This was a great benefit, especially when 
the rain came, for we were able to have 
‘all our meals under cover, 


The first meal in camp was served 
under slight difficulties, owing to our late 
arrival, but on the next day things were 
put in proper order, and everything work- 
ed without a hitch. 


Friday evening was a quiet one for all, 
as most of the party were rather tired 
after the events of the day, and soon re- 
tired to their tents. but the followin 
morning the camp was astir early, anc 
several parties went down to the beach 
for a swim in Neptune’s element, while 
others preferred a fresh-water dip in the 
creek which flowed near the camp. 


Soon after breakfast several parties 
were formed, in order to make excursions 
to places of interest, the main party be- 
ing that which went dredging in the Mon- 
gana, which vessel went several miles to 
the eastward of Maria Island, and was 
ably handled by the genial skipper, Cap- 
tain Kerr, thus enabling numerous hauls 


to be made at a depth of about 50 
fathoins. _ 
On Sunday nearly all’ the members 


boarded the Edina, while several were 
taken in tow in a large boat that had 
been taken up for the use of fishing par- 
ties, and a start was-made for China- 
man’s ‘Bay. ‘The weather was all that 
could be desired, and the journey was 
enjoyed by everyone. A landing was 
effected at the S.H. end of the bay, and 
after a short walk, Riedle Bay, which is 
situated on the eastern side of Maria 
Island, was reached, and a most perfect 
vista was unfolded. Many were the ex- 
pressions of delight at the beautiful 
beach, with the great ocean rollers curl- 
ing in upen the shore. After spending 
an enjoyable day, the return trip was 
commenced about 4 o’clock, and the party 
landed at Darlington once again, in good 
time for the evening meal. 
day was a most perfect one, the crew of 
the launch expected a change before long, 
as the glass had \been steadily dropping 
all day. Early on Monday morning the 
storm broke over’ the camp, a regular 
“Southerly buster,’ and those under can- 
vas had an exciting time for an hour or 


Although the - 


so; but on the whole, the tents stood 
very ‘well, only one coming down, and 
another was deserted by its inmates in 
favour of a room at the cottage. The 
Edina got knocked about a little in the 
bay. but her crew managed, after much 
hard work, to gain a more sheltered 
anchorage near the pigeon loft, and here 
the staunch little vessel remained during 
the remainder of the gale, although at 
times the seas were large enough to cause 
her to roll scuppers under. © However, 
as the majority of the party were ex- 
perienced campers, they did not mind 
the weather conditions, and during the 
morning several parties visited the fossil 
cliffs and other places of interest. In 
the afternoon a good number assembled 
in one of the old buildings at the cement 
works when a large fire was soon burn- 
ing brightly, and the company present 
were entertained by phonograph selec- 
tions (Mr. Adkins), and Mr. Hector Mc- 
Rae discoursed music with the aid of his 
historic bagpipes, which, by the way, 
were quite a feature of the camp, as 
during the evenings dances were held and 
Mr. McRae acted as orchestra, being re- 
lieved at times by selections on Mr. Gold- 
ing’s pathephone and Mr. Adkins’s phono- 
graph. 

Several evenings “camp fires’? were 
held, and the members sang songs, ete. 
On Sunday evening hymns were sung, 
while cn another occasion Mr. Hall spoke 
about several species of birds, and other 
members recited. These camp fires, to- 
gether with the impromptu dances, were 
very popular, and some  vyery pleasant 
evenings were spent during the time we 
were under canyas. 

On Tuesday morning early rising was 
the order of the day, and the tents were — 
‘struck in good time, and all impedi- 
menta ready for transport at the appoint- 
ed time. The Mongana did not leave 
till 2.30 p.m., and owing to having to 
call at several ports and a shortage of 
coal we did not reach Dunalley till al- 
most dark. Here a stay of over half an’ 


-hour was made, in order to take in fuel 


and cargo. The remainder of the journey 
was without incident, town being reached 
at 12.20 a.m. During the journey many 
choruses Were. sung, and as the vessel 
reached the wharf everyone joined in 
singing the National Anthem. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES ON MARIA 
ASLAND. 


' (By A. D. Mackay, B.Sc.) 


, Maria Island is exceptionally interest- 
ing geologically. fine series of rocks 
1S exposed at the northern end of the 
island near the camp, and it is a matter 
for regret that the rough weather expe- 
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rienced prevented more detailed observa- 
tion by the members of the Tasmanian 
Field Naturalists’ Club during their re- 
cent visit. 

The oldest rocks observed were at 
Chinaman’s Bay, at the south end of the 
isthmus joining the two portions of Ma- 
ria Island. Here a dark-coloured quartz- 
ite is exposed not far from the granite. 
It has resulted from the metamorphism 
by the granite of some sandstone, which 
is older than the igneous rock, and 1s 
probably of either silurian or ordovician 
age. ‘ihe unaltered sandstone is obscured 
by surface soil, and it is only near the 
contact that a clean section of the rock 
is visible, and as all distinguishing marks 
are there destroyed, identification is dif- 
ficult. 

The eastern part of the island is formed 
of a portion of that line of granite which 
extends down the eastern coast of Tas- 
mania. As the camp was on the north- 
western corner of the island, this rock 
was not examined in detail, but it ap- 
bears to be normally of a grey colour, 
pink or dark red in ‘places. It is simple 
in structure, and consists essentially of 
dark biotite, an acid felspar, and quartz. 
In places it is coarse grained with felspar 
‘crystals two inches long. Near the 
contact with the sedimentaries it is finer, 
owing to the more rapid cooling, and as- 
Sumes a porphyritic appearance - with 
phenocrysts of felspar and quartz. 


At the north end of the island a. fine 
section is exposed at the Fossil Cliffs. 
These consist of permo-carboniferous lime- 
stono overlying glacial conglomerate. of 
unknown yanies This conglomerate 
consists of a matrix of limestone enclos- 
Ing erratic blocks of various sizes and 
composition. Blocks of granite, quartzite, 
sandstone. slate, and other rocks are here 
gatherad together, both small and large. 
‘hese give the bed a power of resistance 
to ercsion greater than that of the over- 
lying limestones, and in consequence it 
projects forward several feet, although 
it is just above sea level, where the force 
of the sea is greatest. The nearest granite 
1s some miles away; no river could. possi- 
bly carry such boulders,’ which are, more- 
over, not water worn, but angular. Ice 
Was the transporting agency. » 

Tho beds exposed in the cliff are divid- 
ed by Mr. R. M. Johnston into the fol- 
lowing series:—(v.) Crinoid zone; na 
productus zone; (ili.) fenestella zone; (ii. 
pachydomus zone; (i.) erratic zone. Ex- 
amination is considerably helped by the 
fact that large blocks of the upper se- 
Tes’ have been undermined, and fallen 
down to: the conglomerate bed. The rock 
is so hard, however, that the collection of 
Specimens is almost impossible, the fos- 
sils themselves breaking more readily 
than the enclosing matrix. (i.) This zone 

as been already described. - (ii.) This 
“ono forms the lower part of the cliff, and 
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so can be easily examined. It contains 
many pachydomus shells, some beds 
being almost entirely composed of them. 
(iii.) The fenestella zone consists of mud- 
stones with specimens of fenestella and 
spirifera. (iv.) hese ‘beds have been 
quarried for cement making, and were 
readily reached by camp members. They 
consist of beds of limestone separated by 
calcarcous shale and mudstone.- Speci- 
mens were obtained of fenestella, spirifera 
productus and crinoids. Some fine spe- 
cimens of crinoids were seen with wide 
branches, but it was impossible to re- 
move them ‘The rock is not pure, as it 
contains quartz particles. It has evi- 
dently suffered from heat or compression, 
as it is highly crystalline. The fossils 
have thus been partly destroyed, but 
there are patches more siliceous than 
the rest, in which multitudinous small 
fossils can be seen closely. In places 
chalcedony _has been formed from the 
mere siliceous parts. ; 
In addition to the quartz particles, a 
fev water-worn nodules were observed 1n 
the rock of a dark green igneous rock, sur- 
rounded by an aureole of pyrites. These 
nodules were evidently deposited together 
with the enclosing matrix. From observa- 
tion. of hand specimens, they appear to 


be the ordinary diabase so common In 
Tasmania. The modern view of this 
rock, however, is that it is of up- 


per mesozoie age, i.e., later than’ this 
rock. Mr. R. M. Johnston, in his “Geo- 
lory of Tasmania,’’ stated that two erup- 
tive periods had existed, one of which was 
earlier than these beds. If the rock is 
really diabase, this view svould be -sup- 
ported. but it is so decomposed that iden- 
tification would be difficult, even with the 
aid of a miscroscope. Another view is 
that it might be SASHES of Devonian aye, 
As yet, however, none has been observed 
on the Hast Coast. As the nodules are 
well water-worn and may have travelled 
some distance, this might be the more — 
probable view, but the evidence does not 
warrant an opinion. The aureole of py- 
rites round the nodule is interesting, and 
may have been caused by ulead waters 
permeating the limestone an recipitat- 
ing pyiites on coming in contact with the 
iron salts of the igneous rock. (v.) The 
crinoid. zone is composed of limestone, 
with plentiful crinoid remains. Overly- 
ing the limestone sandstone occurs. This 
may be either of upper permo-carbonifer- 
ous age or of lower mesozoic, as sandstone 
beds occur in each. Some camp menibers 
reported that two separate series of sand- 
stone occurred,,in which case both eras 
might be represented. As the mesozoic. 
strata rest conformably upon the permo- 
carboviferous only, detailed work could 
decide whether both are there or not. In 
either case there is a possibility of coal 
being found, though none was observed. 


Intruded into this series of sedimentary 


rocks are the usual laccoliths of diabase, 
so common in south-eastern Tasmania. 
As this rock was described in last year’s 
report, detailed reference is unnecessary. 
It is of upper mesozoic age, of medium 
grain end basic composition. It forms the 
top of Mount Wellington, the Western 
Tiers, and many other mountains and 
hills. A good example is seen at Cape 
Bernier, which was passed on the way to 
Maria Island. Here the diabase intru- 
sion can be seen very Clearly. 


After the diabase intrusion,. the pre- 
sent era of denudation began with oscilla- 
tions of land and sea. The latest move- 
ment has been a slight elevation, which 
has given rise to numerous raised beach- 
es. A good example occurs at the isth- 
mus joining north and south Maria Is- 
land: 4 

The presence of the granite is an en- 
couraging feature in searching for mineral 
deposits, which must occur, if at all, m 
the pre-Devonian rocks. The granite is 
very common in Tasmania, and is re- 
sponsible for the mineral wealth of the 
island. So far-as Maria Island is concern- 
ed, no mines have been discovered, though 


a couple of prospecting shafts remain 


from. the Pernacchi era. The rock would 
form a good building stone, but can be 
worked better at other localities, notably 
near Scottsdale. 

The limestone has already been worked 
for cement making and lime burning, and 
might yet be the mainstay of the island. 
However, the presence of quartz in the 
reck would reduce the grade of lime ob- 
tainable, though perhaps not to any 
great extent. The rock is very hard, and 
is well suited for a building store. It 
would probably form a good substitute for 
marble: Freestone quarries could also be 
op -ned up, though the difficulties of trans- 
port would be troublesome. 


Maria Island is geologically similar to 
Schouten Island, where coai seams have 
been worked extensively, and the possi- 
bility of the occurrence of either the low- 
er or upper coal measures should not be 
overlooked. By 

In the preliminary building for the ce- 
ment works, many bricks were made. 
These do not seem to have been of very 
good quality, but, it may be well that 
the clay used might by more modern 
methods — produce — go bricks, but 
whether they could compete against those 
made at New Town is questionable. 


It is stated that the soil in the eariy 
days was exceptionally rich. It certain- 
ly looks very good near the settlement, 
and the splendid timber growing in the 
valleys would support the statement. 
Farming expenses would be high, however, 
as threshers and chaffeutters would have 
to remain on the island, and would not 
have full occupation. Vineyards were 
planted at one time, but the climate, 


theugh noted for its mildness, was not 
warm enough for them. The annual rain- 
fall is rather heavier than the neigh- 
bouring mainland, and is about twenty-six 
inches. The soil should be well suited 
for apples near Chinaman’s Bay, and pro- 
bably in other parts also. At present 
the tipiber industry would BpUGEE to be 
the main support of the population. The 
logs are certainiy fine ones. So far as 
scenery is concerned, the island is well 
to the fore, ard it is a matter for wonder 
that there are so few tourists. y 

It will be seen that the geological work 
of the party 1s incomplete, owing to the 
rough weather and short time available. 
The whole time spent in camp would be 
all tov short to enable one to properly 
examine the Fossil Cliffs alone. 


THE BIRDS OF MARIA ISLAND. 


(By Robert Hall, C.M.Z.S.) 


Maria Island, named in honour of 
Maria Van Diemen, is from one of the 
many Dutch names that would be better 
kept in their native pronunciation, In 
the original it is softer and more pleas- 
ing. ‘The navigator and naturalist, 
Baudiu, in 1802 (Emu, vol. XI., pt. 4, 
1912), visited this charming _ portion 
of Tasmania, and left in Paris a 
mention of the birds in which we, a 
century later, find a similar interest. In 
his day the duty of explorers was to 
make the first record of species; in ours 
it is io correlate and get life histories. 
The tacts come slowly by reason of the 
few workers. 

Baudin wrote of that graceful bird, the 
Australian black swan, and Sula, the 
Solan goose, su-called, but now the gannet 
or booby, the most southern of its family. 

Baudin, asa maritime explorer, was al- 
ways keen upon what would suit his crew 
as food, and the swan was finest of all. 
“The cormorant and the albatross (cap- 
tured off Maria), although less good, are 
not fur that reason to be disdained.” 

He speaks of the ‘“Goueland — gris’’! 
Does any reader know which bird is in- 
tended? 

The list of birds observed on the field 
naturalists’ trip is a fairly full one. It 
is representative of the Tasmanian air 
fauna. But where were the waders? Evi- 
dently they had left the island beaches 
while those of the migratory section had 
gone north on their way to the Siberian 
nesting ground in the tundra. Many 
are, at the present time, spending some 
days in Corea, changing the winter plum- 
age—the plumage of our summer. 

The spine-tail swift, seen about two 


weeks before the camp, is journeying to- 
wards Manchuria. Wither there or in 


1. Bringing the Luggage back to the Darlington Jetty. 
2. Local Residents Hauling Logs at Darlington. 


Japan it will nest, just as the cherry 
blossom is losing its pink petal. Mr. 

Belcher, in Donald Macdonald’s 
“Nature Notes,” asks if any observation 
later than March 10 of this year has been 
made in Victoria. Here is one in higher 
latitude. 

The voice of the cuckoo we missed. 
No longer this autumn will its semi. 
tones be heard, simply because it is 
quickly passing across the Straits into 
the Bassian sub-region of Australia. It 
would be interesting to know just how 
far it ascends into low latitudes, and if 
North Queensland is one terminus of its 
‘annual migration. Another question 
arises! Are the Bassian and Torressian 
areas the migratory course of Cuculugs 
inornatus of Tasmania? <A great quan- 
tity of Australian data on the migration 
of its birds is needed. As this forth- 
comes, .so will a knowledge of their 
economic value. A knowledge of their 
routes would be valuable, just as trade 
routes; but, as with wireless telegraphy, 
we need to be tuned to their travelling 
calls; to have the seeing eye, and the 
analyst’s hand, before we come into pos- 
session of facts in relation to food. 


Away flew a cuckoo shrike (Graucalus 
parvirostris), a strictly Tasmanian sub- 
species, because of its smaller bill. We 
found it still in its nesting ground. 
Here, again, our knowledge of distribu- 
tion is much too limited. Im Victoria 
the species journeys north into Queens- 
Jand every autumn. What does the Tas- 
. manian sub-species do? Does it fall in 
with the ruJe that the further north 
birds migrate, the further south they 
travel on their return in the spring? 
This would bring back the flocks of our 
small billed sub-species, and them alone. 
How very necessary to Tasmania is this 
unwritten law of the insectivorous birds. 


The geological map of Mr. R. M, John- 

ston shows the eastern half of the island 
to be granitic. It is here we expected 
to see the spotted ground thrush, and we 
did find it. It rose with its quail-like 
burr. 
About the centre of the island, and im- 
mediately north of Oyster Bay (China- 
man’s Bay), is situated a swamp that 
offers cover and: food for certain water 
birds. I was unable to examine this 
depression, but a well-informed resident 
(Mx. McCulloch) tells me he often sees 
the black-backed coot (Porphyrio melano- 
tus), now considered by Mr. Gregory 
Mathews as a sub-species P. m. fletcheri, 
in honour of a Tasmanian lady. 


The various watercourses, though short, 
were indicated by the dusky fantail and 
little tit to be permanent. 

Upon Mr. Brettingham-Moore’s prov 
perty at Darlington that useful bird, the 
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yellow-tailed tit, was doing duty in a 
flock. This species always gives the 
country an atmosphere of civilisation. 

So does the imported starling. : 
saw a flock. At this end of the island 
its mission is for good, as it helps the 
grass outgrow its enemy the insect. It 
it here that sheep benefit, 


We saw magpies of two kinds, robins 
of three kinds, ducks of four kinds, and 
honey-eaters of six kinds. 


There were quite large flocks of the 
parrot peculiar to Tasmania (Platycercus 
pio and we heard of a black cocka- 
00. 

In the early hours of the night the 
call of boo-book passed over the camp;. 
the spotted owl was calling to its mate. 

There were a few species of sea birds 
to be seen. Close by the wonderland of 
fossil beds in the north-east sailed the 
majestic sea eagle. At this time the 
land form, our largest eagle, was spirally 
soaring along Mount Maria. 

Still nearer to these fossil beds we saw 
the Pacific gull and its cousin, the silver 
gull. Upon the beach was a solitary 
pied oyster-catcher, while further down 
the ‘sand beach was a sooty oyster- 
catcher. 

Standing on a broken ledge of fene- 
stella was a pied cormorant. ‘The se- 
cond species was observed in Chinaman’s 


ay. 

Altogether 59.species are now recorded 
as found in the island. With the ex- 
ception of those marked *, they were 
identified by the writer. Those marked 
*qyere identified by Mr. Elliott and Mr. 
McCulloch. Mr. £. A. Elliott observed 
the firetail and the white fronted heron. 

The list is as follows:— ; 

Short-tailed petrel (Puffinus tenuiros- 
tris), white-capped albatross (Thalasso- 
gerou cautus), sooty albatross (Pho- 
betria fuliginosa), Pacific gull (Gabianus 
Pecifigus), silver gull (Larus novye-hol- 
andi), crested tern (Sterna  bergii), 
white-breasted cormorant (Phalacrocorax 
gouldi), pied cormorant (P. hypoleucus), 
gannet (Sula serrator), fairy penguin 
(Budyptula undina}, black swan (Cheno- 
pis atrata), black duck (Anas super- 
ciliosa), *shoveller (Spatula rhynchotis), 
*blue-billed duck (Erismatura australis), 
*musk duck (Biziura  lobata), white- 
breasted — oyster-catcher (Hematopus 
longirostris), sooty oyster-catcher  (H. 
fuliginosus), white-fronted heron (Noto- 
phoyx nove-hollandie), *baldcoot (Por-. 
phyrio melanotus), spur-winged plover 
(Lobivanellus lobatus), wedge-tailed eagle 
(Uroaetus audax), white-bellied sea eagle 
(Halietus leucogaster), harrier (Circus 
a ?), spotted owl (Ninox maculata), raven 
(Corone australis), hill crow-shrike (Stre- 
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pera arguta), small-billed cuckoo-shrike 
(Coracina parvirostris), scarlet-breasted 
robin (Petroeca  leggei), flame-breasted 
robin (P. phonicea), dusky robin (P. 
vittata), Gould’s blue wren (Malurus 
cyaneus), dusky fantail (Rhipidura 
diemenensis), brown-rumped tit (Acan- 
thiza diemenensis), yellow-rumped tit (A. 
chrysorthoa), spotted babbling thrush 
(Cinclosoma punctatum), lesser white- 
backed magpie (Gymnorhina hyperleuca 
grey butcher-bird (Cracticus cinereus), 
grey-tailed wliistler (Pachycephala glau- 
cura), spine-billed honey-eater (Acantho- 
rhynchus dubius), strong-billed honey- 
eater (Melithreptus validirostris), black- 
headed honey-eater (M. affinis); crescent 
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honey-eater — (Meliornis diemenensis), 
New Holland honey-eater (M. nove-hol- 
landiz), yellow wattle-bird (Acantho- 
chera paradoxa), yellow-throated honey- 
cuter (Ptilotis flavigularis), _white-eye 
(Zosterops coerulescens), _yellow-tipped 
pardalote  (Paralotus affinis), pipit 
Anthus australis), *fire-tailed finch 
(Zoneginthus bellus), *“spine-tailed swift 
(Chetura caudacuta), “azure kingfisher 
(Aleyone azurea), *pallid cuckoo (Cuculus 
inornatus), black cockatoo (Calyptorhyn- 
chus funereus), yellow-billed parrakeet 
(Platycercus browni), bronzewing pigeon 
(Phaps chaleoptera), brown quail (Synw- 
cus australis), painted quail (Turnix 


varia), starling (Sturnus vulgaris), 
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Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ Club 


EASTER CAMP-OUT, 1913 


(By CLIVE E. LORD, Hon. Secretary) 


The annual Faster camp of the ‘Tas- 
manian Field Naturalists’ Club was held 
this year at Safety Cove, Port Arthur. 
The development of this annual institu- 
tion is shown by the following list, show- 
ing the locality of and the number of 
members who have attended the various 
sprees held since their inception in 
€ 5 , 


1905.—Bream ‘Creek; camping party, 9. 
1903.—Cole’s Bay (Freycinet Peninsula); 
camping party, 40. . 
1907.—South Bruni; camping party, 27. 
1908.—Maria Island (Soldier’s Point); 
camping party, 27. 
1909.—Wineglass Bay (Freycinet Penin- 
‘sula), camping party, 84. 
1910.—Cole’s Bay; camping party, 97. 
1311.—Southport; camping party, 60. 
_ 1912.—Maria Island (Darlington); camp- 
ing party, 69. : 
_ 1913.—Safety Cove, Port Arthur; camp- 
ing’ party, 80. 


This year new ground was broken by 
choosing Safety Cove, on 'Tasman’s Peniu- 
sula, as the scene of the camp. Safety 
Cove is picturesquely situated on the 
western shore of Port Arthur, and about 
three miles from the old convict settle- 
ment. To the southward of the camp 
site is Brown Mountain, and it is in the 
basaltic cliffs that line the coast in the 
hear vicinity that the Blow Hole and the 
famous Remarkable Cave are situated. 
At the northern end of the cove the’ rocky 
shores of Point Puer jut out far into the 
sea. It was here that the boy convicts 
were condemned to spend many weary 
Years. Sometimes over 890 convicts, whose 
ages did not exceed 18 years, were im- 
Prisoned on the point, but as this portion 
of the convict establishment was not used 
after 1857 there is very little to be seen 
of the spacious buildings which were once 
erected here. Just to the north-east of 
Point Puer lies the far-famed Dead Is- 
Jand, the final resting place of hundreds 
of weary exiles, as well as a few free 


citizens of the colony. The main convict 
station was situated at less than a mile 
due east from Dead Island, on the shores 
ot Opossum Bay, and is, historically 
speaking, one of the most interesting 
places in Tasmania. It was first picked 
out as a station in 1880 by Governor Ar- 
thur, who sent Dr. Russell with a body 
of convicts and militia to form the 
nucleus of the future establishment which 
grew to such large dimensions about ten 
years later under the rule of the famous 
Dr. J. O'Hara Booth, who at one time had 
over 7,000 convicts under his charge, on the 
Peninsula. The conyicts were employed 
in building, farming, making roads, etc., 
as well as in the large workshops which 
were manned by convicts, and supplied 
the wants of the numerous inhabitants, 


Thursday evening at midnight, found 
&0 members aboard the s.s. Koomeela, and 
a start made for Safety Cove, Port Ar- 
thur, which was reached about daylight, 
and an advance party was landed imme- 
diately, and met by Mr. R. M. Tannez, 
who had kindly given the club permission 
to camp on his estate during our stay. 
‘The camp was pegged out, and a start 
made to bring all the camp impedimenta 
ashore, which was accomplished after 
humerous trips in the smaller boats that 
had been taken down fer the use of fish- 
ing parties, ete. The tents began to 
spring up like mushrooms, and within the 
space of a couple of hours the township 
of canvas had sprung into existence. 
Meanwhile the assistants had been busy. 
and a very acceptable breakfast was par- 
taken of. During the forenoon most mem- 
hers spent the time in putting their tents 
in order. : 

After lunch a large party visited the 
Blow Hole and the Remarkable Cave, 
which were situated not far from Saran: 
After leaving the camp a short walk 
through the serub brought us to the re- 
gular tourist road which leads to the 
cliffs, and passes, en route, the old Go- 
vernment farm, which, in the time of 
convict labour, must have been a very 
large establishment. At the present 
time only portion of the old build- 
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ings are occupied. ~The remainder are 
either on the verge of ruin or have been 
pulled down as dangerous. After leay- 
ing the farm the road leads on to the 
caye (a short side track leading to the 
Blow Hole), which is reached by steps cut 
in the face of the cliffs for a certain 
distance, while for the final few feet of 
the descent a wooden ladder is provided. 
The Remarkable Cave is well worth visit- 
ing, and the artists of the party were 
soon busy both with brush and camera, 
in order to bring back with them a me- 
mento of their visit, in the shane of 
views of this little known yet wonderful 
cave. ‘The steps down the face of the 
cliff lead to a large bowl-shaped opening, 
and from here the cave opens by two 
separate passages direct to the ocean, so 
it will be seen that it is practically a 
blowhole on a very large scale. At the 
time of cur visit the tide was very low, 
thus enabling one to walk right through 
to the ocean beach. 


The first evening in camp was a quiet 
one for all, as after the events of the 
day and preceding night bed was sought 
early. But the following morning the 
camp was astir by 7 o’clock, and a large 
number of members were to be seen dis- 
porting themselves in the placid waters 
of the bay, while others preferred a surf 
bathe on the outer beach. After break- 
fast members boarded the Koomeela and 
proceeded to Carnarvon, where a large 
party was landed, and proceeded to ex- 
plore the settlement and surrounding 
district, while a small but very enthusi- 
astic. party proceeded outside to the open 
ocean to see what treasure, in the shape 
of scientific specimens, could be dredged 
from the ocean’s bed. The steamer went 
several miles out to sea south of Tasman 
Island, and was ably handled by the 
genial skipper, Capt. Holyman, thus en- 
abling numerous hauls to be made. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the sea that was: 
running, the large dredge was lost, to- 
gether with many fathoms of wire rope, 
and future operations had to be carried. 
on with the small dredges only. As a 
separate report is to be issued upon the 
dredging, there is no need for further * 
mention here. : 

On Sunday the weather, which up to 
the present had been perfect, took a 
change for the worse, but this did not 
prevent parties being arranged to visit 
such places that were of interest to them, 
such as the fern gullies in the hills at 
the rear of the camp, Point Puer, etc., 
while in the evening a large camp fire 
was held on the beach, around which 
nearly the whole camp congregated. 


The Koomeela was again called into 
service on Monday, and the day spent 
in cruising round the bay and visiting 
such portions of the shores that seemed 

worthy of examination, while the dredge 


was several times brought into commis- 
sion to bring to the surface specimens 
from. the depths of the bay. Other 
excursions were made to Mt. Arthur, 
Oakwood, and the fern gullies in the 
near vicinity. 

The evenings in camp were usually 
spent in enjoyable socials, which were 
held round a large camp fire on the beach. 
Songs were sung, while several members 
proved their worrth in the wav of recit- 
ing. On one occasion Mr. C. 'l. Harris- 
son told the members how he spent last 
Easter in the icy regions of Antarctica, 
and another evening Captain Kerr brought 
down the house by singing several witty 
sea songs, or rather parodies of the same. 
These impromptu concerts were very popu- 
lar during the time we were under canvas, 
and caused the evenings to pass very 
pleasantly. 


But all good things must come to an 
end, and soon after breaktast on Tuesday 
morning a start was made to break up 
the camp. ‘There were many re- 
grets expressed as the tents were 
lowered down and folded up, and 
then carried off to the beach, where a 
very miscellaneous collection of luggage 
hegan to accumulate. However, the boats 
were scon busily engaged in transporting 
the camp  impedimenta aboard the 
steamer, and by a quarter to 1 the last load 
had been taken off, the anchor weighed, 
and the bows of the good ship Kcomeela 
turned in the direction of Hobart. A final 
flutter of handkerchiefs to the three local 
residents, who had come to bid us fare- 
well, and then Safety Cove passed from 
our view; but it is to be hoped not for 
very long. 

The homeward trip proved an eniévehla 
voyage, as, with the exception of a slight 
roll as we rounded Cape HataT) the motion 
of the boat was ayy noticeable. 

Taking the trip on the whole, it wa 
very enjoyable outine. The weather for 
the first portion of the camp was of the 
best, but the latter part of the trip was 
rather unsettled. However, speaking gene- 
rally of the whole outing, it was most 
pleasant, and things worked together for 
the enjoyment of all. | 


BOTANICAL NOTES. 
(By Mr. L. Rodway.) 


_The flowering plants growing at Safety 
Cove did not form any marked contrast 
to those growing “in the neighbourhood 
of Hobart, yet there were some interest- 
ing forms that well repaid the botanist. 
The  dagger-fruited  Takea (Hakea 
ugioniformis) was present in abundance. 
ts short, stiff, sharp leaves constantly 
arrested the attention of those who en- 
deavoured to walk through it. This was 


generally dispersed over the heathy coun- 
try. ‘The Hucalypts were stringy bark, 
white gum, blue gum, and a broad-leaved 
peppermint, which in Hooker’s work is 
treated as a distinct species (fucalyptus 
nitida). 


At the foot of Brown Mountain Mr. 
Harrison gathered two forms of unusual 
interest, one a stunted variety of blue 
gum, with short broad leaves and small 
flowers growing in threes, which resem- 
bled the heart-leaved gum rather closely 
in appearance. But the stalked leaves 
and its fruit could only place it with 
Eucalyptus globulus or cause it {fo 
be marked as a new species. In South- 
Wastern Victoria the common form of 
Eucalyptus globulus approximates to 
this, yet, till further information should 
alter our judgment, we may well term 
this form variety Harrisoni, and as 
such I hope to record it in the transac- 
tions of the Royal Society. The other 
gum was 4 peppermint, and appeared 
identical with the small fruiting Enu- 
calyptus corcifera common on the West- 
ern Tiers. 

; 


A large white-flowered everlasting 
‘Helichrysum: bracteatum, var, albidum) 
was abundant. It fdrms an _ excellent 
gerden plant, and seed was gathered for 
that purpose. Carnivorous plants were 
much in evidence; they belonged to two 
families, the butterworts and the sun- 
dews. Of the! former, the very pretty 
butterfly plant (Utricularia dichotoma) 
was in full flower, while the smaller 
species (U. lateriflora) was everywhere 
in the boggy land. Of the sundews there 
were the forked sundew (Drosera binata), 
the bright red spathulate sundew (D. 
spathulata), and the pretty little dwarf 
sundew (D. pygmoea), whose whole struc- 
ture, flower and all, could have been hid- 
len by a sixpenny piece. 


The autumn Eriochilus and the Duck 
were the only orchids in flower. The 
little wiry parasite, Cassytha  glabella, 
was everywhere, preying with charming 
indifference on whatever plants it found 
near. HWyebright (Huphrasia Brownii) 
was one of the few plants in flower. 
Pretty berries were not numerous, but 
towards the summit of Mount Arthur 
there was a gorgeous display of coffee 
berry (Coprosma hirtella), of all shades, 
from pale scarlet to black. This plant 
is often also called native holly, which 
is_a pity, for it is neither like nor any 
relation to a holly, whereas, on the other 
hand, it is closely related to the true 
coffee plant. The two seeds in the fruit 
are formed like miniature coffee beans, 
cand, if some enterprising naturalist will 
only gather sufficient. of them, roast, 
grind, make coffee, and drink it, it will 
be of some interest to 1ecord the result. 
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Port Arthur as a whole, especially the 
fern gullies, would afford interesting 
hunting for the lower forms of plant 
life, but the available time at the camp 
was all too short, and little was done to- 
wards collecting these groups. 


DREDGING RESULTS, 


(By Mr. C. 'T: Harrisson.) 


Amongst those interested, the dredging 
during the Easter trip of the Field 
Naturalists’ Club is always looked for- 
ward to with the keenest interest, for 
it is from the little-worked fields of ocean 
around our coast that we expect each 
year to get our rarest and most interest- 
ing specimens—to yield us something 
new. Above, in the sunlight, the little 
steamer will be riding buoyantly over 
waves that sweep foam-topped under the 
fresh north-easterly breeze, the sea birds 
sailing around, and all is light and mo- 
tion. Below, the dredge is groping 
blindly in the dim twilight® of the still 
depths, in the oozy debris of broken 
polyzoa and old sea shells, scraping a 
little here, a few feet of the sea floor 
there, yet each short drag adding to our 
knowledge of the abundant life of the 
Great Deep. And the means of the 
Tasmanian Field Naturalists enables 
them to deal only with the very fringe 
of this submarine world; but even in 
such comparatively shallow depths, less 


than 100 fathoms, a few short drags 
yields so many species of its different 


forms of life, hitherto unknown, or un- 
recorded from ‘Tasmanian waters, that 
we realise something of the work still to 


be done, of the multitudinous — life 
abounding, the uumber and variety of 


the unknown forms that must be still 
hidden there; and of the interesting 
questions of range and distribution. And 
fascinating work it is, prying into, in- 
vestigating, classifying, the wonderful, 
the beautiful, or the often grotesque In- 
habitants of the deeper seas. 

Although the dredging this year was 
somewhat disappointing, yet the small 
amount of stuff snatched with difficulty 
from a depth of about 450 feet, is yield- 
ing, as usual, new and unrecorded spe- 
cies in the different pylums presented— 
speaking to us of what might be done if 
means only allowed ,of Jess haphazard, 
more systematic work being carried out. 
On March 22, after taking a large 
party from Safety Cove to the port, the 
Koomeela steamed out of Port Arthur, 
south, with the dredging party on board. 
The first trial was made about two miles 
from the entrance, in about 50 fathoms, 
but the dredge came up empty after both 
drags. The Koomeela then steamed out 


until the bearings of Tasman Island and 
Cape Raoul showed the vessel was seven 
miles off shore; the depth then about 
70 fathoms. The work here was carried 
out under difficulty, with a strong breeze 
from the north-east, and «considerable 
sea running. ‘The steamer- was rolling 
gunwale in, water occasionally over’ the 
deck, and the heavy derrick, from which 
the dredge was worked, swinging violent- 
ly with the rolling of the vessel. Only 
a small amount of stuff was brought*up 
in the few drags, and, probably with a 
heavy load in, the line parted in 4 
heavy roll, and the large dredge from 
the University, with over 80 fathoms of 
rope, was lost. ! 


On March 24, in taking parties to the 
Port and to Oakwood, three drags weie 
tried—one ‘near the Settlement, one 
nearer the Isle of the Dead, and the 
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species of ““Pugettia,” but as that, crab 
is now in Sydney awaiting description 
and name. they cannot be compared. 
But a still more ‘‘spider-like’’ crab is a 
fine Homolide, apparently of the genus 
Latreillia, with a pointed triangular 
body ‘of about half an inch long, and 
spindle legs of four times that length. 
The long thin eye-stalks, carrying large 
eyes, are half as long as the body. Have 
never taken any of this family before. 
Another crab not dredged before—rough 
odd-shaped, with a couple of feeble legs 
turned up on to the back, as if to carry 
a mantle or protective Covering, as do 
the Dromide. From the mud in Port 
Arthur a couple of Callianasside tiny 


-lobster-like creatures, with almost trans 


third in a. deep hole beyond the isle. - 


Thick brown mud was brought up each 
time, with a few interesting varieties of 
shells, crustacean, cake urchins, ete. 


Amongst the molluses from the frag: 
-mentary polyzoic sand and old shelis 
brought up. from 70 fathoms, Mr. May 
thas shown me the hollow horn-like Den- 
-talium virgula, with small embryonic 
shells, from which they apparently grow, 
still. showing at the smaller end. Un- 
recorded from ‘Tasmania. ‘l'wo or three 
-pair of Caidita rosulenta, a fine spccies 
of cockle; to the uninitiated very like 
Trigonias in appearance; large massive 
shells. A Cuspidaria, a white cockle 
shell, about half an inch across, the 
“length doubled by the one end of the 
-yalves, narrowing out in a hollow tube. 


Mr. May Fone out that this agreés 
closely with a species dredged by the 
Challenger in 1,000 fathoms ot the 


Azores. As it is scarcely. likely to be 
the same, it is probably a new species, 
A triangular-shaped shell of abont the 
same size could not be placed at all. Un- 
fortunately, only an old worn valve, and 
a. fragment of a larger one found, so 
is practically useless. Already a con- 
siderable number of smaller shells, mem- 
bers of the large family of Marginellas, 
etc., have been picked out, and more 
new or rare varietizs may be found 
amongst these smaller species. , 


Almost every crab from the 70 fathoms 
is either new, or not taken on our pre- 
vious trips. A handsome white crab, 
bristling with points or tubercles, was 
a welcomed prize, for a badly-damaged 
specimen was taken at about the same 
depth off Schouten Island, Easter, 1910, 
and pronounced ‘‘new’’ at the Austra- 
lian. Museum, Sydney. A fime pair 
of the family Maiide, or ‘‘spider crabs,” 
bearing long stout points on their cara- 
pace, resembles one taken on the same 
occasion, and supposed to be a new 


parent covering, and one largely develop- 
ed front claw. iy 


In Professor JT. Thompson — Flynn’s 
specimen jars all the lower forms. of 
life found a resting place. And although, 
from the small amount of stuff brought 
up, the “take” is more limited than 
usual, still there are curious and inter- 
esting creatures amongst it. ‘Dubicolous 


worms in slightly curving, horny, quill-. 


like cases, four inches in length; some 
specimens of the beautiful fan-shaped 
“cup-coral” (Ilabellum), only found in 
the deeper water. Varieties of the star- 
fish family; handsome Asteroids, very 
different from the species usually fount 
in shallow water; the largest a fine five- 
rayed star nearly six inches across; 
Ophiuroids, with long writhing arms; 
Ascidians, sponges, ete. 


These curious and complicated forms 


are not so readily dealt with as the 
higher animals, molluses, crustacea, 
-etc., and have yet to be sorted and clas- 
sified; so the Professor can say very 
little about them yet. But it is ‘almost 
certain that some of them will prove 
new species. 


GHOLOG.CAL NOTES ON POUL 
ARTHUR DISTRICT. 


(By A. N. Lewis.) 


= 


Safety Cove, Port Arthur, is not one of 
our many places of great geological inter- 
est, but the results of the camp in this 
line were by no means unsatisfactory, be- 
cause, although nothing absolutely new 
was discovered, at least one very interest- 
ing formation, described fully below, was 
found. 


The oldest rocks in the vicinity of the 
camp were the cliffs at Point Puer. ‘Chey 
are composed of almost perfectly horizon— 
tal layers of permo-carboniferous lime- 


Incidents connected with the Annual Outing of the Club at Safety Cove. 


A Boating Party at Safety Cove. 


stones and mudstones, interstratified with 
layers of slatey-coloured marine mud- 
stones. The beds stretch inland for some 
distance, probably underlying the sand- 
stones of the hills behind. ‘Vhey are also 
continued past Carnarvon for some dis- 
tance. ‘The following is a rough estimate 
of the various layers at the highest part 
of the cliffs: —Barren, yellowish mudstones 
about 20ft., mud-limestones and pure lime- 
stones containing all typical fossils of 
this horizon about 40ft., greyish barren 
mudstones about 20ft., limestones about 
10ft., another layer of the greyish mud- 
stones 4ft., basal mudstones of unknown 
depth. These beds have a slight tilt to the 
northward, and to Dead Island and the 
surrounding shore-line, as well as those 
beds to the north of Carnarvon are all of 
the upper layer, while the end of the 
cliffs near Safety Cove are of the bottom 
layers, all the rest having been worn 
away. ‘The fossils to be found in the 
mudstones are the usual ones found in this 
system. ‘I'here are some very good speci- 
mens of the productus to be found, and 
there is a marked absence of all larger 
shells, such as the Spirifera convoluta, 
the Aviculopectens, and the Hurydesmas. 

The hills at the back of Safety Cove and 
around the caves are composed of yellow 
or red mesozoic sandstones, entirely bar- 
ren of fossils. There are some sandstones 
of the same period at the head of Long 
Bay, in which traces of Wan tase and 
Zeugophyllites were observed. ‘These evi- 
dently meige into the coal measures fur- 
ther north. 


The whole of the mountains on the east- 
ern side of Port Arthur are formed of 
diabase. They have been formed with 
Cape Pillar and Cape Raoul as a sill of 
diabase, which has welled up further to 


the north, filled some fissure in 
the overlying — strata, but never 
reached the surface, and forced its 


Way between the layers of older strata 
which overlay it for thousands of feet 
above the present summits of the moun- 
tains. he flatness of Cape Raoul and 'Tas- 
man Island is caused by the moulding of 
the molten diabase by the overlying stra- 
ta. The softer rock which was above 
them once has been worn away, but the 
hard, igneous rock has resisted erosion 
and preserved the original flat, sill-like 
structure it assumed in forming. ‘The 
columnar structure has been formed at 

e edge of the sill, where the diabase 
Stopped either through impediment or 
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through coming out of the edge of the 
sandstone. A few patches of this older 
sandstone are to be seen, one near Cape 
Pillar and others towards the western 
end of the sill near Wedge Bay. Cape 
Raoul, Cape Pillar, Arthur’s Peak, Brown 
Mountain the top of Mount Arthur are 
formed in this way, and are diabase, not 
basalt, as they are sometimes called. 


Now, when this diabase was forced 
through the sandstone strata at a tem- 
perature of about 3,000deg. Fahr., it pro- 
duced remarkable changes on the sand- 
stones with which it came in contact, and 
this metamorphic rock was by far the 
most interesting formation found. 


The place where it is best seen is be- 
tween the Blowhole and the Caves, where 
the diabase of Brown Mountain meets the 
sandstones. In one place the following 
structure can be clearly seen. There is a 
small cliff of sandstones, with conglom- 
erates on the top, underneath which can 
be seen the first effects of the enormous 
heating from below. For a foot or so the 
change is hardly noticeable, and is con- 
fined to a hardening of the rock, but after 
that it changes with increasing rapidity. 
Soon the rock becomes a dull brown, and 
very much harder, and large specks of 
mica appear. Very soon: the rock is s0 


hard as to be unaffected by a hammer 
blow, but still preserves its stratified 
form. Up through cracks has welled thin 


sheets of diabase as miniature dykes, tell- 
ing of the sill not far below. Great masses 
of entirely changed matter are seen mixed 
up with the other rock, which soon loses 
all resemblance to any stratified rock, and 
becomes purely a mass of quartzite. ‘Ihe 
whole rock has now been changed in col- 
our. Some of it is a pale green, some 
blue, other parts are a chining black; 
some again are like polished marble, and 
all of it is much Heels than the ordinary 
diabase, which comes just below it. 

This is continued with great variety all 
along the southern coast between Brown 
Mountain and Cape Raoul, and is a sight 
worth the trip to see. 


The absence of native shell mounds 
along the whole shores of Port Arthur 1s 
particularly noticeable. The reason is 
probably that there are few shell beds 
near containing the shellfish eaten by the 
natives. There is one‘ large bed at Long 
Bay, and a few flints were found at other 
places. 
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Casmanian Field Naturalists’ Club 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Hopart, 
September, 1014. 


The Committee have much pleasure in presenting the Ninth Annual 
Report of the Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ Club, as follows :— 


During the past year the general policy of the Club has been carried 
out in a systematic manner and the meetings have been regularly 
attended. Matiy instructive lectures have been delivered and the thanks 
of the Club are due to those Members who prepared them. 


The following is a brief resumé of the meetings held :— 


September 18th—Annual Meeting, Election of Officers, Chairman’s 
Address, ‘‘Vhe Protection of Our Native Fauna,’ by Professor Flynn. 
October 30th—Lecture by Dr. Bernard Thomas on ‘Southern Stars.’ 
November 13th—Micro-Lantern Demonstration. December 11th— 
Lecture, ‘The Mount Field Range,’ by Mr. L Rodway. February 12th, 
1914—Lecture on ‘Fishes,’ by Dr. A. H. Clarke. March 5th—‘ Notes 
on Camping,’ by Mr. L. Rodway. April 3oth—Easter Camp Reports. 
May 14th—Lecture, ‘Entomology and the Public Health,’ by G. H. 
Hardy. June 11th—‘ Geological Notes, by Mr. W. H. Clemes. July 
gth—‘ Botanical Studies,’ by Mr. J. H. Gould. August 6th—Lecture, 
‘The Economic Value of Birds,’ by Mr. A. L. Butler. 


Several Committee Meetings have been held during the year and 
the Committee wishes to accord its appreciation of Mr. Rodway’s 
generous action in placing a room at our disposal for these meetings. 


Publications 


During the year an illustrated handbook dealing with the Easter 
Camp was issued to Members, and it is hoped to issue another number 
of the Zasmanian Naturalist at an early date. 


* 
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Gxcursions 


The chief Excursion of the year, the Easter Camp, was attended by 
100 persons including Messrs. Hedley and Briggs of the Australian 
Museum, Sydney. ‘That these Experts should come so far for the 
specific purpose of attending one of the Club’s Camps is sure evidence 
that the work we are doing in the field of Nature Study is becoming 
widely known and appreciated. 


Papers are already appearing in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society and the Australian Zoologist, founded upon specimens collected 
during the Camp. 


Collecting was also done at the several other Excursions held 
during the year but the attendance at those was not very numerous. 


It is greatly to be regretted that one of the principal reasons for the 
existence of the Field Naturalists’ Club, namely, to provide scientific 
field excursions, has been very much neglected in the past year. The 
committee recognise that the fault lies, partly with them, and hope, with 
the assistance of the members, to improve the excursions in the 
forthcoming season. ° - : 


Microscope Section 


At the suggestion of Mr. H. M. Nicholls, the Government 
Entomologist, a number of Members of the Club met in the Meeting 
Room of the Royal Society, on 28th February, 1914, for the purpose 
of forming a Microscopical Section of the Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ 
Club. 


Mr. Nicholls, who was voted to the chair, explained the objects of 
the Meeting and suggested a line of action. 


It was unanimously resolved : That a Microscopical Section of the 
‘Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ Club be formed and that Messrs. H. M. 
Nicholls and R. A. Black be Chairman and Secretary respectively for the 
ensuing year. 


So far three Meetings have been held, and these at the Laboratory. 


_ of the University, which was secured at the instigation of Prof. Flynn 
and approval of the Council of the University. 


Rules have been drawn up and adopted and the subscription fixed 
at 2/6 per annum. 


The object of the Section is the advancement generally of know- 
ledge relating to the Microscope and its use as a means of studying the 
forms of life that are not otherwise visible. 
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Che Botanical Section 
The section has been very active during the present year. Mane 
meetings have been held, mostly informal, and good work in general 
knowledge of plant-life has been done. Under the e¢are of Misses 
Barnard and Pocock the Club’s herbarium is steadily growing, consisting 
at present of close upon 300 named and well mounted specimens. The 
__ thanks of the Club are due to these ladies. 


Statement of Receipts and Gxpenditure for the = 
Financial Year ended soth September, 1914 
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Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ Club 


EASTER CAMP-OUT, 1914 


(By CLIVE E. LORD, Hon. Secretary) 


The Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ 
‘Club held its tenth annual Laster 
camp at the Schoutens during the 
recent holidays, and a record was 
established as regards the _ number 
of members attending. The  local- 
ity of Freycinet Peninsula has al- 


ways been a popular one for camping 
parties, and as soon as it was definitely 
decided to camp there again this year 
the committee felt quite justified in 
chartering from Messrs. Holyman Bros. 
Ltd. the coastal steamer Koomeela, a 
vessel of some 200 tons, as it was esti- 
mated that about 80 members would at- 
tend. But as the date of departure drew 
near and the trip became more widely 
known, applications began to roll in, and 
the ladies’ section was soon over-applied 
for, and numerous intending members 
had to be refused admission owing to the 
number being limited. As the time drew 
on it became apparent that the total 
membership would reach the utmost 
number that could be taken, namely, 100, 
and this proved to be the case, as the 
lists had to be definitely closed some time 
before the date of departure. 


A private camping party of one hun- 
dred members is, it is believed, a record 
for Tasmania. It comprised many club 
members and a fair proportion of non- 
members, whilst two members of the 
staff of the Australian Museum, Sydney, 
Messrs. Charles Hedley and E. A. Briggs, 
came across especially to take part in 
the camp. 


The original intention was to have 
camped at Cole’s Bay, on the western 


‘side of the Peninsula, but owing to the’ 


wind being strong from the west, with 
‘every prospect of continuing, it was de- 
cided, during our voyage up the coast, to 
alter the site to Wineglass (or 'Thouin) 
Bay, on the outer or eastern shore, where 
the camp was sheltered from the wind, 
and escaped to a very large extent the 
rain and inclement weather that pre- 
vailed in the south-western and other 
portions of the State during Waster. ~As 
it was, the dredging operations had to be 
curtailed, and the fishing was affected, 
as the catches were considerably below 


.again between Wineglass 


the records of previous 
locality. 

Midnight on Thursday, April 9, found 
100 members on board the Koomeela, and 
a few minutes later the vessel set out for 
the coast. Dunalley was reached about 
5 p.m., and the anchor dropped in order 
to wait for daylight, so as to negotiate 
the East Bay Neck Canal, which we pass- 
ed through later with heavy rain fall- 
ing, and every prospect of a rainy day. 
However, as we went up the coast we 
drew out of the rain belt, but the wind 
freshened considerably, and some of the 
members experienced the discomforts of 
mal-de-mer, and consequently found the 
trip of rather tits duration. Schouten 
Passage was passed through about 1 p.m., 
and the anchor lowered away in Wine- 
glass Bay shortly before 3 p.m. on Good 
Friday afternoon. 

{Wineglass, or Thouin, Bay is situated 
on the eastern side of Freycinet Penin- 
sula, which, together with Schouten  Is- 
land, is generally referred to as “The 
Schoutens.” The peninsula from Cole’s 
Bay to the passage is about 12 miles 
long, and about four miles at its broad- 
est point, but in two places, namely, 
between Sleepy and Cole’s Bays, and 
and Hazard 
Bays, the width is considerably contract- 
ed, and two low-lying necks formed, each 
being only a mile or so across: Schouten 
Island, which lies to the south, and 
somewhat resembles a miniature Austra: 
lia in outline, is very hilly, and has an 
area of about 8,500 acres. The general 
character of the country is compare 
different from that which is met wit 
around Hobart. ‘The greater portion of 
the district is very mountainous, but the 
chief characteristic is the granite peaks 
and boulders which abound: everywhere. 
Their romantic outline and rich colour- 
ing, more aay when seen in con- 
junction with graceful groups of the 
Oyster Bay pine, form a type of scenery 
that cannot be portrayed by brush or 
camera, but needs actual investigation 
in its natural grandeur for its unique 
charm to be understood and appreciated. 


The boats were at once lowered, and 
a start made to get the camp impedi- 


trips to this 


menta ashore, which, together with ‘the 
hundred passengers, took some time, but 
as the tents and other gear had been 
sent ashore first it was not long before 
the miniature township began to spring 
up rapidly in the sheltered scrub behind 
the high sand dune which ran parallel 
with the beach, and formed a most ex- 
cellent breakwind. The ladies’ quarters 
were picturesquely situated at the south- 
eastern end of the bay, and bounded on 
one side by the sea, and on the other 
by a fresh-water creek that has its source 
at Hazard Lagoon, and at the time of 
our visit was discharging a fine’ stream 
of fresh water into the bay. The men’s 
quarters were situated more to the south- 
west, but easily accessible from the 
beach, while the cooks’ quarters and din- 
ing tables were set up in the centre of 
the camp. There were about 40 tents 
erected, including the stores tent and a 
large marquee that was to have been 
used in case of bad weather. But»al- 
though the wind was troublesome at 
times, we were able to dine in the open 
during the whole of the camp. The nu- 
merous tents ashore, together with the 
steamer Koomeela and the yachts Her- 
mione, Pilgrim, and Pacific anchored in 
the bay, gave this usually quiet Iccality 
a very populous appearance, and formed 
a charming scene when viewed from one 
of the*many points of vantage in the 
near neighbourhood. 


The majority of the members retired 
to their tents early the first evening, 
after the tiring events of the day, but 
the next day the camp woke early to 
the varied calls of the bush and the roll 
of the slight surge upon the shore. ‘The 
weather, although cold, did not stop 
many from taking their morning dip in 
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the sea, and several parties were to be ° 


seen thus engaged each morning before 
the two si eit guns and the sound of an 
improvised gong denoted that breakfast 
was ready. : 
_ On Saturday a large party was organ- 
ised and an excursion made to  Cole’s 
Bay, while smaller parties made trips to 
the numerous places of intérest in the 
locality, such as Mts. Freycinet and 
Hazard, and the many picturesque bays, 
lagoons, etc., of the district. Some went 
just for the excursion, others for the 
sake of pursuing their divers hobbies, 
and during the remaining days each 
party, hearing of the advantages of 
places not yet yisited, made every en- 
deavour to see ali that was possible in 
the only too short time that was at our 
disposal. Some were more inclined to 
keep in the vicinity of the camp and 
quietly enjoy the scenic beauties that 
abounded near at hand. 

On Sunday the Koomeela made a trip 
to Schouten Island, and afterwards trawl 
ing operations were carried out in the 


“is the intention of the club to brin 


Bay. - Although not many edible! fish 
were secured, yet the scientists of the 
party obtained quite a wealth of matter 
for future investigation. But perhaps 
of even more interest were the treasures 
in the shape of specimens that were rais- 
ed from the ocean’s bed on the following 
day (Monday), when the steamer took a 
small but intensely eager and interested 
party several miles out off the coast in 
order to carry out dredging operations. 


The fishing was not up to the standard 
of previous years, mainly owing to the 
weather conditions. Flathead, crayfish, 
and barracouta were exceedingly numer- 
ous, but trumpeter were not caught in 
any number, while other species were in 
no case very plentiful, although enough 
were obtained for several meals for all 
members, and mention must also be 
made of a rockcod of most noble propor- 
tions and weight that was captured in 
the kelp near the camp. 

The whole party rallied round: the 
camp fire each evening, when enjoyable 
socials were held. Mr. Charles Pitman 
was usually in the van in these events, 
which caused the evenings to pass most 
pleasantly, especially as there were many 
of the party who possessed considerable 
musical talent. 

It was decided to make an early start 
on Tuesday morning, in order to make 
sure of getting through the canal in day- 
light, so at 5.380 a.m. the  steamer’s 
whistle, aided by the camp signal guns, 
roused all members, and an immediate 
start was made to break camp. ‘To the 
credit of all concerned, this was done in 
good time, the final load being aboard 
the Koomeela by 8.30 a.m., when the re- 
turn trip was commenced. This proved 
a long journey for some, as a stiff south- 
erly ‘breeze caused a considerable. roll, 
and. a delay, the canal being reached at 
5.80, but an, adverse tide and a promi- 
nent sandbank detained us for half an 
hour or more, town being finally reached 
at 10.45 p.m. on Tuesday night. 


The natural history work will be dealt 
with by the experts concerned, but be- 
fore closing this report I ‘would again 
like to draw attention to the advisabil- 
ity of permanently reserving Freycinet 
Peninsula, and having the flora’ and 
fauna properly protected. There is no 
doubt that at present great destruction 
is going on, and large tracts of the coun- 
try have been swept by fire, while the 
fauna have greatly diminished since our 
last visit to this locality. An interesting 
specimen in the shape of a Tasmanian 
devil was observed on Mt. Freycinet, and 
a few kangaroo and wallaby noted. ae 
this 
matter prominently before the authori- 
ties, and it is to be hoped some action 
will be taken before it is too late. | 


GROUP OF you 
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‘ DREDGING OPERATIONS. 


(By C. HEDLEY, Assistant Curator Australian Museum, Sydney) 


i 
In the programme of the field natural- 
ists a prominent place was given to the 
study of marine life. Former excursions 
had made many valuable contributions to 
our knowledge of life under the sea, and 


preparations were made to. prosecute 
these. researches and to obtain further 
knowledge. 


A persistent westerly gale opposed the 
efforts of those interested in deep sea 
dredging. Sheltered though the camp 
was by mountain and forest, the keen 
westerly whistled by tent and table, and 
its force could be gauged by the driving 
scud overhead and the white-topped 
waves in the bay. 


Each. day. plans were made and re- 
made, a start was arranged for daybreak, 
then for after breakfast, finally, but in 
vain, for the afternoon. Barometers were 
watched, but refused to’ rise as persistent- 
ly as the watched pot refuses to boil. 
Weather prophets hardened their hearts 
when the conchologists or ichthyologists 
besought a favourable forecast and de- 
clared that the gale must “‘blow itself 
out,” whatever that may mean, regard- 
less of scientific reeds. 


On the last day, the captain consented 
to take a party to sea, more because the 
excursion could not be wholly wastea 
than hecause the weather gave much hope 
pf success. A small party was picked tor 
the adventure rather for their toughness 
than for their science. This forlorn hope 
was escorted to the beach with befitting 
solemnity, and despatched with high re- 
solve, either to exact tribute from Nep- 
tune, or—to yield it. And, as -has so 
often happened to a desperate sally, they 
achieved more success than they - haa 
anticipated. 


Rounding Cape Forestier the wind was 
found to have drawn a little further to 
the south than was apparent at the 
anchorage, so that the towering bulk of 
Mount Freycinet screened the inshore 
water from the full force of the storm. 


Before leaving Hobart, two wire: ropes, 
each! 200. fathoms long, were spliced to- 
gether, in the hope that this would en- 
able the -natnralist to penetrate beyond 


the continental: shelf and to explore a = 


new fauna in the deeper colder water that 
is yet unknown. Such hopes could not 
now be realised, and the extra length was 
not put to service. 


For the work a wire rope was first 
shackled to a bucket dredge, and to the 
tail of that again was fastened a few 
fathoms of rope trailing an ordinary 


dredge. Both were fitted with a swivel 
link, to prevent the spinning which sadly 
kinks and strains a rope. About a quar- 
ter of a mile from the cliffs this appara- 
tus was lowered overboard. ‘The bucket 
floated away, and slowly drowned before 
the Eady gaze of seamen and scientists. 
How loaded would it return, or would 
it return at all? For a quarter of an 
hour 1t was dragged by the steamer drift- 
ing’ seawards before the wind. ‘I‘hen, 
when it had sunk to a depth estimated at 
30 fathoms it was hauled in by the winch. 
Steadily the rope returned through the 
yard-arm block, and over the reel, until 
a red phantom shone in the sea, and a 
second later broke the surface. <A yell 
from the watchers warned the winchman 
to slacken speed, and as the bucket 
dangled in the air the artist, I mean the 
artiste, with the camera caught it. An- 
other instant and the boathook caught it 
too, and dragged it inboard, empty, as 
empty as it went down. Still, there was 
a second string to our bow, and the 
manilla was smartly hauled in, hand over 
hand, till the dredge clattered against the 
side. But the dredge net was full and 
plait, and when tipped on the hatch 
by eager hands, pnead a harvest of liv- 
ing closed Trigonia and dead separate 
Trigonia valves gleaming with beautiful 
nacre. <A mat of Polyzoa, crabs crawl- 
ing eR H a heap of sand, a litter of 
shelis, and through this pile quick fingers 
ran, snatching here and there a prize, 
naming and guessing, sorting and spying. 
Even the sailor folk were infected with 
our enthusiasm, and rough tarry hands 
strayed over the pile and picked out with 
admiration the living jewels of the sea. 


But our presetit business is neither to 
study nor admire, but to gatker the har- 
vest. So the catch was quickly swept 
into bags and buckets. Again the gear 
was Jowered gently and carefully over- 
board. By this time we had drifted a 
half-mile further seawards. On the first 
occasion the dredge had probably been 
sliding over the beds of giant kelp which 
clothe the rocky ground below the cliffs. 
Hence the failure of the bucket to gather 
material. 


On the second return, both came up 
with a full charge. As the bucket rose 
out of the sea a.Pyrosoma, like a great 
white cucumber, was seen balanced across 
the handle. A hand stretched out from 
the rail to save it, but before the fingers 
closed on it tne bucket swung and_ the 
Pyrosoma floated back into the ocean. 
Now we estimated our depth at 40 to 59 
fathoms, the bucket had ploughed into 


fine sand, and the dredge had gathered 
a miscellaneous mass of shells, Crustacea 
and Echinodermata, but no ‘I'rigonia. 
Several handsome scallops, Pecten Medius, 
were alive. An urchin was infected in 
nearly every instance by a gasteropod 
parasite, a species of Eulima, new to 
science. In a broken Voluta fusiformis 
was a red hermit crab with bristly claws. 

Again we cleaned up and lowered the 
WEEE, All this time we had been drift- 
ing seaward into rougher water. Now we 
were about two miles off shore, and were 
losing the shelter of the land. We paid 
out 200 fathoms of rope, and while it 
dragged we gave attention to the cottee 
and sandwiches which the hostess of the 
party had thoughtfully arranged; but it 
was a subject which, sad to say, was not 
equally attractive to all of us. When 
this was disposed of we ordered the 
dredge up. 

As the bucket emerged from the water, 
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some green mud splashing out of its 
mouth showed ‘that we had reached down 
to a bed of glauconite. ‘This indicated 
that the dredge must have sunk to about 
80 to 120 fathoms, a depth supported by 
the fauna; for we extracted from the 
meshes of the dredge a number of fine 
solitary coral, three inches in diameter, 
a Flabellum by name. Under the culti- 
vation of Professor Flynn, these subse- 
quently blossomed into superb flowers of 
waving tentacles. 


By this time the vessel had reached 
water so rough that our captain declined 
to go further out, so we steamed back to 
our first station on the ‘l'rigonia ground 
under the cliffs, and repeated our experi- 
ences. 


Though the party had not fulfilled its 
aim of reaching unexplored depths, yet 
it returned to camp with the satisfaction 
of having accomplished useful work, 


THE ENTOMOLOGY OF FREYCINET’S PENINSULA. 


(By G. H. HARDY, Assistant Curator Hobart Museum) 


The entumology of Freycinet’s Penin- 
sula during April at least is very poor. 
Barking gave the best results, as far as 
numbers are concerned. Searching under 
stones gave no results of importance 
other than ants. Beating was a failure, 
due to the rough winds, and very few 
insects were on the wing. 


Aptera.—-Only one common species of 
this order was observed, but this was in 
greater numbers than around Hobart. 


Orthoptera.—One grasshopper only was 
taken, and several very common species 
were noted. ‘Iwo common species of cock- 
roaches were also observed. 


Neuroptera. — One specimen of the 
introduced golden-eye or green-lace-wing 
fly was observed. No native species were 
observed or taken. 


Hymenoptera.—T'wo species of ichneu- 
mons, four bracons (one a new species to 
the Museum collections), two thynnids or 
flower-wasps, one pompillid, one apidw or 

e, and one ant were taken. Several 
species of ants were seen, but all of the 
commonest species. Even these insects 
were scantily distributed. 


Sera rare beetles were taken, 
although several new species to the Mu- 
seum collections» were a welcome addi- 
tion. In all, about 38 specimens, belong- 
ing to 20 species and 11 families, were 
brought back. 


Lepidoptera.—Of butterflies, only the 
large brown species, Heteronympha me- 
rope, common everywhere, was observed. 
Only a few small moths were observed, 
and the only capture of importance: were 
some larvae extracted from the seed-heads 
and stems of the grass tree brought back 
by various members of the camp. From 
this source several full-grown larve and 
one pupa were collected. 


Diptera. — Diptera offered but scanty 
selection, only two mosquitoes being cap- 
tured, unless we count those that other 
members of the party captured and spoilt 
in the usual reckless manner indulged in 
by non-entomologists. The two brought 
back have been sent to Mr. F. M. Littler, 
of Launceston. 


Another blood-sucking fly, in the form 
of a Leptide (a family allied to the Taba- 


VIEWS ON MT. HAZARD. 


nide, or March-fly, a notorious  blood- 
sucking family) was observed in quanti- 
ties on the Coles’ Bay side of the Hazard 
Mountains. The blood-sucking habits of 
the Leptids are apparently, not generally 
recognised, although they are recorded 
from several parts of the world, and lL 
regret 1 did not take the opportunity to 
settle the point on the spot whilst 1 had 
the chance. 


One species of Anthomide, and 
Dexide, were also captured. 


Hemiptera.—Five species, belonging to 
five families, were taken, but all belong 
to common species around Hobart. 


Taken as a whole, the entomological 
aspect of Freycinet’s Peninsula was very 
poor indeed, but there were signs, in the 
form of larvee and ove (eggs), that pro- 
mise the district having happier times at 
some other portion of the year. Review- 
ing the families that should be in evi- 
dence at this time of the year, together 
with those that were actually observed 
and taken, I was rather struck with the 
lack of grass moths, the commoner bush- 
flies, and many families of parasitic and 
predaceous habits. 

Three days in one district, however, is 
not long enough to form a definite opinion 
concerning its entomological aspect, but 
73 insects only collected in three days, 
even at this time of the year, is very 
small. 


one 


Since writing the above, I have heard 
from Mr. Littler about the two species 
of mosquitoes sent to him, and he in- 
forms me that one of the’ species (Nys- 
sSorhynchus annulipes) has only been 
taken by himself singly on two occasions. 
He has, however, subsequently had a few 
more sent to him, and terateues although 
rarely taken, it seems to have a wide 
distribution. The other species is com- 
mon. 


Referring to the caterpillar in the 
grass-tree seed-heads and stems, he in- 
orms me that he has met with a species 
of Noctue having this food-plant, but 
‘was not successful in rearing it. 


From Mr. White, to whom I have sent 
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full particulars, I have received a reply 
to my queries concerning the blood-suck- 
ing Leptide, and the following extract is 
of general interest :— 


“T am much interested by your letter 
of yesterday, more especially as I have 
row nearly finished a paper giving a revi- 
sion of the Tasmanian Leptidw and the 
related families. The species that you. 
have discovered is quite new to me... . 
As to the biting habits, you are probably 
quite correct in your observation;  al- 
though rare in the Leptide, it is not 
unknown. In the Paleo-Arctic region 
the only genus accused of blood-sucking 
is Leptis, and even this is open to con- 
siderable doubt. In North America the 
females of some species of Symphoromyia 
are undoubted blood-suckers. Coming 
to Australia, two undescribed species of 
Leptide that are blood-suckers occur in 
New South Wales. Mr. Austin states 
that they are allied to Symphoromyia. 
I am not acquainted with these myself. 


“As to the systematic position of the 
species, the venation of the wings, as 
shown in your sketch, does not (with one 
pessible exception) agree with any of the 
23 genera of Leptide of which I have 
particulars. It is almost. certainly a 
new genus, and, from what you say of 
the habits, probably nearly allied to the 
two undescribed New South Wales spe- 
cies.”” 


Mr. Austin, mentioned above, is a 
great authority on blood-sucking Diptera 
at the British Museum. 


Mr. White will describe this species in 
his forthcoming work on the Tasmanian 
Leptide. 


Searching amongst my collection of 
Tasmanian bees I find the bee taken at 
Freycinet’s Peninsula is new to the col- 
lection. It will come as a surprise to 
many to hear that my collection of bees 
shows that well over sixty definite dis- 
tinct species of bees occur in ‘Tasmania. 

have a further dozen or more doubt- 
fully distinct species. Only 387 species 


of bees have as yet been recorded from 
Tasmania. (“his number does not in- 
clude the honey bee, an _ introduced 
species). 
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GEOLOGY OF WINEGLASS BAY. 


(By W. H. CLEMES) 


On the eastern side of Freycinet Penin- 
sula is a deep bay, called Wineglass or 
Thouin Bay, a gem set in the midst of 
rugged granite peaks of surpassing gran- 
deur. rom our camping site we looked 
across the deep blue waters of the bay to 
a magnificent stretch of peaks of rosy 
granite, with a pure white beach stretch- 
ing crescent-wise beneath—a_ picture 
worthy of the pencil and brush of any 
artist. It seems almost desecration to 
analyse such a thing of beauty, and to 
probe and delve for its hidden secret, but 
the interests of science must be pleaded 
in extenuation. 


The granite belongs to an almost lost 
period of time, as far as Tasmania is con- 
cerned, situated between the Silurian and 
Permo-carboniferous periods, when no 
sediments that can be recognised were 


laid down. But, fortunately for 'Tas- 
mania, «x great igneous intrusion took 


place, and huge masses of granite, both 
on the East and West Coasts of ‘Tas- 
mania, forced and worked their way into 
the overlying strata, and consolidated 
deep down beneath the surface, bringing 
with them the rich stores of mineral 
wealth that have made our little island 
so famous. Subsequent denudation has 
exposed these rock masses, and given us 
such magnificent rugged scenery as only 
granite country can give. ‘These rocks 
for the present have been placed in the 
Devonian period. 


A critical analysis of the rock itself 
cannot be carried out without micro- 
scopic examination. The preparation of 
the slides is a lengthy process, and so I 
must content myself with a few genera! 
remarks on composition and structure, as 
viewed in hand specimens. The rock ap- 
pears to consist principally of biotite 
mica, pink orthoclase pales and quartz. 
Mr. A. D. Mackay, in a former paper. 
also mentions Muscovite mica, plagioclase 
felspar, and chloride as acessories. ‘The 
rock varies greatly in structure and com- 
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position. On the southern side of the 
bay it is practically composed of a rich 
reddish-coloured felspar and quartz, little 
or no mica being present, but on the 
northern side in places black mica is the 
predominant mineral, and the felspar is 
almost white. Quartz is always present 
in abundance. 


Secondary veins are very noticeable, 
the granite composing them being much 
closer in texture, due to the squeezing it 
got in pushing its way up through the 
cracks and joints in the older rock. The 
crystals are much smaller than in the 
normal granite, and approximate more 
to the microgranites. 


In many places the granite was inter- 
sected by great veins of quartz, white to 
rose-coloured, with numerous nests of 
rock crystals. ‘There were also dykes of © 
diabase (?) cutting across the country in 
a north and south direction. This rock 
was highly porphyritic, and studded with 
great crystals of felspar, which had been 
absorbed during its passage up through 
the granite. ‘The great clifis to the south 
show signs of internal movement, which 
probably took place prior to consolida- 
tion. ‘The vegetation on the whole is 
scanty, owing to the poorness of the soil, 
which is largely composed of quartz. 


Along the coastline the bare rock 
stretches up for a considerable height 
above high-water mark, an eloquent tri- 
bute to the force of the winter gales. 


In places the granite appeared as great 
boss-like masses, with smooth, rounded 
surfaces curiously streaked by descend- 
ing waters charged with mineral matter- 
In others it was columnar and much 
broken up, with great cracks running in 
all directions. In fact. the varied forms 
seemed endless, and the whole istrict 
would ‘prove an almost sinexhaustible 
mine for geological research, that would . 
well repay an enthusiastic geologist to 
exploit, the problems to be solved ap-’ 
pearing to be endless and varied. 
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EASTER CAMP-OUT, 1915 


(By CLIVE E. LORD, Hon. Secretary) 


The Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ 
Club held its eleventh annual Easter 
Camp during the Easter holidays, the 
site this year being Maria Island, off 
the East Coast of '‘’asmania. It has 
been visited on several previous occa- 
sions, but owing to the numerous places 
of scenic and_ historic interest that 
abound there, the charm of the locality 
by no means fades, but rather grows 
with more familiar acquaintance. 


The party this year consisted of 36 
members, which is a small one when 
compared with the full hundred taken 
last year, but owing to the effects of 
the war and other causes the committee 
did not feel justified in running a large 
camp. The outing may be counted, 
from a social standpoint, as being the 
most successful ever run by the club, 
while the students of natural history, 
especially those interested in dredging 
the ocean’s depth, had a successful time. 
The weather, of course, exercised a 
great influence on the trip, and it is 
generally agreed by all that last Faster 
was the most perfect: we have had for 
years; in fact, during the whole of our 
stay each day was a perfectly calin 
autumn one, with never a suspicion of 
those cold westerly squalls we felt so 
keenly last year at Wineglass Bay, and 
our regrets were that our Sydney friends 
were not with us this season in order 
that amends might be made for the last 
trip when the weather prevented such 
a lot from being done. 


The site of the camp was near the 
settlement of Darlington, which is 
placed on a pretty spot at the north- 
west corner of the island. where a creek 
meanders down from the hills, and 
breaks through to the sea through a 
crescent-shaped beach of shining white 
sand, at the far end of which the jetty 
juts into the sea, while at the southern 
extremity stands out the knoll on which 


Mr. Bernacchi erected his famous 
pigeon loft, portion of which is still 
standing. The view from the summit 
of the loft is interesting, as it opens out 
the settlement as a map before the ob- 
server, and from whence he can pick 
out the convict buildings. or what re- 
main of them, as some have been pulled 
down, while others, although erected in 
the twenties, still stand, as do a good 
many of Bernacchi’s structures, which 
were raised in the eighties. 

The history of Maria Island is inter- 
esting, and contains two eras of import- 
ance—the convict settlement, and later 
the boom and burst period of the Ber- 
nacchi company. ‘The first Huropean to 
record the island was Tasman, who 
noted it in his voyage of 1642, but we 
do not hear of it again until Cox visited 
it in 1789. Then tne French expedition 
under Captain Baudin called at the is- 
land in 1802, and landed in order to 
bury their surgeon, M. Monge, whose 
remains are supposed to lie near the 
shores of Chinaman’s Bay. The first 
settlement took place about 1825, when 
the island was chosen as a convict sta- 
tion, and many of the structures then 
erected may be seen standing to-day, 
the old barn and the store standing out 
prominently when approaching the is- 
land from the west. The Bernacchi era 
constitutes to date the most flourishing 
period the island has experienced. This 
was towards the end of the eighties. 
This period was the outcome of the 
efforts of a company formed to develop 
the natural resources of the island, and 
a great deal of work was done in the 
way of erecting buildings, including 
large cement works and kilns, a hotel 
of 30 rooms, the plantation of vine- 
yards, and numerous smaller structures, 
all of which are to-day in a more or less 
state of decay. However, if the cement 
manufacturing portion of the company’s 
proposals were once more set to work 


it is probable that they could be made 
to pay well, as there is not the slightest 
doubt that the crude material for the 
manufacture of cement exists there, 
both in quantity and quality. However, 
before we attempt to anticipate any 
future periods of prosperity for this 
settlement it may be as well for the 
purposes of this report to record our 
doings for the few delightful days that 
we were enabled to spend on this pictur- 
esque isle. 


A start was made from Hobart at 8 
a.m. on Good Friday morning, and the 
Hast Bay Neck Canal was passed 
through soon after midday. Lunch was 
served during the run through Black- 
man’s Bay, and soon afterwards the boat 
passed through the Narrows, and a 
direct course was shapved for Maria 
Island, which could be plainly seen 
across the intervening stretch of the 
South Pacific Ocean. After calling In 
at Chinaman’s Bay, and landing several 
members of the party, who preferred 
to walk to Darlington. we ran to Rhe- 
ban, and then to Darlington jetty, 
which was: reachéd about 4 p.m. The 
landing of the camp impedimenta was 
immediately proceeded with, and willing 
workers soon loaded up the several wag- 
gons and drays that had been comman- 
deered for our use in order: that our 
many and varied articles and packages 
might be transported to the selected 
site, which was about half a mile or 
more from the beach, and in close 
proximity to the famous cement works 
of the Bernacchi era of the island’s his- 
tory. As soon as the waggons had 
brought up the first loads the ring of 
axes and other tools could be heard, all 
being actively employed in order that 
our embryo township might be securely 
erected before darkness closed in. The 
site was an ideal one, as, although some 
distance from the sea shore, a mountain 
stream ran along the line of tents, en- 
suring a plentiful supply of water, as 
well as forming a splendid adjunct from 
a scenic standpoint. The tents were 
placed in a sheltered belt of trees that 
formed an excellent breakwind, as well 
as allowing the several sections of the 
camp to be placed in close proximity. 
and yet without encroaching on one 
another. As soon as the tents had been 
erected and our future homes put in 
order the very welcome sound of the 
dinner gong echoed through the trees, 
and ample justice was done to the first 
camp meal, which was served under 
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romantic conditions among the gum 
trees, with the ruins of the cement 
works looming out above the trees, 
while over the hills behind rose in its 
full glory the Easter moon. After din- 
ner a large fire was built, and an enjoy- 
able musical evening spent. 

On Saturday several excursions were 
made. The largest party spent the 
morning in an inspection of the settie- 
ment and fossil cliffs, and in the after- 
noon set out to climb the Bishop and 
Clerk, a mountain overlooking the sea 
at the southern end of the cliffs. The 
climb proved much harder than had 
been anticipated, and the ladies of the 
party found the going rather difficult 
towards the summit, which was reached 
at 4 p.m. The ascent was well worth 
the trouble, for the vista unfolded was 
superb. Away to the north the Schout- 
ens stood out boldly, the summits of 
Mt. Freycinet and the Hazards being 
plainly discernible, while further west, 
on the mainland, ranges could be dis- 
cerned rolling back hill upon hill from 
the shores, lapped by the sea, away into 
the dim distance, where the horizon was 


- formed of mountain and cloud entwin- 


ed. To the south-west Mount Welling- 
ton’s homely shape was easily noticed, as 
well as other hills to the southward, 
while as the eye roved round, the settle- 
ment of Darlington appeared through a 
break in the belt of Oyster Bay pines 
seemingly almost at our feet. After 
enjoying this panorama for some time, 
and allowing the photographers of the 
party to make records of our visit to 
the summit, the return journey was 
commenced. This proved rather a 
tiring trip for some of the party, and 
camp was not reached until darkness 
was falling. 

On the following day a number of 
members enjoyed a twenty mile tramp 
to Chinaman and Reidle Bays, while 
others spent the time in fishing or in 
making excursions to places of interest 
iu proximity to the camp. 

On Monday the chief event of the 
day was the dredging trip, and those 
members interested in this branch of 
science spent » very profitable day in 
the s.s. Warrentinna, which was. skil- 
fully handled by Captain Kerr, enabling 
the dredge and trawl to be worked to 
the best advantage. The evening camp- 
fire socials were a distinct feature of the 
camp, and their success was due partly 
to the ideal weather conditions and to 
those members who contributed musical 
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items. Mention might well be made of 
Messrs. Guilbert’s and Pitfield’s zono- 
phones, as well as Mr. Hector Mc- 
Rae’s items with the aid of the bag- 
pipes. The camp fires were much larger 
than usual, as all hands used to as- 
semble before dinner each eyering and 
build the fire, the logs in many cases 
being about ten feet long and two or 
three feet in diameter. 

During the trip a fair amount of fish- 
ing was done, flathead being taken in 
large numbers, while rock cod, perch, 
and other varieties served to vary the 
haul. One fishing party, consisting en- 
tirely of ladies, had a lively quarter of 
an hour owing to hooking: but failing to 
land a shark whose dimensions could 
not be accurately determined owing to 
conflicting evidence. \ 
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On Tuesday morning the camp was 
broken up, and our baggage carted to 
the jetty to await the arrival of the 
steamer, which finally had all aboard, 
and started for home at 3.30 p.m. 
Owing to darkness falling and a very 
low tide at the Canal, it was rather 
doubtful for » time whether we should 
get through or not, but owing to good 
seamanship on the part of the skipper 
we were brought safely through. Dur- 
ing the voyage to town the zonophone 
was again requisitioned, and the camp- 
fire songs and choruses sung. The 
smooth sea and musical items caused the 
time to pass fairly quickly, and we were 
landed at the Hobart wharf at 11 p.m., 
thus bringing to an end one of the most 
enjoyable outings ever held by the Field 
Naturalists’ Club. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES 
(By G. H. HARDY, Assistant Curator, Hobart Museum) 


Considering the beautiful weather 
cenditions just before and during the 
camp, the entomology of Maria Island 
was very poor, even for Easter. 


Aptera.—A few stray specimens of 
this order were noted, but not taken. 


Orthoptera.—Very scarce, —_ none 
taken; all the specimens noted were of 
the commonest kinds. 


Neuroptera.—One specimen of Heme- 
robiina was taken and one Dragon-fly 
seen; no more specimens were seen, al- 
though a special search was made for 
this order. 


Hymenoptera were very scantily re- 
presented. One Protoctrypide; eight 
Braconide (8 new to my collection); 
one Ichneumon; one female Thynnide ; 
one Sphegide (Subfam. Larrides); and 
three Apide, or bees» Various common 
ants were noted, but not taken. 


Lepidoptera.—Butterflies were mod- 
erately plentiful, especially our two — 
cemmonest browns, but nearly all were 
very battered and worn. Moths were 
more plentiful, but only two specimens 
ot Hepialide were taken. One of these, 
Trictena (Pielus) labyrinthics, is a very 
magnificent specimen, with a Gin. ex- 
panse of wing. 


Diptera.—Ilies were moderately re- 
presented, but only two specimens were 
taken, one a Syrphid, genus Trygriphus, 
and the other a species of Muscide 
Acalyptrate quite new to me; four 
specimens were taken on the sand dunes 
around Darlington Bay; the wings were 
milky white, with a large black blotch 
covering the apical half of the wing, 
more or less reaching the tip. 


Hemiptera were represented by a few 
odd specimens of Reduvidee and Cap- 
side. None were collected. — 
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DREDGING OPERATIONS 
By PROFESSOR THOMSON FLYNN, B.Sc. 


On this occasion, as on all others, one 
of the principal objects of the annual 
Easter camp of the Field Naturalists’ 
Club was the collection of zoological 
‘specimens, with the object of lending 
aid to the elucidation of any problems 
connected with the lower fauna of the 
State. In the accomplishment of this 
object the use of the dredge and the 
trawl plays an important part, and to 
a great extent this is the most fascin- 
ating portion of the work, but land and 
‘shore collecting, as well as surface net- 
ting, are to be counted as important 
factors towards attaining the desired 
object. 


The Easter of this year was not the 
first occasion on which the members of 
the club had visited Maria Island. On 
the last occasion (1912) successful dredg- 
ing was accomplished in 100 fathoms off 
the coast of the island. 


Other expeditions have dredged near 
Maria Island at various times. Some 
few years ago the Aurora (of the Aus- 
tralian Antarctic Expedition) made suc- 
cessful hauls in 65 and’ 1,800. fathoms 
in the open sea, a few miles off Reidle 
Bay. The Commonwealth trawler En- 
deavour also explored the waters be- 
tween Maria Island and the mainland, 
and last year the members of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of 
Science took part in a scientific excur- 
sion to Maria Island, and important 
collections of sponges and other inverte- 
brates were on that occasion made by 


Prof. Dendy and Dr. Tattersall, col-. 


lections which, it is hoped, will help 
materially in bringing the lower marine 
fauna of Tasmania under the notice of 
British scientists. 


~The East Coast of Tasmania has, ow- 

ing mainly to the efforts of the Field 
Naturalists’ Club, been scientifically 
well explored, and the following list 
shows the localities of the various 
camps and the depths in which dredging 
has been carried on : — 


1609.—Wineglass Bay, 5-385 fathoms. 


1910.—Cole’s Bay, 10-15 fathoms, 106 
fathoms. 


1912.—Maria Island, 10-20 fathoms, 
100 fathoms. ‘ 


1913.—Safety Cove, 5-20 fathoms, 60 
fathoms. 


1914.—Wineglass Bay, 5-20 fathoms, 
65 fathoms. 


1915.—Maria Island, 5-20 fathoms. 


Such a list is one of which any club 
might be proud, and, in conjunction 
with the other work carried out, should 
in a short time make it possible for a 
comprehensive survey of the Tasmanian 
marine fauna to be carried out. 


As regards the Easter trip of 1915, 
dredging was carried out under ideal 
weather conditions. The apparatus 
consisted of a small dredge (intended 
only for a stand-by, and not used on 
the trip), and a 10ft. trawl specially 
purchased by the trustees of the Tas- 
manian Museum. ‘The use of such a 
trawl in a boat like the Warrentinna 
is not unattended with difficulty, and 
Captain Kerr is to be congratulated 
on his excellent handling of the boat 
and his good humour through all the 
necessary dislocation of the ship’s rout- 
ine which follows use of dredging ma- 
terial. 


The area covered by dredging was 
an extensive one, between Maria Island 
and the mainland, in depths varying 
from five to twenty fathoms. The sea 
bottom here is covered by a carpet of 
the most gorgeously hued sponges, 
amongst which grow masses of  sea- 
weed. It is, perhaps, not advisable to’ 
go into details of the “catches,” but it 
may be mentioned that they included 
almost every form of marine life, poly- 
zoa, hydrozoa, worms, starfishes, and 
other echinoderms, crustacea, mollusca, 
etc., besides fish of various kinds, in- 
cluding torpedo (electric) rays, sole, 
flathead, “pipe”: fish, and others. 

During dredging operations the sur- 
face net was handled to great. advan- 
tage by Mr. Dechaineux, and the re- 
sult showed that the sea here abounds 
in the small crustacea (Copepoda). 
pointed out. by Professor Herdman and 


others as being of so much importance 
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Afternoon Tea. 
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The Old Windmill, a relic of the early Settlement. 


iu their relation to fish food. Besides 
these, there were numbers of medusz, 
and larve of various crustacea and 
echinoderms. 


Some larger animals were got in the 
surface net by working from the pier; 
true jellyfishes and peculiar jellyfish- 
like creatures, called ‘‘etenophores, 
which possess a globular body beset 
with eight meridional bands, each band 
bearing vibratile comb-like structures, 
the movements of which give it a 
beautiful iridescent appearance. Round 
the pier could be seen the larvee of the 
common crayfish in such quantities as 


te form clouds in the water which 


totally obscured the bottom. 


Little shore collecting was done, it 
having been exhausted on previous 
trips; but it would be well, perhaps, to 
mention that two students of the Uni- 
versity of Tasmania, Messrs. V. Hick- 
man, B.Se., and Brettingham Moore, 
who lately visited Reidle Bay, have 
brought back some important collec- 
tions, including a number of shore-liv- 
ing Pycnogonida (‘‘sea spiders”) the first 
to be recorded from Tasmania. —Sev- 
eral have previously been found in 
waters ranging from 10 to 65 fathoms. 


Wing of SPANIOPSIS TABANIFOR- 
MIS, White, a species of blood-sucking 
fly belonging to a new genus, and species 
of the family Leptide, was caught at 
Freycinet’s Deaienls during the Easter 
Camp of the Tasmanian Field Natural- 
ists’ Club, 1914. This species was sub- 
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sequently described by Mr. Arthur White 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Tasmania, 1914. : ; 

The general appearance of this fly is 
like the March-fly (Tabanide), but very 
small, being slightly under } inch in 
length. pee 
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Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ Club 


EASTER CAMP-OUT, 1916 


By Clive E. Lord, Hon. Secretary 


The Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ Club 
held its 12th annual Easter camp during 
the recent holidays. Owing to the war~ 
the camp was only a small one compared 
with previous years, but new ground was 
explored. by visiting Eaglehawk Neck. 
The previous operations of the club are 
shown by the following list of places 
visited, together. with the number of 
members who attended :— 


1905.—Bream Creek; camping party, 9. 
1906.—Cole’s Bay (Freycinet Peninsula); 
camping party, 40. 
1907.-South Bruny; camping party, 27. 
1998.—Soldiers’ Point (Maria Island); 
camping party, 27. 
1909.—Wineglass Bay (Freycinet Penin- 
sula); camping party, 
1910.—Cole’s Bay (Freycinet Peninsula); 
camping party, 97. 
1911.—Southport; camping party, 60. 
1912.—Darlington (Maria Island); camp- 
ing party, 69.” 
1918.—Safety Cove, Port Arthur; camp- 
ing party, 80. 
soe a oe Bay; camping party, 
1915.—Maria Island; camping party, 36. 
Hea Neck; camping party, 
3. 


The club decided on a new departure 
this year, as an advance party left before 
the main body and prepared the camp 
for thei reception. On Wednesday 
morning, April 19, ten members left at 
9 a.m. in the s.s. Breone, taking with 
them all the camp impedimenta. ‘They 
experienced a delightful passage to the 
Neck, which was reached shortly after 
lunch. Here several carts were awaiting 
our arrival, and willing workers. soon 
had portion of the club’s goods loaded up 
and despatched to the camp site, which 
was about a mile or more from the jetty. 
The various sites were pegged out, and a 
start made erecting tents, while the 
ladies of the party prepared a welcome 
repast. The main camp was set up in 
the scrub, about 100 yards from the 
beach, while the ladies’ tents were pitch- 
ed in a clearing on the brow of the low 


cliffs overlooking the bay.- A pleasant 
stream of fresh water meandered through 
the camp, and this served to make the 
site an ideal one. é 

The members of, the working bee re- 
tired to rest early, but were just as early 
in rising the next morning in order to 
devote a little time to study the locality. 


Eaglehawk Neck is the name given to 
the narrow strip of sand connecting 'Tas- 
man’s Peninsula with the rest of Tas- 
mania. In the early days of Tasmania’s 
history it formed the gateway to Gover- 
nor Arthur’s “Natural Penitentiary.’ On 
the eastern_or ocean. side of the Neck is 
Monge or Pirates’ Bay. It is generally 
known by its latter designation, but the 
former would appear more correct. It 
was named Monge Bay in 1802 by the 
French explorer Baudin, but it was not 
until about 1822 that, owing to some 
bushrangers seizing a schooner that was 
in the bay, it came to be spoken of as 
Pirates’ Bay. It was across the Neck 
that the famous line of dogs was station- 
ed in order to make the escape of con- 
victs preckeally impossible. There are 
many historical descriptions of this line, 
as well as a drawing, which is at present 
in the Hobart Museum. 

Monge Bay is a crescent of sand set in 
a rugged coast. To the north and south 
there are cliffs containing many natural . 
wonders in the shape of subterranean 
and submarine passages and caves. The 
most notable of these lie to the south. 
At the northern end of the bay the are 
is completed by Clyde Island, while at 
the southern end Fossil Island intervenes 
between the silver strand of sand and the 
rocky cliffs. In close proximity to Fossil 
Island is the Blowhole, which can easily 
be viewed from both the land or the sea 
entrance. From here onward numerous 
formations are met with. Tasman’s 
Arch is well known, but a close explora- 
tion shows that the Devil’s Kitchen sur- 
passes al] the others. A superficial obser- 
vation shows a yawning hole in the earth 
about 100 yards in diameter. <A. passage- 
way leads through the Cliffs from this 
opening to the sea. The waves foam and 
roar over a portion of the floor of this 
gulch, while the higher portions are 


At Breakfast. 
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covered with scrubs and ferns. A closer 
examination of this wonder of Nature 
reveals many hidden passages and caves. 
Some so rectangular in shape that it 
would appear as if they were the work 
of man. When standing at the bottom 
of this chasm, and noting the various 
channels and gulches, one recalls to mind 
the passage in “For the Term of His 
Natural Life,’ wherein Marcus Clarke 
describes this wonder. Further south is 
Waterfall Bay, down the rocky cliffs of 
which a mountain torrent descends with 
a rush to the sea. Towering above is a 
suinmit known as “The Pinnacle,’ from 
which a delightful panorama is unfolded 
to the view. With such scenic gems as 
the foregoing in close proximity members 
were inclined to set forth and explore, 
but there remained a large amount of 
work to be done, and this, of course, was 
given pride of place. By the afternoon 
the advance guard had their work com- 
plete, and everything in readiness for the 
reception of the main party. 


The majority of the campers left Ho- 
hart at 6.30 p.m. on Thursday night by 
the ss. Cartela, and had a smooth trip 
down the river and through the .various 
bays. The Neck was reached about 11 
o'clock, and portion of the advance party 
welcomed them at the jetty, while others 
stayed in camp to prepare supper. A 
walk round the crescent-shaped shore 
s00n brought the party to Pendennis, the 
property of Mr. Clemes, who had’ kindly 
grauted the club permission to camp on 
his property. Once supper was isposed 
of the members were shown their new 
homes, and the camp retired to rest. 


On Friday excursions were made to 
places of interest in the locality, while 
one party went searching for rare mosses 
mm tne sylvan glades of the guwily behind 
the camp. Unfortunately, a heavy shower 
of rain fell late in the afternoon, which 
‘aused some of the explorers to arrive 
back in camp-in rather peculiar fashions. 
During the afternoon Mr. W. L. May and 
party arrived by motor-car, which served 
to bring the camp up to its full streugth. 


On Saturday a party of the more ener- 


getic members set out to climb “The 
Pinnacle,” and achieved their object 


after a good climb. Another party fol- 
lowed the course of the mill tramiline far 
into the bush in the search of botanical 
specimens. Other parties made trips to 
divers places, some in search of speci- 
mens, others just for the enjoyment of 
the outing. 


On Sunday a large party commandeered 
the district's supply of conveyances, and 
made an excursion to Port Arthur. The 
woad follows along the shore of the in- 
land bay for about six miles until 
Taranna is reached. It then turns in- 
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land, following the route of the old con- 
vict “railway” to Long Bay, and thence 
to Port Arthur. From Taranna to Port 
Arthur is about seven miles. Three miles 
south of Port Arthur is Safety Cove, 
where the club camped jin 1913, and near- 
by is situated the “Remarkable Cave.” 
This. natural wonder. surpasses some of 
more advertised sights of the district, 
and it seems peculiar that mot more is 
heard of it. The party had lunch in the 
cave, and after visiting Mr. and Mrs. 
Tanner at the old Government Farm, 
they returned via Purt Arthur to the 
camp. Portion of the party did not jour- 
ney as far as Port Arthur, but spent 
their time in exploring the gullies near 
Oakwood. The botanists got their re- 
ward. On. returning to camp it was 
learned that the “energetic party” had, 
with the aid of many fathoms of rope, 
succeeding in exploring Tasman’s Arch 
and several of the lesser known caves. 
They had also spent a considerable time 
in the Devil’s Kitchen, but had not the 
time or means to explore it thoroughly. 


On Monday several excursions were 
organised. One party went northward, 
noticing the Natural Pavement and other 
places of interest. Others pursued their 
hobbies in various directions. The camp 
artist was noted utilising the last day in 
securing, on canvas, his impression of 
the shore. Nearby a professor of biology 
could be seen endeavouring to induce 
minute obects to forsake the mighty deep 
and take up their abode in small glass 
jars. And so each member pursued. his 
calling, the outcome of which we hope 
will be another link in the chain of 
knowledge concerning Tasmania’s natural 
history. 


The camp-fire socials held during the 
evenings in camp were quite a feature of 
the outing. We were fortunate in having 
an able conductor in Mr: F. Heyward, 
who spared no pains in organising “the 
choir.” The epics composed by the camp 
poet will doubtless be long remembered 
by those who took part in this camp, and 
they may be heard by future campers as 
“the choir’ are already drawing up a 
scheme for their use again at the next 
camp. Another factor which materially 
helped the musical programine was Mr. 
FE. Cane’s zonophone. His kindness in 
bringing it to camp was much appreciat- 
ed, tar 

Tuesday morning arrived only too soon, 
and with it a change in the weather. 
Except for some rain on Friday after- 
noon we had had good weather, but our 
last morning was spoilt by rain. This 
made breaking up camp a little unplea- 
sant, but many willing workers soon had 
the majority of the tents down and the 
camp impedimenta packed on the carts 
for transmission to the jetty. One largo 


The Ladies’ Tents. 
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tent, generally spoken of as “The ‘City 
Hall,” was left to the last, and in this 
members had breakfast. Later the rain 
ceased, and allowed a few hour's’ leisure 
before assembling at the jetty, . 

We boarded the steamer at 3.30 p.m., 
and settled down to enjoy a four hours’ 
journey to Hobart. Owing, however, to 
the steamer calling at several ports in 
quest of freight, and the darkness of the 
night making navigation rather difficult, 
the fact must be placed on record that 
we “didn’t get home till morning.’ 

The natural history work will be treat- 
ed by the leaders of the various sections, 
but before closing this report I would 
like to draw attention to the need ‘for 
further developing the natural attrac- 
tions of the district, as hundreds of 


tourists visit this locality every year. 
For instanee, at a small outlay steps 
could be formed so that anyone could 
descend to the bottom of the Devil’s 
Kitchen. A. few additional notice boards 
would also be an asset, especially if they 
denoted the distance between the various 


sights, Also, it would be an advantage 
if the ‘Tourist Department erected a 


small hoarding near the jetty, and had 
a map of the locality showing the posi- 
tion of the’ main features of interest, to- 
gether with the distances, from a fixed 
point. -Such items as these would, I feel 
sure, be much appreciated’ by the tour- 
ists. While we were staying in the dis- 
trict we were being continually asked 
for information concerning the Blowhole 
and other such places. 


BOTANICAL NOTES 


By L. Rodway, Government Botanist 


The plant life observable at Haglehawk 
Neck, and the Peninsula in general, af- 
fords some interesting factors for the 
student. There is every indication of 
copious humidity; not only is the whole 
district, saving minor formations, such as 
sand-dunes and swamps, a continuous for- 
est, but such forest essences as Sassafras 
and Fagus here grow down to sea level, 
whereas in the neighbourhood of Hobart 
they are not met with below an altitude 
of 1,000 feet. Lengthy exposure to a dry 
atmosphere is fatal to these two trees. 


The Eucalypts are varied and_ inter- 
mixed. Swamp Gum produces extensive 


forests of fine trees in the gullies passing — 


into Gumtop on the higher land, while 
Stringy Bark, Peppermint, and Blue Gum 
are everywhere to be met with. The 
very, variable and interesting Risdon Gum 
makes its appearance on poor mudstone 
soil, in which it appears to revel. ‘This 
tree responds in leaf form to the ground 
conditions in which it grows. In very 
dry, barren places the leaves are opposite 
and joined across the stem, but when 
ground moisture is generoas it assumes 
the appearance of a broad-leaved Pepper- 
mint, except that the leaf venation is 
wore divergiug and netted, and the sur: 
face is rar riere somewhat glaucous. A 
broad-leaved Peppermint appears along 
the Taranna road. This is very distinct 
from Black or White Peppermint, or 
Risdon Gum. (often known as Blne Pep- 
permint). It was treated as a distinct 


species by Hooker, and. named by him 
Eucalyptus nitida. There is a very simi- 
lar tree in the Lake District, but this, 
ENR a juvenile foliage of the Moun- 
twin Peppermint, is probably derived 
from that species. The various forms of 
Peppermints in Tasmania are very con- 
fusing, und require patient observation 
and cultivation to elucidate them. 


Ferns always appeal to the young botan- 
ist, and the Peninsula is fairly strong in 
species. All three of our ‘T'ree-ferns ap- 
year here. Besides the common Old Man 
“ern, plenty of specimens of the Prickly 
‘Tree-fern are to be found. The stem is 
thick, and is commonly from six to 
twelve feet long; the stalk of the leaf is 
prickly. The fruit is very distinct. In 
the common Dicksonia. the spore-cases 
are produced in clusters close to the mar- 
gin. Hach cluster is covered by a thick 
scale or indusium, which opens outwards. 
As it matures the margin of the leaf re- 
curves, so that the sorus of spore-cases 
appears as if contained ina double case. 
In the Prickly Tree-fern the sori are 
numerous, and ‘placed on the back of the 
leaf, There is no indusium, and the 
cases are attached to a short, thick pro- 
cess. This fern is Alsophila australis. 
The Palm Tree Fern, Cyathea cunning- 
hami, is also found in gullies in the vi- 
cinity of the Neck. It is not often in 
fruit, but may be distinguished by the 
slender stem, which is often very tall. 
This fern is peculiar for bearing rudi- 
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mentary pinnules at the base of the leaf- 
stalks right in the crown of the stem. 
This is an interesting feature, and is not 
coinmon in present-day ferns, but is met 
with in fossils, and was once thought to 
be a parasitic growth. They are referred 
to as Aphlebia The leaf-stalks of 
this are also prickly. The spore-cases 
are situated on the back of the pinnules, 
as in Alsophila, but when young are com~ 
pletely enclosed in a spherical membran- 
ous indusiam. ‘This ruptures at matar- 
ity, but remains ay & cup containing the 
sorus. 

Of the smaller ferns the genus Lomaria 
was represented by many species. Lo- 
maria may always be recognised by the 
difference in shape bet veen the barren 
and fertile leaves. Whether the leaf be 
divided or simple, the sterile leaves are 
broad and flat, while those bearing spores 
are everywhere contricted by a strong re- 
curving of the margin. Lomaria p”ocera 
was very common.  1t forms a handsome 
pot plant, and only its profusion pre- 
vents it being more cultivated. The 
rarest. of our Lomarias, Lomaria pater- 
soni, was met with in one gully. The 
leaf of this fein is about eight inches 
long, and quite simple, the fertile leaves 
looking very like pieces of cord.  ‘Ehis 
is the only part of Southern Tasmania 
where this fern has been recorded. 
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There are three distinct shrubs, which 
grow on sand dunes, which are given the 
popular name o% Boobvalla, Myoporum 


serratum, Acacia sophcre, and Correa 
alba. ‘They ail cecur intermixed at the 


neck. This reckless use 0% common names 
is one of the reasons why botanists find 
it so necessary when wriving notes to in- 
elude the scientific d signations. It is 
quite time that an authentic list of 
popular names shou’d be cor piled, and 
taught in our schools. 


Space will only permit one other group 
to be referred to here, namely, the orch- 
ids. Autumn is not the best tirne of year 
t»> search for these. Only two were me? 
with, both of which were Green-helmets. 
One was the small Pterostyiis aphyila 
and the other Pterostylhs obtus:. The 
latter differed from the form growing on 
Mount Weilington by haviny a rosette of 
leaves at the base of th> flower stem. 
In the spring the Neck is one of our 
richest hunting grounds for orchids. Mr. 
Clemes has sent us many of our rarest 
plants from here, namely, two. of our 
obscure Corysanthes, C. unguiculata and 
\. bicalcarata. The sweet scented Caln- 
denia and the Black Orehid. The lat- 
ter is pink and white when fresh, but 


turns quite biack on drying. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES 


By G. H. Hardy, Tasmanian Museum, Hobart 


The Entomology of Haglehawk Neck 
has received much attention at various 


times, especially during January to 
March, 1913, amongst Hymenopte ra bY 
Mr. Rowland Turner, of the British 


Museum, and it would be scarcely sur- 
prising if the party procured nothing new 
on this occasion in the way of species. 
The extra late Easter is another factor 
against finding new species during the 
outing. Nevertheless, several important 
captures were made, some of which are 
entirely new; others as yet undescribed. 
Particulars are given under their respec- 
tive orders. 

Reviewing the collections as a whole, 
the entomological captures were certainly 
successful, perhaps more so than at any 
other of the Easter excursions I have at- 
tended, and the success is greatly owing 
to the energies of my co-worker, Mr. 
Clive Cole, to whom is credited the cap- 
ture of the most difficult specimen to 


secure, namely, the Dragonfly, which. be- 
longs to a genus well noted for its rarity 
and great speed of flight. In ali, over 
249 specimens were secured. 
ORTHOPTERA .—2 specimens, one cock- 
roach and one locust only were taken. 
NEUROPTERA.—5 specimens. ‘Two ex- 
cellent captures were made in this order, 
one Dragonfly and one Coniopterygidae, 
both of which were taken by Mr. Coie. 


About 19 species of Dragonflies are 
known from Tasmania. It is uncertain if 
the species taken on this sccasion is new. 

The Coniopterygidae, a family of 
minute insects having body and wings 
covered with a powdery efflorescence, has 
only recently been recorded from Aus- 
tralia. It was entirely unknown in 'Tas- 
mania until I discovered it on Mt. Wel- 
lington last January. This new specimen 
makes a second time the family has been 
taken in ‘Tasmania. 
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Two Osmylinae and one Psocid were 
also captured. 

HYMENOPTERA.—Over one hundred 
specimens taken. 


One typical specimen of Genus Ophion 
is the most noteworthy of the rele 
mons, and is the second only that I have 
taken in ‘Tasmania (apparently only one 
species of this genus has been described 
from Australia). Many Bracons, five speci- 
mens of an Hyanid, Ruby wasps, a few 
common Thynnids or flower-wasps, seve- 
ral bees, and various families of Fos- 
sorial wasps, formed the remainder of the 
captures. 


Mr. Rowland ‘Turner records taking 
specimens of Apheletoma tasmanica at 
Eaglehawk Neck on dead eucalyptus logs 
in which old beetle holes were numerous, 
and, although of smaller size, the wasp 
bears considerable resemblance to ants of 
the Genus Myrmecia (the common jack- 
ant, or jack-jumper, is the one evidently 
referred to). The account goes on to 
state that when alarmed the wasp often 
picks up a fragment of dead stick or leaf, 
which it carries in its mandibles, thus 
increasing the resemblance to the ant. I 
took a specimen of this genus larger than 
the Jack-ant, and which also shows 
characteristic differences from tasmanen- 
sis, the only species recorded from. 'l'as- 
mania. ‘This will probably prove a new 
species. ? 

As the wasp has no popular name, and 
is of general interest, the name’ Jack- 
wasp might be adopted for the genus 
SE et after its model, the Jack- 
ant. 


Two ruby-wasps were obtained. ‘lhe 
name “ruby-wasp” applied to Tasmanian 
specimens, is certainly a misnomer, for 
all [ have yet taken are green, and ap- 
parently no red, or ruby, specimens occur 
in the island. 


_ COLEOPTERA,—22 specimens, belong- 
ing to 9 families, were taken. Beetles 
afford but poor material to the hunter of 
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new species. ‘hey have received so 
much attention that there are apparentiy 
nothing but minute species left to be 
found in the island, together with very 
occasional prizes of large species to the 
most diligent hard worker. 


LEPIDOPTERA.—The same remark 
can be made about butterflies and moths 
as that passed about beetles. Only one 
specimen was taken, belonging to the 
Hepialidae, or Swifts, more usually 
known in Australia as wood-moths. 


DIPTERA.—103 specimens of flies were 
taken, amongst which there were many 
excellent specimens. Six specimens of a 
Robber-fly known as Brachyrrhopala 
nitidus, which hitherto I have found very 
scarce, formed the largest catch, both in 
size and quality. A new Mock-bee (fam- 
ily Syrphidae) formed perhaps the most 
interesting species taken. It is an ex- 
cellent imitation of one of, our various 
red and black bees, such as the common 
Hxoneura bicolor. I have often seen the 
bee enter beetle holes in fallen logs. he 
fly was taken when abcut to enter such 
a hole, so it appears at first sight as if 
the mock-bee had adapted the colouration 
for protective purposes. Tasmania is full 
of these apparent cases of mimicry, but 
owing to so little field investigation hav- 
ing been done to solve the problems of 
mimiery, and apparent mimicry, it is 
impossible to state definitely which are 
true cases of mimicry. The family 
Syrphidae contains numerous species of 
mock-bees and mock-wasps that do not 
mimic any particular wasp or bee, but in 
this case the mimic is remarkable even 
to the slightly yellowish tinge of the 
wings. } 


A species of parasitic fly of the rare 
family Hippoboscidae (parasitic on_ birds 
and animals) was taken on the wing, 2 
rare occurrence for this family, ‘he 
species is not determined. 


HEMIPTERA.—Five specimens, belong- 
ing to two families, were taken. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES 
By W. H. Clemes, B.A., B.Sc. 


The geology of Eaglehawk Neck is ex- 
tremely simple, and can be very briefly 
described. ‘The main features of interest 
are connected with the permo-carboni- 
ferous mudstones, which are well deve- 
loped along the coast. ‘They present the 
usual bold vertical faces, reaching in 
parts to fully 1,000ft. in height. The 


bedding planes are nearly horizontal, or 
dip slightly to the south-east. The rock 
appears to have suffered very little de- 
formation, though numerous faults are 
noticeable. The regular jointing has led 
to the formation of picturesque sculp- 
turing, comparable to some ancient cuales 
structure, The lower beds are the usual 
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gritty conglomerates, studded with bould- 
ers transported by ice action, and de- 
posited in the mud of the ancient sea- 
floor, These basal beds are often regu- 
larly jointed, the joints being filled with 
ferruginous material. This is seen to the 
best advantage at the famous “‘tesselated 
pavement,” where the cross jointing is 
Inost regular. On these basal beds is 
resting a curious band of coarse grit 
stone, which in places appears up on the 
sides of the cliffs, and at others is faulted 
down to sea level, and finally disappear 


oencath the sea between the Blowhole 
and the Arch. Numerous caves and 


archways have been cut into the clilfs, 
an? outliers are frequent. One magni- 
ficent, chimney roek, fully 160ft. in 
height, and balanced on a remarkably 
small base, is seen on the way to Water- 
fall Bay. The beds are filled with numer- 
ous fossils, the predominating types be- 
ing Spirifer convoluta, 8. darwinii, Pro- 
ductus brachythaerus, Platyschisma 
ocula, Sanguinolites etheridgei, and the 
various Stenopora and Tenestella, with 
Protoretepora ampla. On the north side 
of the bay the mudstones are conform- 
ably overlaid by Mesozoic sandstones of 
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the usual type. ‘The surrounding hills 
are capped with later Mesozoic diabase 
of considerable thickness, jutting out in 
the south into a peak with steep 
columnar face. Other flows are notice- 
able to the south, ending in the Lantern 
Rocks and the reefs of Fortescue Bay, 
and appearing far out to sea in the ill- 
famed Hippolyte Rocks. This diabase in- 
trusion is responsible for the cross-joiut- 
ing of the basal beds mentioned before. 
The beds were heated excessively by the 
passage through them of the immense 
masses of diabase now crowning the hills, 
and on cooling joints roughly rectangular 
in cross-section appeared, the shape ap- 
proximating to the usual jointing of the 
mudstones and the diabase, quite unlike 
the hexagonal jointing of the basalts of 
the Giant’s Causeway. 


Sand dunes cf recent date fringe the 
shores of the bay, rising to a consider- 
able height ou the Neck itself. Some ex- 
cellent aboriginal flint implements were 
found on the kitchen middens round the 
coast. The more recent geological pheno- 
mena are also represented by wide wave- 
cut terraces and raised beaches. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES 


By Clive E. Lord, Member Royal Australian Ornithologists’ Union 


The bird life observed during our few 
days’ stay at Eaglehawk Neck did not 
present anything of outstanding interest. 
‘There were sufficient birds in the bush 
near by the camp to add life and melody 
to the other charms of Nature by which 
we were surrounded. The sharp notes 
of the green parrot (Platycercus flaviven- 
tris) in the gums, combined with the 
minor notes of the honeyeaters in the 
serub and heath, were continually to be 
heard near the camp. — Our ‘Tasmanian 
nomenclature is rather behind the times 
in many places, owing to the changes 
wrought by time and man. Consequently, 
it was earthen i surprise to some that one 
of the first birds noted was a_ wedge- 
tailed eagle (U. audax), which was_ glid- 
ing majestically over the slopes of Cash’s 
Lookout. It is a great pity that this 
splendid specimen of bird life should be 
commonly known as eaglehawk. It is 
a true eagle in every respect, and a 
worthy rival of the famous golden eagle 
of Europe. The Tasmanian form, in 
common with the majority of species, is 
even larger than the mainland one. Our 
‘other cagle, the wihite-bellied sea eagle 


CH. leueogaster), was seen searching for 
food along the shores of Monge (or 
Pirates’) Bay. The only other Aceipicri 
observed was the brown hawk (I. beri- 
gora). 


Only one frogmonth, or ~ morepork” (P. 
cuvieri), was seen. The spotted owl (N. 
maculata) was often observed near the 
camp during the evening ‘hours. It was 
also at night that the sharp ‘‘bark’ of 
the penguins could be heard, and these 
agile swimmers (HE. minor) were often 
noted during the day. Out to sea could 
be discerned several albatrosses (Dio- 
medeidae), but at too great a distance 
for their exact species to be ascertained. 
Several terns were séen, while the Pacific 
gull (G. pacificus) and the silver gull (L. 
novae-hollandiae) were very common. The 
graceful form of the heron (N. novae- 
hollandiae) was seen on the rocks, in 
sharp contrast to the outline of the black 
(P. carbo) and the white-breasted cor- 
morant (P. gouldi), that could be seen 
near by. ‘The gannet (8. australis) was 
constantly proving his skill as a diver 
in the water near the camp. It is pro- 


bable that had we done any marine work 
other species would have been noted, 
as in previous years when carrying out 
dredginy operations, we have 
larger number of sea birds than we were 
enabled to do this year. 


The homely robins (P. leggi and P. 
phenicea) were always to be seen hop- 
ping round the camp. A little further 
afield the dusky robin (A. vittata) was 
noted, and, although the gullies at the 
back of the camp seemed ideal ground 
for the pink-breasted (E. rodinogaster), 
the writer failed to observe any speci- 
mens of this beautiful bird. 


The grey-tailea whistler (P. glacura) 
was seen, and in close proximity the fan- 
tail (R. diemenensis) 
to bough. Of the Acanthiza, both t 
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yellow tail (A. chrysorrhoa) and brown 
tail (A. diemenensis) were common, while 
the brown scrub wren (S. humilis) was 
seen also. The blue wren (M. longicaudus) 
was a common sight in the clearings, 
while from: the trees and serubs the 
liquid notes of the honeyeaters were to. 
be heard. Of the latter the black cap 
(M. melanocephalus), yellow throat (P. 
flavigula), crescent (Ll. australasiana), 
and New Holland (M. novae-hollandiae) 
species appeared to be the commonest 
forms. The raven or “crow” (C. aus- 
tralis) was often seen, and in lesser num- 
bers the magpie (G. organicum). Among 
camp is 
the pleasure we derived from hearing the 
musical notes of the whistling  shrike 
thrush (C. seloii), This fine songster 
wes heard to perfection on the morning 
of our departure. 
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CAMP IMPEDIMENTA., 


LIST OF CAMP MEMBERS 


Mr. W. Abbott. 

Miss O. Barnard. 
Miss M. Brownell. 
Mr. C. E. Cole. 

Mr. E. Cruickshank. 
Miss E. Cruickshank. 
Miss L. Dean. 

Mr. L. Dechaineux. — 
Mr. C, Duncombe. 


Miss Dunbabin. 


Professor 'T. 'T. Flynn. 


Master KE. T. Flynn. 
Miss O. Harris. 

Mr. G. H. Hardly. 
Mr. C. Hedley. 


ASSISTANTS : 


Mr. E. D. Harrison. 
Miss F. Lewis. 

Mrs. Lindon. ‘ 
Mr. ©. E. Lord. 
Mis. C. E. Lord. 

Mr. W. L. May. 

Ma. J. MeCoy. 

Mr. G. L. Propsting. 
Master S. Netitlefold. 
Mr. L. Rodway. 
Miss A. Rowntree. 
Miss F. Rowntree. 
Mr. W. J. T. Stops. 
Miss M. Wise. 


Mr. W. H. Woodward. 


Mi1..V. Molross. 


Masters Woodward (2). 


A PICNIC PARTY, 


CRIPPS CREEK, 


SOME OF THE CAMPERS, 


By Clive E. Lord, Hon. Secretary. 


The Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ Club. 


held its 18th annual Easter camp during 
the recent holidays. ‘The camping party 
numbered 83, which was not large when 
compared with some of the camps held 
before the war. It was none the less en- 
joyable, ‘however, and as a social func- 
tion a small camp is more enjoyable than 
a large one. ‘The.weather experienced 
during the camp was not of the best, but 
this was perhaps owing to the fact that 
the camp was the 18th Easter excursion 
organised by the club. ‘There was only 
one day that was too rainy to allow ex- 
cursions into the bush, and full advan- 
tage was taken of the remainder in or- 
der to explore the district and note objects 
of interest. 


Last year an advance party left before 
the main body in order to prepare the 
camp, and so successful was the experi- 
ment that the same plan was adopted this 
year. On Wednesday morning, April 4, 
an advance party of nine members left 
Hobart by the s.s. Reemere, taking with 
them the whole of the camp impedimenta, 
A smooth passage was experienced, and 
the party reached the beach at the en- 
trance to Wedge Bay shortly after noon. 
Boats were soon lowered away, and these, 
arora with Mr. Wade’s boats, conveyed 
all the luggage ashove. Bullock drays 
Were waiting, and were loaded up, and 
the party set out for the camp site, which 
Was about half-a-mile from the beach 
alongside a fine running creek. While the 
location of the various tents was ‘being 
decided upon by the club officials the 
ladies of the party prepared an al fresco 
luncheon, which was partaken of under 
the shade of the spreading gums, and was 
much enjoyed by all. Immediately after 
lunch a start was made with the erection 
of the tents, and this work was. carried 
on until darkness fell. After a welcome 
meal; some members of the advance party 
gathered round the camp fire and made 
Plans for completing th> camp the next 
day, while others went fishing in the bay, 
and were very successful. 


EASTER CAMP OUT, 


which it is generally known, 
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On Thursday morning early rising was 
the order of the day, and the axes were 
swinging merrily soon after breakfast. 
A large shelter was erected for a dining 
tent, as well as sixteen smaller tents for 
the use of the members. The whole camp 
was in order by lunch time, and after 
doing justice to an excellent repast the 
members spent the afternoon in exploring 

the vicinity of the camp. 

At the. entrance to the Bay stands 
Wedge Island. This island was first re- 
corded by Hayes, who called it Queen Is- 
land, but Scott, in 1824, gave it the name 
of Wedge, and this is now the name by 
Passing 
the island the sheltered waters of the 
Bay are entered, and at the eastern end 
the township of Nubeena is situated. Its 
position is not discernable from the main 
bay, as its buildings are ranged along the 
shores of a small and almost land-locked 
sheet of water kncwn as Parson’s Bay, 
which really forms the head of Wedge 
Bay. On the south-western shores of the 
outer bay is a sheltered cove, where Mr. 
J. F. Wade has formed his home, while 
between this cove and a fine stretch of 
white sandy beach, Cripp’s Creek enters 
the sea. It was along the banks of this 
creek at a distance of about half-a-mile 
from its mouth that the camp was pitch- 
ed in an ideal locality. The ground rose 
sharply from the creek’s bed, and then 


‘formed a fairly flat area of land, covered 


with bracken and scrub in places, and oc- 
casional gums and other giants of the 
forest, Around this arena. were grouped 
sheltering hills -Mount Spaulding was 
close to the camp in. a south-westerly 
direction, while in the opposite view the 
suinmit of Mount Clark rose clear above 
the surrounding hills. 

After tea a large fire was set ablaze, 
and preparations made to welcome the 
main party. ‘The majority of the camp- 
ers left Hobart at 7 p.m. on ‘Thursday 
evening, and reached the camp about 11 
p-m., where they found supper awaiting 
them. After supper they were soon in- 
stalled in their new abodes: 
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Friday morning proved to be rather 
windy, rand ‘the shaban and other in- 
terested members who were going dredg- 
ing could be seen standing around and 
discussing what cnance they had of dceing 
any work off Cape Raoul. This topic 
was also the prevalent one during the 
mornine meal, and ithe seagoing party 
were subjected to much free advice con- 
cerning certain items on the menu, and 
their effect upon people subject to mal- 
de-mer. Nothing daunted, however, a 
party of about a dozen set forth, and 
arded the Reemere. ‘the party includ- 
three ladies. Once away from. the 
sheltering shores of the bay it was very 
soon apparent that a southerly zale was 
blowing, and that dredging wouid be very 
dithicult. However, Captain Caivert did 
all that was possible tc help, and too 
much praise cannot be given to ‘him for 
the manner in which he Jhandled his 
ship, and the spirit in which he entered 
into the whole proceedings. Several 
drags were made both eit the dredge 
and trawl, but the amount of material 
obtained from the ocean Was out of pro- 
portion to that yielded thereto, and soon 
after mid-day the boat left the vicinity 
of Cape Raoul and returned to the bay. 
After lunch another attempt was made at 
trawling in the bay, but owing to the 
gale, very little was secured. 


During the time that the seagoing mem- 
bers had been rocking on tie cradle of the 
deep, other parties had been making ex- 
cursions to places of interest in the 
vicinity of the camp. One party went 
along the beach and visited ‘the township 
of Nubeena, distant about three miles. 
Others went for excursions into the busn 
or along the coast, and so*snent the day. 
The gale still continued on Friday even- 
ing, and as it commenced to rain Heavily 
the idea of holding a camp fire concert 
had to be abandoned. Members sought 
the shelter of their tents, and prepared 
for a rainy night. That their prepara- 
tions were needed was amply demonstrat- 
ed as the night wore on. The gale in- 
creased in violence, and ‘heavy rain fell. 
Those members who were not used to 
bush Efe, and had not camped out in a 
storm before, may have felt the ordeal 
rather trying, as the wind could be heard 
roaring in the trees, and every now and 
again a squall would sweep into the 
sheltered gully in which ‘the camp was 
pitched, and generally attempt to re- 
move the tents. Of the seventeen tents 
erected, however, only one suffered at 
all, and this was made good in a few 
minutes. It speaks well for the campers 
in general, and the ladies most particu- 
larly, that they took the weather as 
it came. Not a single complaint could 
be heard, and everyone entered into camp 
life with the ie spirit, and made the 
best of the weather. | 


Some members of the camp were astir 
very early next day, and early morning 
tea served to those who required it. ‘l'ne 
weather improved but slightly, but this 
did not prevent the ardent dredgers hav- 
ing another attempt to snatch a few 
specimens from the ocean’s floor. The sea, 
however, was far rougher than on the 
previous day, so that very little could be 
done. It was very unfortunate that the 
weather prevented much good being done 
as far as the dreaging and trawiing were 
concerned, especially as Mr. Charles s1ed- 
ley, of the Australian Museum, had come 
over specially in order to take part in 
this particular branch of science. Mr. 
Hedley seems to be fated in this regard, 
as everyone of the three trips that he 
has had to Tasmania fcr this purpose 
has been rough. Owing to the bush - 
being wet after the previous night’s rain, 
a good many of the campers spent the 
day in the neighbourhvod of the camp. 


On Sunday several excursions were 
organised. One section took the boats 
and rowed across the bay in order to 
visit Roaring Beach, where tere are some 
interesting aboriginal mounds. The party 
collected a numiber of flints, as well as 
numerous botanical specimens. Another 
section orossed over tie country between 
Cripp’s Creek and the sea, having lunch 
beside u running stream, which reaches 
the sea through a lagoon known as the 
Duck Hole, No ducks were seen, but the 
creek was simply alive with very large 
jollytails, and it was not long before the 
concerted efforts of the party were being 
applied in order to induce the juicy mor- 
sels to leave the creek and join the party 
on the banks. ‘The efforts were very suc- 
cessful, and it was not long ‘before enough 
fish had been obtained to give ail the 
campers a plentiful supply for breakfast 
next morning. While the fishing party 
had been engaged in linding jo lytails, 
another section of the camp had been 
exploring the gullies in the search for 
fungi, a bianch of botuny in which the 
leader of the ‘botanical section, Mr. L. 
Rodway, C.M.G., is particularly interest- 
ed. In the evenin,y a large camp fire was 
Bp paced: avound which all the campers 
gathered, and a very pleasant time was 
spent. 


Monday morning found the camp ast:r 
early. It had heen hoped to make an ex- 
cursion to the top of Mt. Clark, but as 
the summit was obscured by fog, and 1t 
appeared as if more rain was to be ex- 
pected, the excursion was declared off, 
and a trip Oy eed down the coast in- 
stead. Several other trips were arranged, 
but the largest party set out across 
country to Duck-hcle Bay. and then ex- 

lored the coast southwards; Two Island 
Bact Vhe Chasms, and Three Beach Bay 


being visited en route, As the weather 


improved as the day advanced, the coastal 
scenary was seen to the best advantage. 
When Three Beach Bay was reached, tne 
day was drawing on, and it was decided to 
return to camp across country. ‘he party 
took advantage of a dep in the hills 
which forms a_ gully, having a most 
euphonious local designation, and struck 
a bee-line back to camp, which was reach- 
ed in time for tea. During the day other 
parties had been busy making excursions 
to other places in the district, or else 
fishing in the bay. 


One excursion concerning which men- 
tion should be made was that made py 
the members of the biological section, who 
made a two-days’ trip to Port Arthur, in 
order to study the shore life of the dis- 
trict. ‘The party was accompanied by 
Mr. Hedley, who was anxious to obtain 
as many specimens of Tasmanian fish as 
possible, in order to take them back to 
Sydney with him. He was collecting these 
in order that Mr. Alan McCulloch, of the 
Australian Museum, might have some fur- 
ther material for his work on the fishes of 
Tasmania. It is understood that tnis 
work, when published, will he a most 
comprehensive one, and will include il- 
lustrations of atl the known ‘Tasmanian 
species. Mr. Hedley had a successful time 
at Port Anthur, as he was able to secure 
several interesting specimens, while the 
other members of the partv spent their 
time studying the shore life of the dis- 
trict. 

During the evenings in camp the usual 
camp fire sociais were held, and as the 
camp was fortunate in possessing con- 
siderable musical talent, the average 
items contributed were of no little merit. 
They were all the more appreciated per- 


haps owing to the romantic nature of the . 


concert hall. In the centre blazed a 
huge pile of logs, which cast a cheertul 
glow upon the surrounding ring of per- 


~sparks alofit. 


formers and members of the audience, as 
well as adding warmth and comfort to 
the proceedings. Every now and again a 
tog would fail in and send a shower of 
These would draw one’s 
attention to the tall majestic forms of 
the eucalypts, which formed the back- 
ground of. the arena, as they stood out 
silhouetted against the light of the Easter 
moon. ‘J'o many lovers of the bush, the 
memory of such evenings, spent in music 
and song, amid such surroundings, will 
doubtless long remain. As usual, several 
camp songs were especially composed for 
the occasion, and these proved very 
popviar items of the programme. 


Tuesday morning found the campers re- 


‘luctantly packing up their goods, and 


soon after breakfast the camp impedi- 
menta was ready for che buliock waggons 
to take to the beach. The working bee 
soon had the tents down and folded up, 
and with many regrets we-departed from 
the spot that had been our happy abode 
for the only too few days of the Haster 
holidays. , 


The whole party asgembled on the 
beach, at the mouth of Cripp’s Creek for _ 
lunch, after which a start wags made for 
Mr. Wade’s beach, where the camp gear 
was got ready to, place on board the 
steamer, which arrived soon after 3 p.m. 


During the journey to town the party 
assemblea on the upper deck and passed 
the tirae pleasantly By sing.ng the various 
songs that had become popular during the 
camp, and  generaliy discussing the 
numerous incidents that are inseparable 
from a camping trip. Hobart was reach- 
ed, after a very pl2asant trip, at about 
7.30 o’clock, and members were soon 
ashore, telling their friends of the events 
that occurred during the currency of the 
thirteenth Easter camp of the Tasmanian 
Field Naturalists’ Club. 


BOTANICAL 


NOTES 


By L. Rodway, C.M.G. 


Owing to the indifferent weather the 
botanists of the eye ete did not make 
an organised attack upon the plants in 
the vicinity of Wedge Bay, and only ex- 
ylored the immediate locality and gul- 
ies. The vegetation was classifiable in 
three formations, open forest, fresh- 
Water swamps, and sand-dunes. The trees 
of the open forest were blue gum, white 
gum, _broad-leaved eppermint, and 
stringy-bark. Under these was a fairly 


open growth of shrubs, with -dense asso- 
ciation of yellow bottle brush in the wetter 
parts. No plant of unusual interest was 
observed, but the flowering period of 
many seemed early, just as it appeared 
last year at Haglehawk Neck. Sweet- 
scented acacia and some orchids, which, 
as a-tule, flower in July, were in full 
bloom. Of the orchids, Acianthus. exser- 
tus, Pterostylis praecox, and P. concinna 
were thus early. Chiloglottis diphylla 


OFF FOR THE DAY. 


was out, but then it is a plant of inde- 
_pendent spirit, and flowers when it pleases 
without regard to season. The two green- 
hoods mentioned above, P. praecox and 
P. concinna, grew near one another, and, 
as usual where this occurs, hybridisation 


was evident, as intermediate forms were - 


observed. 

Ferns were few and of the commonest 
sorts. Mosses, too, seemed to be reduced 
to a few hardy species, but fungi were 
varied and numerous. <A large toadstool- 


formed plant, butf and scaly above, yellow - 


and porous below, Strobilomyces ana- 
naeceps, was fairly numerous. It afford- 
ed interest, because when broken the flesh 
immediately turned a deep blue. The 
saine thing occurs in some of our Boleti. 
It is due to the oxidising of certain 
chromogens present in_the flesh. In a 
gully, whose name would Jead one to as- 
sume that it yearned for close depend- 
ance on the human, we found numerous 


« 


specimens of an underground “fungus 
quite distinct from any yet discovered, 


_and which will probably be described in 


a paper to be submitted to the Royal 
Society. fo 3 


The plants in the swamp were made 
up largely of ‘bottlebrushes and sedge. 
Forked sundew and butterfly plant were 
there, also Selaginella and Lindsaya, but 
nothing that we do not always meet with 
in such localities. Desmids, filamentous 
Algae, and Myxophyceae were plentiful, 
but had to be neglected for want of time 
and _ tools. 


The sand-dunes likewise yielded noth- 
ing but the commonest species, though 
some interest was induced by the finding 
of masses of Nostoc, many pieces of which 
were attacked by its particular parasitic, 
Peziza, with the result that the lichen 
genus, Collema, was procured. 


ZOOLOGICAL REPORT 


By Professor Flynn and W. L. May. 


Mr. W. L. May reports that the 
trawling in Wedge Bay did not bring up 
anything of special interest, but a nice 
example cf Phasianella australis, and 
Verconella maxima Tryon appeared, the 
latter being one of our largest gastero- 
pods. At Pert Arthur the continuance 
-of stormy weather conditions prevented 
low tides, so that practically no shore 
collecting was possible. Some time was 
- pleasantly and usefully spent in exam- 
ining Mr. Mawle’s local collection, and 
several possibly new species were noted, 
-one a beautiful little pure white “Lim- 
pet”? which is found living on rocks ex- 
posed to the heaviest surf. Amiong 
some tiny shells. taken from weed 
brought up on fishermen’s lines outside 
Port’ Arthur was a Marginella, which 
on careful examination at home proves 
ty be M. lubrica Petterd, a “lost spe- 
cies’; the type was from five fathoms, 
‘off Brown’s iver The type has dis- 
appeared, and no specimen has since 
come to light, so that the species was 
practically given up. However, it will 
now be possible to figure and generally 
rehabilitate it, 


“the fifth specimen so far collected. 


that genus. 


Tho two attempts at dredging off 
Cape Raoul brought up very small sam- 
ples of the bottom, but what there was 
indicated that we were on a rich field, 
and with favourable weather conditions 
no doubt we should have ‘made a fine 
haul. Two species of special interest 
were taken, lst, Murex licinus, Hedley 
and Petterd. The type was taken in 
300 fathoms, off Sydney, another in 100 
fathoms, off Cape Pillar, one off Wine- 
glass Bay, and‘one has been picked up 
on Pirate Bay beach, so that this geet 
i t 
weuld be probably better placed in Tro- 
phon, .as it has a strong resemblance 
to some of the Antarctic members of 
Second, Cyclostrema jaf- 
faensis, Verco. This is a remarkably 
distinct little shell, involute, pure white, 
and: altcgether well separate from its 
nearest known relatives, probably anew 
genus is indicated, The unique type 
was from off Cape Jaffa, South Austra- 
lia. A specimen has been taken. off 
Schouten Island, and believed to be the 
third specimen known. In addition to 
the ‘above, a number of- invertebrates 


were found inhabiting the weed which 
closely covered the bottom of Wedge 
Bay in depths ranging from five to fif- 
teen fathoms. “An interesting collec- 
tion of fishes were obtained, including a 
number of pipe fishes. 
membered that a new genus of these 
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It will be re-» 


fishes (Histiogamphelus briggsi) was 
found by the club at Wineg Bay. 
Mention must be made of the fact that 
in the deeper waters a Pycnogonid of 
orange colour, as yet unnamed, was 
found in association with a hydrozoon. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL REPORT 


By G. H. Hardy, Assistant Curator, Tasmanian Museum. 


The entomologists at the Field Natural. . 


ist camps are on the increase. - 
their number was added to by the addi- 
tion of a lady entomologist Miss Olive 
Harris), who was collecting specimens for 
a nature study exhibit. Unfortunately, 
weather conditions prevented systematic 
collecting for now. species, and very little 
special material was taken. One insect 
forms a conunctum, and we have been 
unable to decide whether it is a moth or 
cadisfly. Ultimately it will be found to 
be a ¢adisfly, I think, but the specimen 
is not in ait condition nor sufficiently 
bad to enable the family to be determin- 
ed with certainty without risk of further 
damage. The hind wings are more hairy 
than scaly, and this, allied with the more 
or less complex venation, would deter- 
mine the specimen to be cadisfly, but 
the forewings are far more scaly than 
hairy, giving a moth-like look about the 
insect enough to deceive anyone. 


One specimen of the blood-sucking lep- 
tid was taken by Mr. Cole, thus confirm- 
ing the report that this insect occurs in 
the Wedge Bay district. This species 
(Spaniopsis tabaniformis, White) was first 
taken at Wineglass Bay camp in 1914, 
when 13 specimens were taken. The speci- 
men from Wedge Bay is the fourteenth 
known of the species. 


The captures were not extensive in 
numbers, Mr. Cole’s collection containing 
61 specimens, whilst mine contained only 
57. Miss Harris took 22, all of which 
had special interest from a nature study 
point of view. In this series a green an 
a brown grasshopper first attract atten- 
tion, one living amongst green vegeta- 


This year 


tion and the other on drier ground, each 
well fitted in colour for protective pur- 
poses. Another object for remark con- 
sists of a pair of long horned locusts, a 
species reported to have been eee 
prized amongst the eel of Tas- 
mania as a delicacy for the palate; in- 
deed, the look of the insect would con- 
vince us this report is founded upon 
truth, for the locust has a fat, succulent, 
and juicy appearance—enough to make 
the mouth water! his insect is wing- 
less, and often seen under loose bark of 
trees, in which manner one was found. - 
The second specimen, a female with a 
long sabre-like ovipositor, one-third tte 
total length, was taken in one of the 
Jadies’ tents, the, occupantts of which call- 
ed Miss Harris to the rescue, for some- 
how they failed to realise the windfall 
was a che morsel, and mistook the in- 
truder to be a dangerous insect. 


The click-beetle, which when placed 
upon its back jumps in the air; chafer 
beetles, with their fan-like antenna; 
“Damoiselle’’ dragon flies, with their 
auze-like wings; weevils, with their 
ong snouts; paropsis, with their lady- 
bird-like appearance; carabids or ground 
beetles; and a beautiful little hemip- 
teron were none the less interesting, each 
forming an object of nature well worthy 
of study. 


The mosquito met with was the banded- 
winged species, and was only too com- 
mon round our tents. Although a large 
number were caught, only two were 
brought back, the others, captured in 
the usual unentomological manner, were 
tendered useless as speciniens, ; 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES 


By Clive E. Lord, Member of the Royal Australian Ornithologists’ Union. 


The bird life observed during the. re- 


cent camp was more interesting than 
that observed for several Easters. Had 


the weather been brighter the species ob- 
served would doubtless have been greater 
in number, owing both to the fact that 
the inhabitants of the bird world would 
have been more in evidence, and also 
that excursions would have been organis- 
ed to many more places in the district 
in addition to those that were visited. 
During the voyage down che various gulls 
and terns were noticed, but as these are 
practically cosmopolitan species no dis- 
tinct record of them will be made. It is 
only proposed to deal with the birds no- 
‘tticed in the locality of the camp. As we 
were rowing ashore from the steamer seve- 
ral penguins (EK. minor) were noticed 
sporting in the waters of the bay, while 
on the sand-spit at the entrance to Cripps 
Creek numbers of Pacific and silver gulls 
were to be seen. ‘The Pacific gulls con- 
sisted of both young and old birds, the 
brown plumage of the young falling far 
below the black and white plumage _ of 
the adult birds. It takes three years be- 
fore the brown plumage gives place to 
the adult colouration. The graceful form 
of the heron (N. novae- 


hollandiae) was’ 


observed perched on a tree overhanging ° 


he creek, while a few grey teal (N 
berifrons) were flushed from a reedy 
lagoon. ‘Their flight aroused some cor- 
morants, both the black (PF. carbo) and 
the white-breasted (P. gouldi), and these 
Wheeled overhead and then made for the 
sea, where the gannets (S. australis) were 
diving in great numbers. Along the ridge 
of the hills the king of the air, the wedge- 
tailed eagle (U. audax) gracefully glided, 
while across the lower coantry the flight 
of a brown hawk (H. berigora) was 
noticed. 

During the evening the cry of “more- 
ork’ could be heard around the camp. 
‘or many year's a discussion existed’ con- 
cerning which bird uttered this cry. The 
ird commonly called the “‘morepork,” and 
known to ornithologists as the  frog- 
month (S. cuveri), was held responsible 
for the cry by many people. Bird observ- 
ers afterwards proved that the spatted 
owl (N. maculata) was the species respon- 
sible. My personal observations lead me 
to believe that both birds make the cry, 
and with one or more of the nocturnal 
irds it is a case of mimicry. One night 
during this camp Messrs. Hardy and 
Cole, hearing the cry ‘ morepork’’ from 
he ‘hills near the camp, imitated the 
bird, and induced him to leave the hill 
and come closer until he was in ithe trees 
above their tent. They state that the 
bird was certainly an owl and not a frog- 


. gib- 


17/2933 Mercury, Hobart, 


progressed around the vamp | 5 
erratic flight, while both, the yellow tail 


month, but that it was much larger than 
the N. maculata, and almost large enough 
to be the chestnut-faced owl (8. castanops). 
As they did not summon other observers 
or secure the bird for identification their 


experiment only enlarged the scope for 
discussion upon the nocturnal cry of 


“morepork’’ inst2ad of lessening it. 

The harsh cry of the black cockatoo 
was heard as a flock flew over the camp 
in the early morning. It might be men- 
tioned that both this bird and the sp!ne- 
tailed swift 4C. caudacuta) are often 
spoken of as being foretellers of bad wea- 
ther. We observed both the‘species, and 
also had some bad weather during our 
sojourn in camp. 

The travelling companion of the swift, 
the welcome swallow (H, neoxena), was 
observed taking many trial flights, doubt- 
less to prepare it for the long journey 
that lay ahead of it in the near future. 
Overhead in the gums the sharp note of 
the green parrot (P. flaventris) could be 
heard, as weil as the plaintive “tweet” 
of the diamond birds. 

Three species of robins were ob-erved. 
The scarlet-breasted (P. leggi) appeared 
to be the commonest form, the others be- 
ing the flaine-breasted (P. phoenicea) and 
the dusky (A. vittata). The liquid notes 
of the grey-tailed whistler added to the 
charm of the locality, as well as the beau- 
tiful notes of the whistling shrike thrush 
(C. selbi). The fantail (R. -diemenensis) 
with its 


A, chysorrhoa) and the srown tail (A. 
diemenensis) were very common. 

The blue wren (M. longizaudus), which 
has lately been designated ths long-tailed 
wren warbler, was much in evidence, 
while from some of the tussocks the field 
wren (C. fuliginosus) was flushed. 

The honeyeaters were very numerous, 
Tie strong bill (M. validirostris) and the 
black cap (M. melanocephalus) inhabited 
the eveal apts while in the lower vegeta- 
tion the spinebill (A. dubius), the yellow- 
throat (P. flavigula), the crescent (L. aus- 
tralasiana), the white-bearded (M. novae- 
hollandiae) species were commonly to be 
seen. The noisy miner (M. ganula) was, 
as usual, much in oral evidence, and to 
a lesser degree the yellow (A. inauris) 
and the brush waittle bird (A. mellivora). 
The raven (C, australis) was a common 
sight, while occasionally the black bill 
magpie (S. fuliginosa) was observed. The 
grey butcher bird (C. cinereus) was also 
seen, while our last memories of the 
camp are associated with the carols of 
several magpies (G. organicum), who or- 
ganised a farewell concert on our behalf. 
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On the Way Down. 


On Scorpion Rock. 


| 
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Entrance to Port Arthur. 


LIST OF CAMP MEMBERS 


MR. W. ABBOTT, 

MISS O. BARNARD, 
MISS M. BROWNELL. | 
MR. F. B. CANE. 

MR. W. H. CLEMES. 
MRS. W. H. CLEMES. 
MISS J. CLEMES, 

MR. E. CRUICKSHANK, 
MR. K. DOUGLAS. 

MR. L. DECHATNEUX, 
MRS. I. DECHAINEUX, 
MASTER DECHAINBUX. 
MISS DECHAINEUX, 
MR. A. EMMETT, 

MR. D. GUILBERT. 
MISS J. KNIGHT. 

MISS A. HARRISON. 


ASSISTANTS: 


MR. E. D. HARRISSON. 
MR. EB. WHRITAGE. 
MR, CLIVE LORD. 
MRS. OLIVE LORD. 
MRS. 'T. LYONS. 

MISS R. LYONS. 

MR. L. RODWAY. 
MISS A, ROWNTREE. 
MISS F. ROWNTREE. 
MR. L. F. REYNOLDS. 
MISS M. SAGASSAR. 


‘MISS L. SAGASSAR. 


MR. W. R. SALE. 

MR. H. F. SARGISON. 
MR. J. W. TARLETON. 
MR. W. EH. TAYLOR. 
MRS. W. E. TAYLOR. 


W. H. WOODWARD AND 3 ASSISTANTS, 


Very Early Morning ‘Tea. 
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At Port Arthur. 
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EASTER CAMP OUT 


By Clive E. Lord, Hon. Secretary 


The fourteeuth Easter Camp of the 
Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ Club was 
held this- year ‘at Safety Cove, Port 
Arthur. The number that attended was 
not, of course, as large as in pre-war 
days; in fact, the question was raised 
at one time whether the camps should 
be continued during the period of the 
war, but, after fully discussing it, the 
committee felt justified in continuing 
them. Since the inception of the camps 
in 1905 the localities visited, and the 
numbers that attended, have been as 
follow.— 

1905.—Bream Creek; camping party, 


1906.—Cole’s Bay (Ireycinet Penin- 
sula): camping party, 40. : 


1907.—South Bruny; camping party, 


ie 

1908.—Maria Island, Soldiers’ Point ; 
camping party, 27. 

1909.—Wineglass Bay (Freycinet Pen- 
insula); camping party, 84. 

lyL0.—Cole’s Bay; camping party, 
97. 

J911.—Southport ; camping party, 60. 

1912.—Maria Island (Darlington); 
camping party, 69. 

1913.—Safety Cove, Port’ Arthur; 
camping party, 80. 


1914.—Wineglass Bay; camping 
party, 100. 

1915.—Maria Island (Darlington) ; 
camping party, 36. h 

1916.—Kaglehawk Neck; camping 


party, 36. 
SEE: Bay; camping party, 


1918.—Safety Cove, Port Arthur; 
camping party, 38. 


For several years past it has been the 


‘custom for an advance party to precede 


-the main party and prepare the camp. 


The same policy was adopted this year, 
and 17 members left Hobart by the s.s. 
Reeimere on Wednesday morning, 
March 27, taking with them all the 
camp impedimenta. A beautiful trip 
was experienced down the river, but 
crossing Storm Bay the ocean swell 
inade itself felt, and by the time Cape 
Raoul was reached a few members were 
beginning to think about the sensation 
sometimes referred to as mal-de-mer. 
A short run across Maingon Bay, and 
the storm-lashed cliffs of Brown Moun- 
tain, rising sheer from the sea, were 
soon aheam, and the wheel swung 
round in order to enter the port. After 
rounding Brown Mountain the beautiful 
sandy strand of Half Meon Bay was 


‘passed. Another point rounded, and 


the “Quiet Corner’? in Safety Cove 
came into view soon after 2 p.m. The 
genial skipper (Captain Calvert) soon 
had his boats lowered, and ‘all for the 
shore” was passed along. The unloading 
of the camp gear took some time, and 
when the menfolk of the party had 
finished their labours in this direction 


they were gratified to find that the 


jadies of the party had the billy boil- 
mg, and an alfresco meal prepared. 
Meanwhile, an inspection of the local- 
ity was made, and the camp laid out. 
A start was immediately made to erect 
a portion of the tents, and good pro- 
gress had been made by the time “Teag- 
o!” was announced. 


This was partaken of under some 
spreading gums and beside a stream of 


fresh water. Behind this rose a small 


hill, surmounted by typical Australian 
foliage, through which the gleams of 
the Easter moon soon appeared, By 
moonlight the locality, which was to 


The Cup That Cheers. 


At Carnarvon. 


Creek at Safety Cove. 


be our home for the next few days, 
Tooked even more picturesque, if pos- 
sible, than by daylight. 'The long curve 
of silver sand stretching like a bow 
from Point Puer, a mile or so away, 
terminated in a rocky knoll. Towards 
the south end of the beach the sand 
dunes were slightly raised. Then came 
a sandy hollow, and the hill rose sharp- 
ly. It was in the dip between the sand 
dunes and the hill that the camp was 
pitched, midst bracken below and 
spreading eucalypt above. As we rested 
round the camp fire amidst such scenes 
of beauty, our thoughts naturally turn- 
ed to the days of years ago, when Port 
Arthur was noted as a convict settle- 
mont. The jhistarians of our party 
were soon busy exvlaining how, when 
the settlement was in the height of its 
glory—or degradation—there were no 
less than 7,000 prisoners employed on 
the Peninsula, At the northern end ot 
Safety Cove, Point Puer juts far into 
the bay. It was here that the boy con- 
victs were imprisoned, and it is stated 
that on occasions there were as many 
as 800 boys, whose ages did not exceed 
18 years, imprisoned, This portion of 
the settlement was not used after 1857, 
so there is not much to be seen now of 
the spacious buildings which were once 
erected there. Off the end of Point 
Puer lies the isle known as Dead Is- 
land. It was here that hundreds of the 
convicts found their final resting- place, 
as it was used as the cemetery of the 
settlement. Just to the north of Point 
Puer there is Opossum Bay, and it 
was on the shores ol a picturesque cove 
in this bay that the main convict, set- 
tlement was situated. This beautiful 
spot was selected for the settlement by 
Governor Arthur in the year 1880, and 
a start was immediately made to pre- 
pare for the future. How rapidly the 
settlement grew can be judged from the 
fact that when the famous Dr. 
J. O’Hara Booth had charge of the 
station, the number ot convicts under 
his charge was over 7,000. These, of 
course, were not all stationed at Port 
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fast going into decay, gave us food for 
thought as we ‘swapped yarns” round 
our camp fire on this glorious Easter 
evening. Reverting to the present, we 
turned our attention to the country to 
the south of the camp, and those of 
our party who had not previously vis- 
ited the locality were told of the charms 
of the Remarkable Cave, which is situ- 


_ated on the cliffs of the South Coast, 


‘of the views from the top of Brown 


Mountain, of the charms of Half Moon 
Bay, and of the other natural beau- 
ties of this district. Thinking of the 
pleasures in store, we sought our tents 
early, and were soon lulied to sleep by 
the soft beat of the surge on the beach. 
Thursday morning saw several mem- 
bers courting Neptune in the bay, after 
which breakfast, and then to work. 
The camp ‘‘roads” were set out by an 
authorised surveyor, and the various 
claims located. By lunch-time most of 


“the tents were pitched. After lunch a 


Arthur, but were spread over the other ° 


settlements on the Peninsula. Port 
Arthur, however, was the main station, 
and the majority of the convicts were 
stationed there. . ee 

This period of Tasmania’s history, and 
the fact that we were camped near 
the site where, not so many years ago, 
thousands of convicts had been at work, 
and the result of all their labour was 


‘ocean, evidently by a tunnel, 


large dining-tent was erected, and 


various improvements made to the sur- 


roundings of the camp, and by night- 
fall the camp was quite ready to re- 
ceive the remainder of the party, which 
would bring its numerical strength up 
to 38. The main party left town at 7 
p.m. on Thursday evening, and arrived 
at the camp in the early hours of Good 
Friday morning. After a refreshing 
“supper’’ tents were soon sought, and 
quietness reigned supreme. 

The camp woke to the calls of the 
parrots among the overshadowing 
‘gums, and it was not long before the 
melodious sound of the breakfast gong 
showed that Chef Woodward and _ his 
asststants had been astir early. At 
breakfast, plans were made for the day. 
the majority of the campers resolving 
to visit the Blowhole and the Remark- 
able Cave. Accordingly, lunches were 
procured, and a merry party started off 


‘for the cave, while other campers made 


up parties to visit other portions of tho 
country The main party visited the 


_Blowhole first.’ This is situated on the 


coast, between Brown Mountain and 
the Remarkable Cave. It is simply a 
large split in the rocky formation of the 
coast, the split forming a hole, at the 
bottom of which the sea, a couple of 
hundred feet below, roars in from the 
dent A The 
Blowhole, in its present state, is dis- 


-tinctly dangerous. One does not notico 


this yawning cavity until close to its 
edge, and there is not the slightest 
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protection against falling down it. To 
the westward of the Blowhole, the 
Remarkable Cave is situated. The 
Tourist Department has recently open- 
ed up the track to this cave, and it is 
easily accessible. Following along the 
track one comes to a bowl-shaped open- 
ing in the earth, down the sides of 
which a ladder has been provided. De- 


scending the ladder, you are able to ex-. 


amine the cave, but the tide must be 
low if you wish to do so thoroughly. At 
low tide you can walk right through to 
the ocean beach. At high tide even the 
sandy floor of the opening is awash. 
At the time of our visit the tide was 
fairly low, and we were able to explore 
the cave thoroughly. After descending 
the ladder, we found ourselves in a 
large, well-shaped hole, and in the shore 
side of this the opening of the Re- 
markable Cave immediately attracted 
attention: As we entered the cave, we 
found that about half-way to the sea 
it forked, and became Y-shaped, two 
distinct tunnels leading to the beach. 
We were able to go right through both 
of these. The best part of the day was 
spent in the vicinity of the cave, and 
camp was reached on return about 5 
p.m. 

On Saturday most of the campers 
went to Carnarvon, three miles away, 
in order to inspect the old coavict 
buildings there. Others arranged col- 
lecting excursions, or spent the day 
sketching some of the charming scenery 
by which we were surrounded. The 
settlement of Port Arthur has been so 
much written about that there is no 
need for further mention here, except 
this: ‘’o my mind the best way to see 
the settlement is to visit Scorpion 
Rock, the knoll immediately behind the 
old church. From here the old build- 
ings are set out as a map. Looking at 
it, as we did on this beautiful 
autumn day, one could not but recall 
the past, and regret to think that such 
a beautiful spot, as Carnarvon appears 


from Scorpion Rock, or any other view- | 


point, should be associated with such 
a very dark page in history. The next 
day a large party visited Brown Moun- 
tain, and amused themselves while 
there by droppiing stones over the ver- 
tical cliffs straight into the water many 
hundreds of feet below. The view from 
Brown Mountain is very pretty, em- 
bracing the coast from The Friars to 
Tasman Island, while Port Arthur was 
set out at our feet, backed by range 


upon range of mountains, extending 
into the northern distance. A return to 
camp was made by way of Half Moon 
Bay, and some exciting scenes were wit- 
nessed in the way of “go as you please” 
races down the immense sand hills that 
line the back of this beach. Here 
another party from the camp were met 
with, busy photographing the shore life 
in the rock pools at tho end of the 
beach, while on a jutting point the 
camp artist could be observed as busily 
engaged in plying his brush as his con- 
frere the cartoonist had been shortly 
before with his pencil. Monday was 
spent in further excursions to places of 
interest, each party telling the others 
of places that should not be missed, 
and all endeavouring to see as much as 
possible in the short time that remained 
at our disposal. 

Mention should be made of the even- 
ings in camp. We were fortunate in 
possessing considerable musical talent, 
and in the evenings it was usual to 
build a large camp fire, around which 
the whole camp. would gather. In addi- 
tion to songs and choruses, there were 
also two zonophones to supply addition- 
al music when required. One evening 
Mr. J. W. Tarleton told of his experi- 
ences with the Kelly gang of bush- 
rangers, when he was a bank manager 
on the mainland. These camp fire so- 
cials were much enjoyed, and greatly 
assisted the success of the camp from 
a social point of view. Mention must 


_ also be made of the fancy dress dinner 


party held on the last evening in camp. 
Although the event was quite an im- 
promptu one, it was very successful, 
and some splendid ‘decorative effects 
were scen, from ‘Turkish ladies to 
Maoris, and from wild men-of the woods 
to a bride and bridegroom, the latter’s 
top hat, by the way, being made from 
a cardboard rim and an_ inverted 


* “billy.?? 


Then there was the fishing. We were 
fortunate in having an expert among 
the campers, who so played his nets 
among the kelp that fringed the shore 
that trumpeter could nearly always be 
had for breakfast. But, ‘tempus fugit,” 
and Tuesday morning arrived all too 
soon. Some of the members who had 
to be in town early were up at day- 
light, and walked to Pert Arthur, from 
whence a motor-car whisked them back 
to Hobart. The rest set to work and 
struck camp, and when most of the 
work had been done the majority, de- 
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At Carnarvon. 


Coast Scene, with Brown Mountain in the Distance. 


termined to have another day’s picnic, 
set off to walk across to Wedge Bay, 
it being arranged that the steamer 
would call there for them. A few mem- 
bers stayed around the camp, and the 
s.s. Reemere arrived early in the af- 
ternoon, and the camp gear Was soon 
placed on board. We bace fareweil to 
Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Tanner, upon 
whose property we had been camped, 
and soon were “all aboard.” With re- 
gret, we steamed away from the shores 
of Safety Cove, and fond memories of 
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the pleasant days we spent there will 
linger for a long time to come. 


A good trip, despite a slight roll, was 
experienced to Wedge Bay, where the 
remainder of the party greeted us. 
Wedge Bay was left as darkness was 
falling, and the whole company as- 
sembled on the upper deck, where the 


. camp songs were once again called into 


commission. lo the tune of “Auld Lang 
Syne”? we steamed into the Hobart 
wharf at 10 p.m. 


BOTANICAL NOTES 


By L. Rodway, C.M.G., Government Botanist 


The study of plant life received a 
considerable stimulus when, but a few 
years ago, it was directed into a com- 
paratively new channel. Something al- 
most amounting to an inspiration seized 
upon the minds of botanists,-and awak- 
ened them to the fact that though the 
study of botany had been pushed al- 
most to exhaustion along most lines, 
yet there was one, and that of the ut- 
most importance, which had been al- 
most completely neglected. This line of 
study is that of the response of plants 
to their environment, and has received 
the name of ecology. Ecology is some- 
thing more than a branch of physiol- 
ogy; it is even something more than a 
single science. It contains three clearly 
distinguished lines of research, name- 

Plant Geography, which treats of the 
distribution of plants upon the globe, 


deals with migration, the limiting et-. 


fect of climatic factors, and influence of 
general conditions. 

Plant Society, which deals with plant 
distribution under local conditions; 
why certain plants ussociate in similar 
localities: why one vrea supports wood- 
land, another heath; why a distinctive 
vegetation always appears on sand 
dunes, on shores, on swamps, and in 
water. 

Plant Conformity, which treats of 
changes of form in individual plants due 
to differences in local conditions, such 
as copious or sparse rainfall, constitu- 
tion of soil, temperature, intensity and 
incidence of light, and effects produced 
by prevailing winds. 


Besides being a great place for genc- 
ral plant hunting, Safety Cove, with its 
surroundings, is an ideal place for the 
study of this new science of ecology. 
Under the first section we may inquire 
why the prevailing trees are cucalypts, 
and where did they come from? Why 
are there no pines nor palms? Also the 
Hakeas. There are two or three species 
present here. The genus is a very old 
one. Where did it originate, and how 
has it migrated? Why has it died out 
in some places and spread in others? 


Under Plant Society we may inquire 
why, on the flat, and immediately about 
the camp, there were trees, and why, 
from camp to the caves, it was mostly 
heath? Certain plants only live on 
dunes, others on shores, others, again; 
in marshes. Why is this? Plants of no 
relationship will often, under similar 
conditions, assume similar shape. Thus 
in water, near the camp, a member of 
the Gentian family had leaves exactly 
like those or a water lily. 


Plant conformity is very interesting. 
Many plants growing in, salt locality 
acquire a fleshy structure. This was il- 
lustrated in some herbs along Point 
Puer, also Half Moon Bay. The differ- 
ent structure of leaves of the same 
species grown in shade and bright light 
afforded numerous examples. Perhaps 
a more interesting response to local 
conditions was the dwarfing and crook- 
ed growth of shrubs and trees on Brown 
Mountain, where the constant southerly 
winds have full. play. 
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On Scorpion Rock. 
The Cairn on Brown Mountain. 


Land Slides. j 
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GEOLOGICAL NOTES 


By W. H. Clemes, B.A., B.Sc. 


The rocks in the vicinity of Port Ar- 
thur are more interesting from a 
stratiographical rather than from a 
paleontological point of view, and are 
worthy of a more extended examina- 
tion than was possible in the limited 
time at our disposal. 


The oldest rocks in the vicinity be- 
long to the lower Permo-Carboniferous 
series, and comprise the usual gritty 
marine mudstones, so common in the 
south-east of our island. They occur in 
nearly horizontal beds at Point Puer, 
and probably underlie the sandstones 
of the hills to the west of the settle- 
ment. The lower beds are barren argil- 
laceous sandstones, with  iron-filled 
joints. Above occur the mudstones, and 
more or less pure limestones, containing 
the commoner —Permo-Carboniferous 
marine fauna. In the middle of the beach 
at Half Moon Bay is an outcrop of 
highly metamorphic mudstone, nodu- 
lar in structure, and weathered into 
curious and fantastic shapes. 


The hills to the west of Safety Cove 
are formed of Mesozoic sandstone of 
the usual type, resting conformably on 
the mudstones mentioned above. Quite 
one thousand feet of this rock is vis- 
ible, barren of all fossil remains, and 
approximating in age and texture to 
the Knocklofty series. I understand 
that at Long Bay traces of shale are 
to be found, containing Phyllotheca and 
Zeugophyllites, and merging into the 
coal seams of the Tasman Peninsula 

sin. The most interesting structural 
features of the neighbourhood are due 
to the intrusion of diabase in the later 
Mesozoic. This igneous rock-material 
has forced its way up into and between 
the beds of the other strata, forming 
the whole of the mountains to the east 
of the bay, and capping the mountains 
to the west. The flatness of the plains 
is due to the moulding of the overlying 
strata, between the layers of which it 
has forced its way. Most of the over- 
ying sedimentary rock has been worn 
away; only one smail portion can be 
seen between Arthur’s Peak and the 
Pillar. The rock on the whole is mas- 
Sive in type, as at Brown Mountain, 
but at the edge of the sill fine ex- 
amples of columnar structure are 


noticeable, formed by the more rapid 
rate of cooling at that point. The col- 
umns of the Raoul and the Pillar are 
familiar to all, and the same structure 
may be seen right round the outer 
fringes of the coast, the massive type 
only being found further in. ‘To the 
north of Cape Raoul, the diabase can 
be seen resting, conformably on the 
earlier sandstones. The deep Port 
Arthur bay has been formed along the 
junction between the diabase and the 
mudstones and sandstones. When the 
diabase was forced into the older strata 
at a temperature of about 2,000deg. F., 
it produced great changes in the rocks 
with which it came into contact. It 
was responsible for the metamorphism 
in the mudstones at Half-Moon Bay, 
and numerous examples of its action on 
the sandstones could be seen, the best 
being near to the Remarkable Cave, Mr. 
Arndell Lewis has described it before, - 
and I cannot do better than quote his 
words:—‘“‘In one place the following 
structure can be easily seen. ‘There is 
a small cliff of sandstones, with con- 
glomerates on the top, underneath 
which can be seen the first effects of 
the enormous heating from below. For 
a foot or so, the change is hardly no- 
ticeable, and is confined to a hardening 
ol the rock, but after that it changes 
with increasing rapidity. Soon the rock 
becomes a dull brown, and very much 
harder, and large specks of mica ap- 
pear. Very soon the rock is so hard 
us to be unaffected by a hammer blow, 
but still preserves its stratified form. 
Up through cracks has welled thin 
sheets of diabase, as miniature dykes, 
telling of the sill not far below. Great 
masses of entirely changed matter are 
seen mixed up with the other rock, 
which soon loses all resemblance to any 
stratified rock, and becomes purely a 
mass of quartzite. The whole rock is 
now changed in colour. Some of it is 
a pale green, some blue, other parts 
are a shining black; some again are 
like polished marble, and all of it is 
much harder than the ordinary diabase 
which comes just below it.” Consider- 
able deformation has also taken placo 
near the intrusion. Many caves have 
been hollowed out in the diabase by 
the action of the waves, the best known 
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Near. the Remarkable Cave. 


being the Remarkable Cave and the 
blowholes on Brown Mountaim and alt 
Half-Moon Bay. 

Coming to more recent times, taal 
of interest is to be seen, except, per- 
haps, the immense sand dunes at’ Half- 


or 


Moon Bay, formed from the debris of 
the surrounding sandstone cliffs, aided, 

perhaps, by the material brought by the 
westerly drift. Jew shell mounds were 
to be seen, telling of unsuitable condi- 

tions for aboriginal life. ~ 


In the 


Remarkable Cave, 


“Beside the Billabong.” 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER ‘SNAPPED,” 


EASTER CAMP-OUT, 1919 


By Clive E. Lord, Hon. Secretary 


Since the formation of the Tasmanian 
Field Naturalists’ Club in 1904, excur- 


sions into that interesting realm of 
nature, “the bush,” have always been © 


prominent features of the club’s activi- 
ties. 
later the floor of the ocean itself were 
added to the collecting grounds of the 
members. In pre-war days we used to 
charter a large coastal. steamer, and_ sail 
away to the. eastward. ‘Nhe camp would 
be pitched amid the pine fringed gran- 
ite coasts of Freycinet Peninsula, or 
some such beauty spot, and our vessel 
used for making excursions, or for the 
purpose of dredging specimens from Nep- 
tune’s garden. In 1914 one hundred mem- 
bers formed the camp at Wineglass Bay, 
but since that time the war cloud has 
overshadowed all things. It was con- 
sidered advisable to keep the club’s ac- 
tivities in working order, however, and 
for the past few years smaller camps 
have been held at places nearer home. 
This year it was resolved to visit Wagle- 


As the club grew, the seashore and - 


hawk Neck, which had been previously. 


visited in 1916, and when al] arrange-. 


ments were complete, it was founu that 
the camping party would number forty 
members. As in previous years, an ad- 
vance party left in order to prepare the 
camp for the main body. Accordingly 
on Wednesday morning, April 16, a few 


members in charge of all the camp im-' 


vedimenta left Hobart by the s.s. Car- 
tela, and arrived at Kaglehawk Neck at 
lunch time. Here the numerous pack- 


ages and articles indispensable to a camp. 


were loaded on to waggons and conveyed 
to the camp site. Owing to the kindness 
of Mr. Clemes, this was on his pro- 
perty, Pendennis. 
rounded by scrub and tall eucalypts .vwas 
the chosen spot, and as it was in close 
proximity to the beach, and a running 
creek supplied the camp with water, it 
was an almost ideal base upon which 
to found a camp. <A start was immedi- 
ately made to erect. the tents, and a pro- 
portion of our labours was accomplish- 
ed when darkness fell, and we assembled 


An open clearing sur-. 


aie 


around the camp fire to enjoy’ a well 
earned meal. Next morning the autumn 
sun shone brightly, and after courting 
Neptune we continued the work of. con- 
structing the miniature village, and this 
took most of the day. | 
Haglehawk Neck has an interesting his- 
tory. As is well known, it is ~chieiy 
noted for being the only gateway to Goy- 
ernor Arthurs “Natural Penitentiary” 
of Tasman’s Peninsula. Its connection 
with the convict era’ will ever remain,- 
but apant from this it has historical sur- 
roundings of earlier date, and these, to- 
gether with the natural wonders of: Tias- 
man’s Arch, the ‘Tesselated Pavement, 
and the Blowhole, will forever entwine 
the charm of romance with the other 
beauues of this locality. . Along this 
rugged (except for exceptional intervals, 
such as Hay Shaw Neck) section of the 
coast, Tasman first sailed his ships in 
November, 1642, and made known to the 
World the existence of a portion of Terra 
Australis. His ships were anchored a 
few miles to the north of the Neck. Here, 
too, in 1772, came the ill-fated Marion 
du Fresne, and it was on this voyage 
that the Tasmanian aboriginals were first 
met with, and, alas, some killed. ‘The 
third Huropean, as far as our present 
day records are aware, and the first Brit- 
ish navigator to sail along this section, 
was Captain Furneaux, in 1778, and in 
1777 Captain Cook himself sailed by. The - 
next visitor was Captain Bligh, in the 
Bounty, in 1788, during the course of his 
ill-fated expedition. He visited the island 
again in 1792, when on a second and more 


successful expedition in quest of the 
bread fruit trees of Tahaiti. In 1789 


cane Cantain Cox, in the Mercury, and 
it was he» who drew up the first chart 
of Maria Island. The exploring work 
of the French Admiral, Bruny D’Entre- 
casteaux, in 1792, and again in 1793, did 
much to advance the knowledge of Tas- 
manian geography. Commodore Sir John 
Hayes, who visited the island in 1793, 
spent most of his time in the Derwent 


estuary. It was not until the summer 
A 
ay, 


A PICNIC PARTY, 


of 1798-99 that lasmania, or as it was 
then known, Van Diemen’s Land, was 
first circumnavigated by Bass and Flind- 
ers. in their 25-ton sloop. the Norfolk. 
As far as the East Coast is concerned, 
the first detailed surveys were carried 
out by the French during Baudin’s ex- 
pedition in 1802. It was owing to the 
attention being paid to this portion of 
the great Southern Continent by the 
French which caused the first settlement 
of the English on the Derwent on Sep- 
tember. 7, 1803. From the foregoing it 
will be seen that the south-eastern por- 
tion of Tasmania’s coast line has an in- 
teresting history, and when we pitched 


~~! 


our camp amidst the eucalypts, on a 


knoll overlooking a long section of the 
coast, it is not to be wondered at that 
we let our thoughts revert to days gone 
by. 

We dwel]-in the present. however, and 


the arrival of the main party at 11 
o’clock on ‘Thursday evening gave an 


animated appearance to the camp. From 
how onward ..e camp was in full swing. 
We were particularly fortunate as «re- 
gards the weather. - Hach day was a 
splendid example of Tasmania’s autumn 
at its best. A grey dawn gave place to 
radiant sunshine, which gilded the fore- 
shore, and caused the breaking rollers to 
merge into millions of glittering gems 
of light. Neptune’s clement called forth 
the campers, and the majority partici- 


pated in aquatic evolutions until the 
sound of the breakfast gong echoeu 


through the forest. Before long a gen- 
eral assembly took placa under the large 
dining tent, and full justice was done 
to the first. meal of the day. Plans 
‘would then be made for the excursions, 
and soon various parties, carryine well- 
filled kit bags, containing the midday 
meal, would be scen leaving the camp. 
Some would be bent upon collecting 
natural history specimens, others on 
securing photographs, while many went 
forth in the full enjoyment of the open 
air life to enjoy a day amid the beauties 
of nature. All places were visited, Some 
preferred the surge of the sea and the 
towering storm cleft cliffs, some the wood- 
ed hillsides and the rocky mountain 
crags, while others wended their way to 
the romantic fern gullies. where the 
beeches and dicksonias met overhead and 
formed an emerald dome. 

To the north of the bay there was the 
Tesselated Pavement, Fitzroy Glen, and 
other places well worthy of visiting. To 
the south, within a mile or so. of the 
camp, were the Blowhole, ‘Tasman’s 
Arch, the Devil’s Kitchen, and _ Fossil 
Tsland; while further south was Water- 
fall Bay and The Pinnacle. Behind the 
camp rose Cash’s Lookout, and it was 
from here that many of the campers 
used to spend pleasant hours in obsery- 


“from 


ing the panorama spread at the base of 
the hill, and rolling away into the dim 
distance until the blue tones of the sea 
and esky merged into one, or the grey 
shades of the inland mountains were ab- 
sorbed by the clouds. As the campers 
boiled their billies among’ such sur- 
roundings as these, it is little to be 
wondered at that they should desire to 
know something of the early history ‘of 
the locality, and that such should. be 
asked for and given in impromptu talks 
by those who chanced to be “conversant 
with it. 

With clear autumn skies and scarcely 
‘a ripple on the water for the whole 
period of the camp, it was only naturai 
that every advantage should be taken of 
the beautiful weather and exoursions 
made to the numerous places of interest. 
Ilere al] sections found much to admire, 
while the more scientific members pur- 
sued their botanical or zoological studiés, 
and at the same time made holiday in 
true camping spirit. The botanical 
section, under the leadership of Mr. 
Rodway, had a busy time. <As regards 
the zoology, we were unable to undertake 
any marine dredging work this’ year, 
owing to the lack of. a suitable boat. It | 
is also to be regretted that the native 
mammalian fauna of ‘Tasmania cannot 
be studied without long excursions be- 
ing made into the less settled parts of 
the bush. The present indiscriminate 
destruction of our native fauna is a 
matter that demands immediate atten- 
tion if we are to preserve certain 
species from extinction. One day dur- 
inz the camp a number of us spent dig- 
ging in the sandhills in an’ endeavour 
to. locate some more aboriginal remains, 
as a few months ago I had removed 
porrions of about a score of skeletons 

this locality to the Tasmanian 
Museum (as reported in the proceedings 
of the Roya] Society of Tasmania for 


1918). We now long for relics of the 
extinct Tasmania — aboriiginals; and 
_they have a high scientific value. But 


a 


we do not take heed of the teaching of 
history. Unless active steps are taken, 
many highly interesting forms of our na- 
tive fauna will soon be as extinct as 
the Tasmanian aboriginal and the 'T'as- 
manian emu, 

Batter protection should also be afford- 
ed our natural beauty spots. The won- 
ders of the Blowhole and ‘Dasman’s 
Arch attract thousands of tourists to 
this locality, and the mative flora around 
these places should be preserved. In- 
etead of this, we found the~ country 
cleared by fire. A pretty patch of na- 
tive trees near the Blowhole was burnt 
‘out on Naster Sunday, and was evidently 
wilfully set on fire. As wel] as better 
protection being afforded to safeguard 
tho natural features, a little expendi- 
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ture in cutting tracks to such places as 
Cash’s Lookout would well repay the 
small outlay. Since our. last visit con- 
siderable improvements..have been car- 
ried out by the Scenery Preservaiion 
Board, but the district is worthy of. even 
more being done. - : 
And as each day passed and the 
autumn sun sank behind the hills, the 
. various parties would return. . ‘The open.- 
air’ life was responsible for the anxious 
glances cast towards the dining tent, 
where the acetylene flares would soon 
be burning brightly and the campers 
exchanging accounts of .the day’s out- 
ings. ; a 
As the Haster moon rose from the sea 
and illuminated the white shapes of the 
tents among the trees, a huge camp: fire 
would he set alight, and. the 
would ving with the melody of ‘the — 
camp choruses and songs. ‘To the musi- ° 
cal members of the party we were in- 
debted “very ‘corsiderably, for it ig to 
them that our thanks must be accord- 


, 


forests (e 


ed for many pleasant hours spent around 
the camp tire. The musical selections 
would be interspersed with nature talks 
and other. topics. After supper. the 
company Saat gradually- diminish, and 
the members retire to their tents, to be 


lulled to sleep by the rhythmatic beat 


of the surge upon the shore. | 

And so the time passed all too quickly, 
and many were the regrets expressed 
when Tuesday afternoon arrived, and 
it’ was time to leave, Ail set to work 
with a will. however, and the miniature 
Village and its occupants. disappeared as 
though by a magician’s wand, -All were 
aboard the s.s. Cartela by 4 o’clock, and 
a start made for home. After calling at 
several ports, Hobart was reached at 
10.30, after a most pleasant trip. The 
calm and enjoyable return voyage was. 
a fitting termination to the pleasant 
days that we had spent during the recent 
camp, and in this manner the fifteenth 


annual camp of the Field Naturalists” 


Club came to an end. 


BOTANICAL NOTES 
By L. Rodway, C.M.G., Government Botanist 


This is the second time within the 
last few years that the F.N.C. has made 
its Easter’ camp in the vicinity _ of 
Haglehawk Neck, the former occasion 
being in April, 1916. In the report of 
that event may be found some refer- 
ence to the eucalypts, orchids, ferns, and’ 
dune-flora found there. One of the most!” 
interesting groups of flowering plants 
we have in ‘Lasmania is that known a3. 
the Protea family. ‘This is a large, but — 
perfectly natural, family, and was given 
the name Protea on account of the great 
diversity of forms of the plants included 
in it. Proteas are common throughout 
the Southern hemisphere, and they. 
spread to tropical Asia and up through’ 
the countries bordering on the Pacific,’ 
as far north as Japan. ‘There is one 
feature common to all members of the 
family, namely, a reduced or leathery. 
condition of the foliage, with very sunk-. 
en pores. This structure is evidently _ 
an adaptation to a dry climate where the 


reduction of evaporation ig. a prime’ 
necessity. 
Waratah is a typical proteaceous 


plant, and to understand the structure 
of its flower js to’ recognise all mem- 
bers of the family. The flowers may he 
in loose or dense clusters; they may b2 
single or in dense heads, but if we learn 
the structure of one proteaceous flower 


we shall be able to recognise any mem- 
ber of the group, for in Tasmania no 
other flower is formed like it. The 
flower possesses but one floral envelope, 
and this is split into four sections. Hach 
section of this perianth bears a stamen 
in a depression near its tip. In the 


middle of the flower is a single linear 


hody, very like the same organs in a 
pea-flower, which will develop into the 
fruit. In the vicinity of our camp: there 
were six members of the family. Wara- 
tah, with its. crimson flowers, needs no 
further description. There were two 
species of Hakea, H. pugioniformis was 
common. It was rigid and prickly, and 
would form an excellent hedge; the 
fruit is shaped somewhat like a dagger. 
The other Hakea occurred at the top 
of Cash’s Lookout, It. had a small sig- 
moid fruit. This to a vivid imagina- 
tion has somewhat the appearance of the 
human larynx, on which it has received 
the inappropriate name of H. epiglottis. 
yy y + 4 : 

The foliage of these Hakeas is reduced 
to linear spines on account of which 


they have been sometimes’ mistaken for 


pines, ; : 

Another common protea was a little 
shrub with rather fern-like leaves. Tt 
is commonly called Fairy-fern, which is 
unfortunate, ag it is not at all related 
to the ferns. The yruit, when open, is 
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very like a guitar, and the name guitar 
plant is much more suitable. The flowers 
are in loose clusters, creamy white, and 
in structure exactly like the flowers of 
waratah. The scientific name is Loma- 
tia, which is easy enough to be used as 
a popular name. Another member of 
the family on the lower slopes of Cash’s 
Lookout was Persoonia: The leaves were 
numerous, about half an inch long, lin- 
ear, and very sharp. ‘The flowers were 
yellow, and single at the base of a: few 
of the leaves: the fruit:is a dark berry. 
_ The only other member of the family 
observed was the common honeysuckle. 
This is an unsatisfactory ‘name, for it 
ig no relation to or at all like the honey- 
suckle of the Old Country. It is named 


Banksia, ‘after Sir Joseph Banks, who. 


well earned distinction as a botanist 1n 
the early days of Australian explora- 


1 


tion. Banksia is easy and euphonious, 


and every effart should be made to 


encourage its use. The flowers in Bank- 
sia are clustered into dense oblong 
heads, but if a flower be dissected out 
it will be found to be built just as in 
waratah, A tree which we do not de- 
vote much attention to, pele because 
it is so common, is sheoak, Yet this is 
to the botanist perhaps the most in- 
teresting tree in Australia, or rather its 
family the Casuarinas deserves this dis- 


tinction. It is a unique type of vegeta- 


the limit. of effectiveness, and 


tion, clearly of the flowering division 
known as dicotyls, it has the general 
appearance of a conifer. ‘he water con- 
Serving design of its anatomy reaches 
under 
what conditions it can have been evolved 
can only be conjectured to have been 
et persistent drought. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES 
By W. H. Clemes, B.A., B.Sc. 


The geology of Eeglehawk Neck, 
though extremely simple, is neverthe- 
less very interesting. The main features 
of interest are the structures and fossils 


Granite blocks are there, brought from 


t» be found in the Permo-carbon- . 
iferous mudstones, which are well-devel- 


oped along the coast. The. cliffs have 
bold vertical faces, somewhat quaintly 
sculptured owing to the regular joint- 
ing, and reaching upwards in places to 
the height of fully 1,000 feet, but the 
bare rock is often beautified and scrcen~ 
od by the clinging vegetation, which finds 
a Beet foothold on the ledges 
hollowed out by the moist sca winds. 
The horizontal bedding planes and ver~ 
tical joints would lead one to imngino 
that the cliffs were the work of titanic 
builders, labouring to protect the land 
from the fierce essault of the waves, 
nnd pbuilding a wall that would reach 
even to the skies. The foundations 
must have been badly laid, as numerous 
faults are visible, and the beds are 
sometimes slightly dipping to the south- 
cast. The lower beds are gritty con- 
slomerates, whose studded surface bears 
eloquent testimony to the eold of the 
carly Permo-carboniferous age. The 
stones were transportod there by the ice 
oes, which abounded in that great bay 
Which includes most of what is now 
South-Nastern§ Tasmania, and_ whose 
Melting caused them to sink down to 
the mud of that ancient sea-floor. 


the distant granite fringe far out to 
sea, together with rocks from still older 
formations which have since disappear- 
ed. These basal beds have become 
curiously jointed, the joints being filled 
with-ferruginous material. This is seen 
to the best advantage at the Tesselated 


Pavement, where the cross-jointing is 


most regular. This is probably due to 


‘a mass of igneous material which was 


- temperature, and, on cooling, took on. 


intruded into the rock immediately be- 
neath the portion now visible. The 
currounding rock was raised to a high 


the jointing of the intruded rock. 

Tho jointing along the lines of weak- 
ness has led to the formation of numer- 
ous caves, arches, and chimney rocks. 
On the basal beds is resting a curious 
band of gritty sandstone, which appears 
faulted to different levels along the 


coast. Above this comes a zone filled. 


with the remains of marine life, which 
again is succeeded by an almost barren 
zone. The chicf fossils are Spirifer 
convoluta,, §.  darwinii, Productus 
brachythaerus, Platyschisma ocula, San 
guinolites etheridgei, and the various 
Stenopore and Fenestelle together 
with Protoretepora ampla. 

‘The mudstones are succeeded by Jur- 
assic sandstones of the usual type. 
Cretaceous diabase has forced its way 
through the overlying strata, and is 
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now found capping the surrounding 
hills. Later sand-dunes fringe the bay 
end form the neck itself, a product of 
comparatively recent origin. ‘The: sinik- 
ing of the land to the south of ‘Tas- 
mania diverted the drainage from the 
Tasman Basin into the “drowned val- 
ley”? of Storm Bay, and permitted the 
suling up of-the entrance to the form- 
er channel, the rift valley of Magie- 
hawk Bay. The sinking of the land 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES | 
By Clive E. Lord, Curator of the Tasmanian Museuny’c; 


Taking into consideration tne beauti- 
ful weather experienced this Easter, it 
is only natural to assume that Nature 
adorned herself for the occasion, as far 
as ‘was in her power at this period of- 
tne vear. ‘'o relieve the dull autumn 
green of the euculypts and beeches, the » 
living gems of the forests—uhe° gaily. 
coloured birds-—-added tha final touch. 
to an already beautiful. scene. ; 

Camped ag we were at the foot of a 
high wooded ridge, which sloped east- 
wards to the seashore, we were away 
from’ the haunts of the semi-aquaitic and. 
wading birds, but the birds of the ocean. 
Were never far away. Looking across 
ihe bay, gulls, terns, cormorants, and 
penguins could usuaily be seen, while 
further out the gannets plunged from 
the heights to secure their food, or the 
majestic albatross soared aloft. - Around 
the shores patrolled a pair of sea eagles 
‘HL. leucogaster), while over the ridge 
hehind the camp a wedge-tailed eagle 
‘U. audax) wheeled in stately circles, 
and a brown hawk (H, herigora) flew at 
a lower altitude. . : 

Occasionally the harsh notes of a flock 
of black” cockatoos (C. xanthono us) 
would echo through the timber while 
around the camp numerous green parrots 
{P. flaviventris) were always in evidence. 
To add to the colour effect, several 
rosellas (P. eximius) would dart from 
tree to tree, their bright plumage show- 
ing to good effect in the sunlight. | 

Around the camp the robing (P. Ieggi 
and 2. pheenicea) added a touch of col- 
our as the male birds appeared in the 
full glory-of their new autumn plumage. 
An® occasional dusky robin (A. vittata) 
Was also observed. Our two Tasmanian 
Species of whistlers, tho grey-tailed (P. 
glacura) and the olive (P. olivacea) add- 
ed their quota to the melody of the avi- 


to the east permitted an invasion of 
the sea, and the excessive erosion has 
sesu'ted in the Hippolyte Rocks 
being isolated ten miles out to sea. 
‘These granite rocks are reported to be 


tho home of numerous seals and sea- . 


birds. A diabase sheet to the south is 
responsible for the curious ‘Lanterns’ 
of Fortescue Bay, and the beautiful 
scenory of Cape Pillar and its vicinity. 


me 
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and quaint notes of che dusky fantail (R. 
diemensis) were studied by all who visit- 
ed the ereek which ran by the camp. 

Both the, yellow-tailed (A, chrysorrea) 
-and the brown-tailed acanchizas (A. die- 
mensis) were common, while the blue 
wren (M. longicaudus) appeared to be 
fairly so. 'The liquid notes of the whist- 
‘Ting shrike thrush (C. selbii) were typical 
of the locality, and the rich and re- 
sounding noteg of this species were In 
marked contrast ‘to the plaintive notes 
‘of. tne pardalotes, which issued from 
the gums, ; : 

*The largest. family gathering repre- 
sented were the honeyeaters (meliphagi- 
‘die), of which no less than seven species 
were noted, the majority in ciose proxi- 


“mity to the camp, The strong-billed (M. 


Yalidiostris) and the black cap (M, mel- 
anocephalus): were around in numbers, 
while amid the lower vegetation the Tas- 
manian spinebill (A. dubius) flitved from 
trea to tree, Both the yellow-throat (P. 
favigula) and the crescent honeyeater 
(L. australasiana) were often to be seen, 
ag well as an occasional New Holland 
honeyeater (M. novee-hollandiw). On one 
occasion even a wattle-bird (A. inauris) 
was noted. We did not observe many 
ravens (C. australis) during our stay, 
but that fine songster, the lesser white- 
packed magpie (G. organicum) added. his 
song to the general melody of the birds. 
Whue the district under review does 
not lend itself as a home for many forms 
of bird life, several interesting forms 
were noted, and while the foregoing is 
by no means a complete list of all the 
species observed, it will serve to givo a 
good idea of the general grouping of 
the ayifauna of the locality in which 
we were camped. 


faunan choir, while the erratic -actions~ 
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EASTER CAMP OUT, 1920 


By Clive E. Lord, Hon. Secretary 


The term naturalist in its widest senso 
means a lover of nature. Not only the 
collector who goes forth to gather speci- 
mens for his collection but also those 
who delight in the innumerable glories of 
the open way. The bold scenery of sea- 
shore and mountain are sufficient for 
some, but others prefer to examine more 
critically, with the result that every 
inch of country yields examples of its 
flora and fauna te those who seek. A 
camp amidst some section of the primi- 
tive bush offers much to the naturalist. 
Chances of adding to his collections, of 
extending his knowledge, and, above all, 
of spending an extended period in the 
heart of Nature’s realm. The Haster ex- 
cursions of the Tasmanian Field Natural. 
ists’ Club offer such opportunities to the 
naturalist and are taken every advan- 
tage of. For the past sixteen years re- 
gular excursions have been ‘held, and 
the extent of these may be gauged from 
the following list of places visited and 
the number who attended :— 


1905—Bream Creek; camping party, 9. 


1906—Cole’s Bay (Freycinet Peninsula); 
camping party, 40. 
1907—South Bruny; camping party, 27. 


1908—Maria Island (Soldier’s Point); 
camping party, 27. 
1909—Wineglass Bay (Freycinet Penin- 


. sula); camping party, 84. 
1910—Cole’s Bay; camping party, 97. 
1911—Southport; camping party, 60. 


1912—Maria Island (Darlington); camp- 


ing party 69. ° 

1913—Safety Cove, Port Arthur; camping 
party, 80 

1914--Wineglass Bay; camping party, 100. 

1915—Maria Island (Darlington); camp- 
party, 36. 

We ALLS as Neck; camping party, 


1917—Wedge Bay; camping party, 33. 
1918—Safety Cove; camping party, 38. 


1919—Haglehawk Neck; camping party, 
39. 


1920—Safety Cove, Port Arthur; camp- 
ing party, 47. 


During the war period only small 
camps were held, and now the shortage 
of shipping and the era of high prices 
make it impossible to visit localities as 
far away as was done before 1914, After 
due consideration, Safety ~ Cove was 
chosen ag the camp site for 1920, and oD 
the morning of Wednesday, March 31, an 
advance party of fiftéen members left © 
Tohart in the s.s. Reemere, to prepare 
the camp. Fortunately fine weather was 
experienced, and the members of the 
yarty were able to enjoy the steam across 
Besa Bay. Near Cane Raoul numbers 
of dolphins were seen, and the photo- 
graphers of the party had a very busy 
period attempting to secure phosographs 
of the evolutions’ of these aquatic mam- 
mals. Lunch was partaken of as we 
crossed Maingon Bay, and soon the cliffs 
of Brown Mountain. one of the flanking 
sentinels of Port Arthur, were abeam, 
and the vessel steamed into the sheltered 
waters of the Port, eventually anchoring 
in Safety Cove at half-past 1, after an 
enjoyable trip of five hours. All hands 
were soon busy transporting, the camp 
impedimenta ashore. and a miscellaneous 
collection of packages began to accumu: 
late on the beach. After partaking of 
some lieht refreshments, thoughtfully pro- 
vided by the ladies of the party, the 
campers set to work erecting tents and 
getting the camp in order. This work 


Was continued until darkness fell, and 
the Haster moon appeared to gild the 


waters of the cove, and cast soft shadows 
in the clump of eucalypts among which 
the camp was pitched. After tea and a 
etroll along the beach, Blanket Bay was 
sought, in order to prepare for the work 
of the morrow. 

Thursday morning gave every promise 
of fine weather, and after an early swim 
and a welcome meal, all set to work to 
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Breakfast Time in Camp. 


Breaking Wave, near the Remarkable Cave, 


complete the work of preparing the 
camp. This took most of the day, and 
towards evening all was ready for the 
reception of the main party, who were 
due to arrive some time after midnight, 
as they did not leave town until 7 o’clock. 
Looking at the camp from the hill to 
the south-east, it made a pretty picture. 
The silver waters of the bay terminated 
in an are of white sand, behind which 
rose a smal] sandbank, which again dip- 
ped before rising to the hillside. In the 
sheltered dell so formed grew a number 
of eucalypts and it wag amidst these 
that the tents, nineteen in all, were 
pitched. 


The main party of the campers ar 
rived in the early hours of Good Friday 
morning, and if was some time before 
all lights were out and the call of the 
spotted owl was the only sound that 
challenged the roll of the surge along 
the shore. In the morning Chef Wood- 
ward and his assistants had a busy time, 
and while breakfasting the members 
made plans for ‘the day. Some decided 
to go exploring amid the gullies of the 
hillsides. others along the shore,- while 
the main party decided to picnic at the 
Remarkahle Cave. The cave is situated 
on the coast, towards Cape Raoul, and 
there are some splendid scenic views in 
the vicinity. On former occasions we 
had been able to walk right through the 
cave to the beach beyond, but this year. 
upon descending into the bowl-shaped 
opening leading to the cave, we were 
surprised to find that all the sand had 


been washed away. ‘The floor of the 
cave was about five feet lower than 
formerly, water-washed boulders gave 


place to sand, and the ocean rollers surg- 
ed through from the sea. After spend- 
ing most of the day in this vicinity the 
party returned to camp, 


On Saturday the chief excursion was 
to Port Arthur. It was here that the 
historians of the party were able to tell 
the history of the many old buildings 
relics of the convict days, that are to he 
found there. Port Arthur was named 
after Colonel George Arthur, who did so 
much work elaborating “the system’ dur- 
ing his administration of Tasmania trom 
May 14, 1824, to October 80, 1836. It 
must be remembered. that T’asmania, or, 
as it was then known, Van Diemen’s 
Land, was, together with the other Aus- 
ralian colonies, a dumping ground for 
the surplus and undesirable population of 
the Mother Country. Many notable cri- 
Minals were transported to these shores, 
ut, on the other hand. many were sent 
out for purely trivial offences. ‘The pol- 
ley of transportation was to a large ex- 

nt one of forced emigration and coloni- 
sation of new possessions. As is well 


- with 


- and 


known, the occupation of Van Diemen’s: 
Land was forced on the British authori- 
ties owing to fear of the French making 
a prior claim. Jfurther, the idea of 
colonisation with the aid of forced con- 
viet labour had been brought under the 
notice of the French Government many 
years before. Charles de Brosseg in 1756 
drew up such a scheme, and the eventual 
occupation, of the Australian zone by the 
Finglish was carried out on very similar 
lines to those proposed half a century 
before by the learned Trenchman, 
Colonel Sorell had founded a station at 
Macquarie Harbour, in order tg isolate 
the most undesirable of the convict popu: 
ation, but, owing to its situation, Colonel 
Arthur decided to abandon this, and con- 
centrate the main settlement on ‘Tas- 
man’s Peninsula, with the result that the 
initial settlement was made in Septem- 
ber, 1830. Gradually the whole of the 
peninsula, of which Haglehawk Neck 
formed the key, was linked up, and many 
sub-stations founded. ‘The main station, 
however, Way at Port Arihir, the present 
name of the settlement being Carnarvon. 
t is here that one sees the ruins of the: 
past. ‘lhe church, the prisons, the resi- 
dences of the officers and men, together 
many attendant structures, which 
were all in use eighty years ago, are now 
mostly in ruins, and serve to waken in 
many minds a, desire to know more or 
less of their history. 


An excellent view of the settlement is 
to be obtained from Scorpion Rock, a 
small hill behind the church. Here most. 
of the members assembled and studied 
the nanorama which spread out as a map 
before them. Jn the foreground lay the 
ruins of the church, one’ of the most 
picturesque relics of the old regime. This 
puilding was designed by a prisoner. who 
nreferred to be known by the name of 
eae He afterwards received his par- 
don, and practised as an architect in 
Sydney, where he was very successful. 
The church, which would accommodate 
1500 persons, had an eventful history, 
which commenced during its erection, as 
there were two murders committed, one 
while the trenches were heme excavated, 
a second while the roof was being 
put on. One of the convict workmen was 
also detected making spurious coin from 
the lead. In front of the church, and 
near the shore of the bay, are the ruins 
of the large penitentiary, which wae cap- 
able of accommodating 657 prisoners 
within its walls. Beyond this the walls 
of the magazine still stand, and towards 
the point the Commandant’s residence 
remains. To the right are to be.seen the 
ruing of the hospital, the asylum, officers’ 
quarters, and the model prison, while 
across the waters of the bay lies Point 
Puer. It was here that the boys from 


ve Road, Port Arthur. 
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ten to eighteen years of age were station- 
ed, and taught various trades in the 
workshops, etc. As many as 800 boys 
were detained on the Point at one period. 
At the extremity of Point Puer lies Dead 
Island, the last resting place of 1,769 
bodies, of which only 180 are stated to 
be those of “free people.’ The surround- 
ings of the township are picturesque 1n 
the extreme, and seeing them, as we did, 
on a beauiful autumn day, we could not 
help regretting “that such a heautiful 
spot had aa a tragic history. Port 
Arthur is already famous from a historic 
standpoint, but as the years roll on, and 
the ruins of the old buildings crumble 
away, the locality should become famous 
for another and more worthy reason—its 
picturesqueness. 

On the following days various exeur- 
sions were held td places of interest in 
the vicinity of the camp, such as Brown 
Mountain, Half-Moon Bay, the Blowhole, 
etc. Every advantage was taken of the 
good weather experienced, and the ex- 
cursiong made from the camp wee en- 
joyed by all. All places in the near 
vicinity of the camp, both on seashore 
and hillside, were visited by one or more 
parties during our stay, and when the 
general assembly took place round the 
dining tables for the evening meal, the 
results of the various outings would be 
compared. ‘The work of one section was 
always particularly inquired into. This 
was because they usually had to report 
a large catch of fish, which made them 
very popular at breakfast time next 
morning. i 

The evenings in camp were usually 
spent round a large camp fire, and the 
musica] members of the party, of whom 
there were many, would provide excel- 
lent programmes. The “choir” was as- 
sisted by two gramophones, kindly Jent 
by Mr. Cane and Mr. Guilbert. 


One incident eer the excursion is 
well worth mention here—the sight of 
several hundred dolphins in Maingon Bay, 
The animals were close in shore among 
the breakers, and their evolutions in the 
surf formed an interesting spectacle for 
many hours on HWaster Monday. Groups 
of these animals would swim in with the 
incoming breakers, and just as the wave 
was on the point of breaking, they would 
execute a sharp turn, spring high into 
the air, and proceed seawards once again 
to meet another breaker, and gambol in 
the sea just beyond the fringe of the 
surf. It is necessary to see such a sight 
to appreciate fully the immense swim- 
ming power possessed by these aaunatic 
mammals. In spite of the immense force 
of the breaking waves and the various 
undercurrents incidental to such surf, 
they seemed quite at home, and were 
able to proceed with lightning-like speed 
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in any direction. ‘The photographers of 
the party had many attempts to secure 
photographs of this interesting scene, 
and, in spite of the difficulties in the 
way of securing a good picture, several 
negatives have been obtained which give 
a good idea of the subject. j 
With the advent of ‘‘uesday morning 
it became necessary to strike camp. anc 
prepare for home. There was a general 
note of regret as we struck the tents, 
which had been our homes for the seem- 
ine’ too few days of the Haster holi- 
days. and once more collected the camp 
impedimenta on the beach. After an 
early lunch, most of the party set out 
to walk to Nubeena, in order to enjoy 
another picnic, and also to escape any 
chance of mal-de-mer whilst p1oceeding 
round Cape Raoul. The Reemere arrived 
soon after midday, but by the time all 
the camp gear was aboard, a strong 
southerly sea had arisen, and, after 
making an attempt to put to sea, Captain 
Calvert decided it would be better to 
wait till morning. ‘The boat proceeded 
to Carnarvon jetty, and the party from 
Nubeena were recalled there. ‘Those 
members who had to be in town by Wed- 
nesday morning motored back, to the city 
immediately, but the remainder were ac- 
commodated at Carnarvon overnight, and 
proceeded to Nubeena on the following 
day, where the Reemere called for them, 
and finally arrived home at 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday. Although the extension of 
the trip was unavoidable, and necessitat- 
ed a certain amount of “roughing it,” it 
all added to the experience of camping. 
The incidents relating to the event were 
many, and, in some cases, decidedly 
humorous,. so that when the sixteenth 
Haster camp of: the Vield Naturalists 
Club is discussed in the future the ex- 
portion of the holiday will 
carry its full share of reminiscences. 
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BOTANICAL NOTES 
By L. Rodway, C.M.G., Government Botanist 


The principal tree at Port Arthur, 
just as in any other part of Australia, 
is the ubiquitous Gum-tree. But the 
iame Gum-tree covers a multitude ot 
forms, some common, some rare, and 
about our camp at Safety Cove, or 
rather at a comparatively short distance 
from it, were two forms of unusual in- 
terest. One of these.grew on Brown 
Mountain. There it assumed the di- 
mensions of a shrub. while at Uxbridge 
it is a tall forest tree. The ‘popular 
name I have heard applied to it is 
Heart-leaved Gum. At Uxbridge this 
and a robust form of Cider-Gum are 
called Yellow Gum. Unfortunately, our 
popular names are not well fixed, and, 
therefore, somewhat confusing. ‘This 
Brown Mountain shrub crops up in 
many parts of Southern Tasmania, but 
except at Uxbridge | have never known 
it grow into timber dimensions. Most 
eucalypts respond very readily to local 
conditions; some in matter of size, 


others in variability of structure. This- 


tree is very constant in form, but, as al- 
ready stated, varies from a small shrub 
to a huge tree. } 

Now, the other tree that I wish to 
refer to grows at the. entrance 
to the port, and is peculiar for 
the variations of its forms and the 
change in shape cf leaf due to local 
ecnditions. I have never met with this 
exact form from anywhere else, though 
there are closely related ones on Bruny 
and Muddy Plains. Seed obtained from a 
tree on Bruny, near the isthmus, pro- 
duced two strains of young, neither of 
which was like the parent. Saplings 


from seed borne by the Port Arthur - 


form also were of two kinds They have 

not yet reached mature foliage, but 
sume appreach a common form _ of 
Risdon Gum, while others appear dis- 
tinet from any recorded form. This is. 
doubtless a form of Risdon Gum com- 
monly also known as Blue Peppermint 
and Cabbage Gum, ‘The variability of 
Risdon Gum, both from obscure eu- 
genie variability and response to edaphic 
conditions will supply a prolonged study 
for some student who can slowly ac- 
cumulate data. : 


Two interesting Heaths grow near the 
Blowhole at the Heads, neither of which 
occurs anywhere near Hobart. They are 
KNpacris myrtifolia, and  Epacris 
reteronema. The former is so like the 
dwarf Tea Tree growing in the vicinity 


that a close scrutiny had to be made to 


distinguish between them when not in. 
flower. This heath only occurs in the 
extreme south of Tasmania. The lat- 
ter is more common, and extends also 
to Australia. The Port Arthur plant 
is typical, with closely imbricate, erect, 
pungent pointed leaves, but on the west 
it varies considerably, and is destined 
in the future to be divided into many 
species. : 

One orchid, Eriochilus autumnalis, 
was flowering freely, but amongst the 
lower groups there .was not much col- 
lecting to be done. One moss, growing 
right on the boulders at the shore, 
appears new. Also a Polysaccum, which 
is a fungus. allied to Puffball, was 
cathered in quantity. A few under- 
ground species were collected, but only 
of common forms. 


Scene near the Camp. 
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GEOLOGICAL NOTES 
By A. N. Lewis 


The Safety Cove locality 1s not one 
of those wonderful geoiog.cal museums 
which occur in many places through 
Tasmania; in fact, it is almost barren 
of features of interest. Furthermore, 
it has been reported on many times 
during the last century, and all its 
features fully described. Readers are 
referred to brief reports contained in 
the accotints of the Field Naturalist 
Camps of 1913 and 1918. — 

With the except’on of the Point 
Puer Peninsula, some sandstone beds 
behind Carnarvon, and a few’ other 
outcrops running along the hills on the 
west of Port Arthur, and showing in 
places along the south seaboard, the 
tocks of the district are tue ubiquitous 
diabase, uniform and _ uninteresting, 
and rendered only worthy of more than 
passing mention by the picturesque 
columnar structure of the southern ex- 
tremity of the beds. The Point Puer 
Peninsula is composed of permo-car- 
boniferous mudstones, and gritty sand- 
stones, strata of the upper limits of the 
system faulted out of its natural rela- 
tions with the surrounding later beds 
of sandstone, and appearing now at the 
same level as the mesozoic strata on ibs 
immediate west. The well-known cliffs 
stretching along the coast north and 
south from Eaglehawk Neck are of the 
saine system, but the connection has 
been either entirely destroyed by the 


later inruption of the masses of diabase’ 


that now form the hills from Cash’s 
Lookout to ‘Arthur’s Peak, or more 
probably has been lifted by that diabase 
and all the overlying strata has since 
been washed away. These beds form 
bold cliffs on the seaward side, but are 
uninteresting geologically. A few strata 
cortain characteristic specimens of ma- 
rine fogsils of the period, but the ma- 
jority are entirely barren. 

lay visitor to the southern end cf 
Tasman’s Peninsula cannot avoid askin 
the reason for the fluted structure © 
Cave Raoul and Cape Pillar and the 
cliffs between. The formation is the same 
as the well-known Organ Pipes on Mt. 
Wellington, but entirely different from 
the columnar structure to be observed 
at Burnie Breakwater, Table Cape, and 
the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland, which 
is basalt, with hexagonal columns. Dur- 
ing the permo-carboniferous system 
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great beds of mudstone and limestone 
were laid down. Un top of these, dur- 
ing the lower mesozoic syctem (vide 
Tiwelvetrees’ classification of Tasman- 
ian geological succession), the beds cf 
sandstone were depos.ted. During the 
upper mesozoic system came one of 
those periods in the earth’s history 
during which the forces of the fiery in- 
terior overcame the resistance of the 
hard, cold belt of rocks of the surface, 
or the compression of the outer belt cr 
solid rocks became too severe for the 
cre plastic interior, and huge quanti- 
ties of igneous matter forced its way 
into the formed beds of limestone and 
sandstone, and, with unimaginable heat 
melting the older rock with which they 
came into contact, forcing their way 
through cracks and weak places, and 
working in sills through whole beds of 
rock, they formed in some places 
rounded bosses, in others flat dykes, of 
that hard rock we know as diabase. 
In the course of ages the softer sand- 
stones have in many places been worn 
away, until the hard diabase stands out 
a3 hills. From somewhere, probably 
under Mt. Arthur, a quantity of this 
rock welled up. One huge mass forced 
its way southward, following the level 
of the strata, thus obtaining the flat 
top noticeahble.cn Cape Raoul, until, by 
the supply failing, or by its driving 
force faking on account of the mass 
‘cooling until it could no longer melt. 
its way and mcve further, it formed 
at its southern end a wall of diabase 
several hundred feet thick in the sand- 
stone. Probably a similar mass welled 
uy from somewhere under Arthur’s 
Peak. As time went on the action of 
the weather has worn away the over- 
lying sandstone, and the sea has eaten 
into the land through the comparative- 
ly soft sandstone until it has reached 
the harder diabase, which now stands 
out for us to see in very much the 
seme shape as it stopped when molten 
and cooled in the surrounding strata. 
The columns formed where the edge 
of the molten. matter stopped and 
cooled right against the sandstone. 
This diabase never came out to the sur. 
face as @ volcano or lava flow. Prob- 
ably where Port Arthur now exists 
there was no diabase, and the water, 
having no hard rock to contend with, 


Creek Scene. r 


has worn a valley. This has been 
submerged by a general sinking of the 
‘land, and the sea has undoubtedly as- 
sisted to erode the bordering cliffs. 

In many places round the coast the 
older beds of sandstone had not dis- 
appeared, and you can observe most 
interesting sections in places where the 
diabase has come in contact with the 
sendstone. «In some places the tran- 
sition from pure diabase to unaltered 
sundstone only occupied the space of 
about a foot, but in most places the 
sandstone for many feet adjoining the 
diabase has been severely imetamorphos- 
ed There are several narrow ‘banil- 
like sills of diabase scarcely a> foot 
thick, which had forced’ their way 
through the strata. On the other 
hand, you can see masses of sandstone 
entirely surrounded by diabase, but 
still retaining the characterist'cs of a 
sedimentary rock. The sandstone it- 
self in many places shows very marke 
evidence of false bedding. In some 
sections scarcely one strata is parallel 
to another. The area in which these 
formations can all be clearly seen is 
the coastline surrounding the-Remark- 
able Cave. The cave itself is traversed 
by a fault, this probably giving the 
‘original weakness for the sea to work 
on, 

An interesting study can be made in 
this locality of the degrees of meta- 
morphism of the sandstone varying 
with distance from the diabase. Some 
which the diabase has actually touched 
can hardly he distinguished. from that 
rock. In the strata further away the 
attendant hot water has dissolved or 
melted the sandstone entirely, and re- 
deposited it in the same place, but as" 


a quartzite, very hard and glassy, in 
no way resembling sandstone, and de 
void of any trace of sedimentation, 
varying in colour from black and gre 
to a yellow putty colour, As the sand. 
stone lay a stage further away, this 
becomes less marked, until we see it 
taking place only in certain strata, 
jeaving the rock alternate strata of 
quartzite and sandstone. They are 
usually of different colours, some band- 
ed black and white, or white and yel- 
low, the banding showing very effec- 
tively on waterworn shingle. Finally. 
only the cementing materia] hes been 
dissolved and redeposited round the 
evains of quartz forming the original 
sandstone, leaving the rock to all out- 
ward appearances sandstone, but very 
much harder. Many handsomely col- 
cured cobbles, showing all degrees of 
metamorphism, can be seen in profu- 
sion on the shingle beaches. c 

In many places the sandstone _ or 
quartzite is twisted considerably. This 
is very noticeable at the mouth of the 
Remarkable Cave. On the top of 


Brown Mountain there are many veins 


of quartzite in the diabase resembling 
soendstone very closely. These are 
some remains of the overlying sand- 
stone through which the diabase forced 
its way, and most were probably de. 
posited in cracks in the diabase after 
having been dissolved in hot water. 
There is an entire absence of re- 
mains of the aborigines, so common 
round our coast, though there are some 
traces on Point Puer. This may be 
due in the Safety Cove district to the 
inward march of the sand, which has 
formed considerable dunes, and covered 
the ground for some distence inland. 


At the Remarkable Cave. 
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ZOOLOGICAL NOTES 
By Clive E. Lord and H. H. Scott 


Dolphins at Play. 


Owing to lack of funds and the 
general increase in cost of all the es- 
sentials for such camps as are organised 
by the club, we have found it impossible 


in recent years to charter a vessel in order . 


to carry out dredging operations. ‘This is 
to be regretted, as we have had to fore- 
go our studies of many of the interesting 


orms of animal life, particularly that | 


relating to.the lower orders. This year 
we were fortunate in observing a unique 
display by a large number of dolphins in 
faingon Bay,,and this fact has suggested 
the idea of giving a short general descrip- 
tion of the Tasmanian whales and dol- 
phing as the basis for the zoological notes 
of this year’s camp report. In previous 
years ib has been the custom to deal with 
the minute forms of aquatic life, so the 
alteration may prove a Welcome deviation. 


Students may note that whales are di- 
vided into two sub-orders—the whalebone 
whales (Mystacoceti) and the toothed 
whales (Odontoceti), the latter including 
the dolphin family. Before proceeding 
to discuss these two divisions, however, 
it might be as well to recall a few elemen- 
tary facts in relation to these inter- 
esting aquatic mammals. For it must 
remembered that all Cetaceans are mam- 
mals, and not fish. They are warm 
blooded and ‘breathe air by means of their 


lungs, and have no such organ as the 
gills of a fish, The tail is not vertical (as 
with fish) but horizontal, and this al- 
lows the animal to plunge cither upward 
a downward in a very short space of 
ime. 

By muscular-contraction the whole bulk 
of the body can be reduced, thus causing 
less displacement during the act of diving, 

‘while the sudden act of unrolling, at 
great depths, helps to shoot the animal 
to the surface. The chief muscles so 
employed are similar to those that roll a 
hedgehog into a ball. The nostrils ard 
placed high, on the head to permit oi 
easy breathing, and the water that a 
pears to be thrown up when a_ whale 
‘spouts’ is not water discharged from 
the lungs as one naturally supposes, but 


is the hot air condensing, on reaching a 


cooler atmosphere, ‘into a visible vapour. 
An added effect is also given on occasions 
owing to the whale expelling the used air 


from its lungs a short time ‘before the 


nostrils are clear of the water. |The 
whales store oxygenated blood, and not 
pure air,to keep them alive when below 
the water line, a marvellous series of 
storage cells being provided in the vascu- 
lar system for this object. The sloths 
also store blood to enable them to sus- 
tain the muscular effort of hanging to 
a limb for days at a time. 
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_ Lhe osieological features of whales of- 
yer many interesi.ng studies. As wita ail 
mammals (with tune exception of the 
sloths, etc., they have seven vertebrae 
forming the neck, but these are com- 
pressed into a shorter space horizontally 
than in any of the other mammals. Like 
the sloths also they have solid ribs, and 
the cartilaginous attachments are ossified 
to resist the Fer eaoee encountered at 
teat depths. The ear bones are extreme- 

y strong and hard, and are only loosely 
attached-to the skull. This explains why 
ear bones of whales are sometimes ob- 
tained during deep sea dredging opera- 
tions. 

The examination and classification of 
the ear bones of the Cetacea would form 
an interesting branch of study for any 
student attracted to this branch of science. 


The origin of the whalebone obtained 
from whales is often misunderstood. This 
is not “‘bone” in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but is evolved from the structure 
of the hard palate. Owing to this won- 
derful structure the teeth have atrophied, 
and in these whales have become rudi- 
mentary, and only appear in early life. 
Ags these early teeth degenerate, so they 
give way to the large triangular blades 
of whalebone, set at an angle and frayed 
on the inner side of the jaw. ‘This ar- 
rangement allows the whale to progress 
through the water and sieve out the small 
animalcule, commonly called whale food 
or “Brit,’’ upon which these huge crea- 
tures feed. ‘I'he animal does not swallow 
the excess of water, but having secured 
a mouthful of food it elevates the tongue 
and this drains off the liquid through 
the plates of whalebone, the fringes of the 
inner edges retaining the essential por- 
tions of the whale’s diet, after which the 
mouth is closed and the food duly swal- 
lowed, 

The whalebone whales (Mystacoceti) are 
naturally the more valued group com- 
mercially. Owing to the cosmopolitan na- 
ture of the Cetacean order as a whole it 
is difficult to say with any degree of 
certainty exactly which species oocur 
in 'asmanian waters, but there are at 
least four, the most valuable being the 
Southern Right Whale (Balena australis). 


The toothed whales (Odontoceti) are by 
far the larger group, and the division 
contains many interesting forms varying 
from the huge sperm whale to the smaller 
dolphins. An interesting osteological fact 
concerning this group 1s that the skull 
is nearly always asymetrical to a marked 
degree. The sperm whale or Cachalot, 
the giant of this division, has this asym- 
metry carried to such an extent as to 
close one nostril, thus causing the animal 
to blow a single jet of heated air and 
water instead of two such jets, as in a 
other whales. From this whale 
the morbid secretion known com- 
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mercially as ambergris is obtained, 
and from which chemists evolve a per- 
fume. Whereas the sperm whale may 
grow up to sixty feet in length, there is 
a dwarf species, the short headed sperm 
whale (Kogia) which. only attains a 
length of ten feet. It might be men- 
tioned here that the greatest length of any 
species of whale yet authentically recorded 
is under one hundred feet measured be- 
tween perpendiculars. ‘Uhe ancients had 
very large ideas regarding whales, and 
their writings refer to “fish taking up 
more than acres of ground.” Or in an- 
other instance nine hundred and sixty feet 
in length! Needless to. say, such exag- 
gerations will not stand inyestigation. 

_ The beaked whales (Ziphide) form an 
interesting group of the toothed whales. 
Such forms as Hyperodon, Mesoplodon, 
and Zipbius occur in ‘Tasmanian waters, 
but they are seldom obtained, and not a 
great deal is known about them. ‘The 
scientific world will benefit to a great 
extent owing to the work now being 
carried out in Great Britain by the 
British Museum. Owing to an arrange- 
ment made with the lighthouse and coast- 
guard stations, all stranded whales are 
immediately reported. In this manner 
many interesting specimens are being 0 
tained and information gathered concern- 
ing species hitherto considered of very 
rare occurrence. : 

The family Delphinide includes the 
fierce “killers’’ and the smaller common 
dolphins. ‘The latter are usually called 
‘porpoises’ ‘by Tasmanian fishermen, but 
as a matter of fact, we have.no true por-— 
poises in Tasmanian waters, all being, 
strictly speaking, short-nosed dolphins, or 
true dolphins.. ‘Che dolphins can be dis- 
tinguished by tlie deep grooves on the 
palatal surface of the maxillaries and by 
the larger number of teeth. 

The common dolphin has been deserib- 
ed under many species, but as far as 
Tasmania is concerned it would appear 
that the characvers of Delphinus delphis 
would suffice for most of the specimens 
obtained, but that owing to the fact that 
the Cetacean order as a Whole is a 
rapidly evolving one, the question of sub- 
species must be considered. 

The sight we were privileged to see on 
Baster Monday has already been  refer- 
red to in the general report as well as in 
a paper contributed to the Royal Society 
of Tasmania. The photographs illustrat- 
ing this serve to give some idea of the 
eyent, however, although it was impos- 
sible to obtain a view showing the im- 
mense number of dolphins in the bay, and 
we have. to thank the council of the 
Royal Society for permission to use their 
illustrations, and to Mr. F. B. Cane for 
the time he spent in securing such ex- 
cellent photographs of a very difficult sub- 


; ren made more difficult by the very 
ad light that there was on that day. 
The larger dolphin (Tursiops) also oc- 
_ curs in Tasmanian seas, but it appears to 
be more plentiful in the North. It can 
be distinguished by its larger size, and 
the small number of its teeth, also by the 
colour of the body being black above, 
and dirty white bélow, thus missing all 
_ the marbled tints found jn the true dol- 
hin, and the ornate curves of colour 

that adorn its cides. | 


The pilot whale or “Blackfish” is com- 
occasions large numbers are stranded. 
The rapacious killer whale (Orea gladia- 


or) is occasionally seen. The members 
f this species have been rightly described 


the wolves of the ocean. An examina- 


ut is by no means as well fitted for ag- 
sive warfare as is Orca. 


Mon around the Tasmanian coast, and on. 
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| Skeleton of False Killer (P. crassidens). 
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Tasmanian Field Naturalists’ Club 


1924 Easter Camp at “The Narrows,” 


Marion Bay, Forestier’s Peninsula. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


By CLIVE E. LORD, F:LS. 


The Swenticth Easter camp of the Tas- 
Manian Mield Naturalists’ Chub was held 
at “The Narrows,” which are situated at 
the head. of Marion Bay, and which serve 
to mark the entrance to the Hast Bay 
Neck Canal, at the north end of Forest- 
ier’s Peninsula, so named by Baudin in 
1802, Last year our camp was situated 
in the Western Highlands, but this Kas- 
ter the lure of the coastal bays again 
claimed our attention. 


The exact site of the camp was in a 
sheltered bay on the southern side of 
“The Narrows.” Across a narrow strip 
Of swift runing water was Marion Bay 
(or Bream Creek) beach, at the end of 
Which rose the hills which terminated in 
the bold outline of Cape Bernier—the 
‘Hell-fire Biull” of the fishermen, To 
the north-east was Maria Island, whilst 
to the south stretched the Peninsula 
With its stretches of forest, broken by 
Agoons and coastal bays. Many of the 
latter possess historical interest as well 
4s scenic charm, for it was in close pro- 
Ximity to the camp site that the Dutch 
Sailors under Tasman first set foot on 
‘asmanian soil in 1642, and a day later 
the Dutch flag was planted on the shores 
fa small bay a few miles to the east. 
le Dutch came in search of trade, but 
found nothing of value. The golden 
ands and spice islands appeared not to 
Xist in these more southern seas, Lack 
°f trade, inhospitable coasts, and wester- 
.Y gales discouraged further exploration 
N the far south. Moreover, the proces- 
Slon of history was advancing through 
he 17th and 18th centuries. As the Dutch 
‘ad captured the Spanish eastern trade 


so they in turn began to feel the pres- 
sure of the French and the snglish. The 
former were the first to reach Tasma- 
nia, and the name Marion Bay recalls 
that fact, : 


Members genera:ly appreciated the 
choice of the locality for the camp, and 
attended in fair numbers, 40 being the 
complement of the camp. More than a 
quarter of these left with the advance 
party «n Wednesday morning, April 16, 
in the motor yacht Arcadia. Town was 
left at 8 am., and after a smooth trip 
Dunalley was reached about four hours 
later. After the bridge was opened we 
proceeded on our way, and soon arrived 
at the camp site at the castern end of 
Blackman’s Bay—the true Irederick 
Henry bay of Tasman, 

It tool some time to convey the camp 
impedimenta ashore by means of several 
small boats, and after a weicome cup of 
tena start was made to set our the 
camp and erect the tents. 

Darkness arrived all too'soon, but the 
work had been fairly well advanced, and 
after the evening meal, a camp fire drew 
together a tired but happy party, who 
were prepared to rest :fter ‘their work 
and-make plans for completing the camp 
the following day. As the Kaster moon 
rose above the eucalyptus on the hills to 
the east of the camp the scene recalled 
memories of previous camps, more par- 
ticularly the camp site at Thouin or 
Wineglass Bay on the Schoutens, where 
the camp site was protected, in a similar 
way, by a low range of hills to the east 
—oceupying the country between the 
camp and. the ocean. 
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The Bay in which we were campe} was 
divided by a small creek, on one side of 
which the ladies’ tents were pitclied. A 
handrail built on to a fallen tree served 
to provide a suitable bridge, angl connect- 
ed up the two main highways 


of the camp. The large  din- 
ing tent and  cook’s. galley were 
erected pear the shore, close to the 


point where the slowly running creek 
“rossed the beach. Opposite this point. 
Were “The Narrows,” with their rapid 
tides, which mark the ebb and flow from 
Blackman’s Bay. This bay is generally 
accepted as the true Frederick Henry 
Bay of Tasman (although there is some 
evidence that Tasman intended the name 
to apply to the outer bay also), and it 
Is unfortunate that, originally owing to 
Furneaux’s error in 1773, when he an- 
chored in Adventure Bay and thought he 
Was near Tasman’s anchorage of 1642. 
the name-Frederick- Henry Bay -is now 
Senerally given to a large bay to the 
North-east of Storm Bay. “tis also un- 
fortunate that, as occurs with other 
Names in so many places in Tasmania. 
the name Blackman’s Bay 1s given to a 
ay in the River Derwent, a few miles 
South of Brown’s River. Tt would be 
Wel] if Tasman’s original designation 
Could be reverted to. In which case the 


Present Frederick Henry Bay could be: 


given the name applied to it by Hayes 
(1793), namely, Henshawe’s Bay, ‘D’En- 
trecasteauy’s title of North Bay wouid 
2e open to objections, particularly as the 
bay, on the outer coast of which Tas- 
Man anchored, is row generally known 
4s North Bay. 


on the opposite side of the Narrows 
~tetched the long sand spit forming on 
TT Outer side, the head of Marion Bay. 
te bay was so named by D’Entrecas- 
Rae after the Trench explorer Marion 
vs hese, who anchored. there in 1772. 
eing the second explorer of whom 


Ww WANG s =! 5 ies 
ed have record to reach Tasmania. The 
de uch vessels Mascarin and Marquis 


Mapccsttis_anchored off the coast on 
as ch 9, 1773, and remained at ancher 
ra Several days. Various expeditions 
Nice made by boats’ crews, and it was 
ieee this expedition that Europeans 
on met the Tasmanian aborigines. Un- 
me ‘nately, owing to a misunderstand- 
the a fight ensued, and one at least of 

* natives was killed. 


The name Marion Bay is now usually 
given to the indentation in the coast be- 
tween Cape Bernier and Cape Paul La- 
manon, which cape was apparently nam- 
ed by Baudin’s expedition, as such ne- 
menclature appears for the first time on 
Freycinet’s charts of 1802. And the bay 
between Cape Paul Lamanon and Fred- 
erick Henry is known as North Bay, 
with Prince of Wales Bay forming a 
small cove in its north-west corner. The 
Trench, however, intended that Marion — 
Bay should comprise the indentation be- 
tween Cape Bernier and Cape Frederic's 
Henry, and in this connection it may 
be as well to give a quotation from Pe- 
ron (the historian of Baudin’s expedi- 
tion), as it clearly sums up the posi- 
tion. The following is a translation of 
the French account:—“That Marion in 
this part made no new discovery, for, as 
well as it would have been impossible 
for. Tasman to have recognised Frederick. 
Bay, and take that survey of it. for 
which we are indebted to him, without 
traversing, and consequently discoveriig 
Marion Bay, this bay itself, as may be 
seen by comparing the draught of it by 
Tasman with our own, is more correct 
ly laid, down by Tasman than by Mar- 
ion. However, as custom has sanctioned 
these denominations, we shall confine 
the distinction of Frederick Hendrie Bay 
to the small port visited by M. H. Frey- 
cinet, and that of Marion Bay to the 
large roadstead in front of the port, 
comprised, as we have before noticed, 
between Cape Bernier on the nort) and 
¥rederick Hendrick Cape southward.” 

Turning to the account of Marion’s 
voyage. and examining the copies’ of his 
charts of the locality, which were usea 
by D’Entrecasteaux and Bandin, we 
gather some interesting information, It 
is commonly stated that the first meet- 
ing of Europeans and Tasmanian abdori- 
vines took place on the Bream Creek, 
or Marion Bay beach, due probabiy to 
the modern restriction of the name, 
and also to previous lack of research 
as regards the early charts. from- 
these charts, which show soundings and 
the routes followed in the main boat 
expeditions, and the account of the voy- 
age. the following interesting data can 
be obtained:— 

(1) That according to Marien’s chart 
there is a ten-fathom shoal off what is 


‘ 


now known as North Bay. 
20 fathoms all round it. 

(2) That Marion anchored on the out- 
side of this. a little to the north of 
Green Island, in 22 fathoms. with a grey 
sandy bottom. 

Tt is of interest to note that Mar- 
ion apparently anchored close to where 
Tasman did although Tasman may have 
been inside the shoal (if Marion’s charts 
are correct as regards its cscurrence). 
Tasman anchored in 22 fathoms. white 
and grey fine sand. 

(3) That Marion first landed in what 
is known now as North Bay, and not 
on the Uream Creek beach, as is usually 
stated, r 

(4) That Marion’s charts, in addition 
to the soundings, ete., show the lagoon 
at the back of the sand dunes of the 
present North Bay. 


Tasman’s charts did rot show either 


It has over 


the lagoon or its outlet, which factor. 


might be used as evidence that Gell 
Was More correct. than Walker with 
regard to the interpretation of the log 
in connection with the locality exam- 
ined by Tasman’s boat on the morn- 
ing of December 3, 1642. The natural 
scenic charms of the locality are there- 
fore interwoven with the romance ot 
the early exploration of our sonthern 
isle, and this was an additional interest 
to the members of the camp. 

Thursday was spent by the advance 
party in completing the camp and pre. 
paring for the reception of the main 
party, The members of the latter sec- 
tion Jett town at 6.30 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, and motored through to Dunalley. 
Here they transhipped to a motor 
launch, and continued the journey to 
the camp. <A quiet, still night made 
the run pleasant, and as the boat near- 
ed the hills at the foot of which the 
camp site was situated one of the ori- 
ginal Anzacs aboard remarked that the 
condition of the weather and the loom 
of the shore reminded him forcibly ot 
the night of the landing on Gallipoli. 

After a welcome supper, the new ar- 
rivals were duly installed in the vari- 
Ous canyas homes; but it was -ome tim> 
before all was silent, except for the 
dull boom of the waves end the oeca- 
sional call of the spotted .owl, or a 
sea bird on the nearby sand spit. 


On Friday morning severa! excursions. 
were arranged, the main one going to 
the Tasman Memorial which was re- 
cently erected. Leaving the camp, the 
party proceeded in an easterly Givection 
for about’ a mile, gradually climbing, 
until the summit of the hill was reached 
overlooking the ocean. From here a 
fine yista of the coast could be obtained. 
Away in the distance to the north-east 
of Cape Bernier The Schoutens could 
be seen, whilst much closer Maria. 
Tsland loomed up and reminded us of 
the Master eamps waich we had held 
in that locality in the past. 


Yo the south-east the peculiar shape 
of Green Island rose from the sea be- 
yond the extremity of Cape Irederick 
Henry. ‘This is the original cape of 
that name as far as. Tasmanian nomen- 
clsture is concerned, but by no means. 
the original Green Island, tor there are 
many islands bearing a similar desig- 
nation around the coasts of Tasmania. 
The original Green Island of Tasmanian 
waters is the small island in the Chan- 
nel opposite Woodbridge, as this was 
named “Ile Verte” (Green Island) by 
D'Entreeasteaux in 1792. 

Following the slope of the ridge down 
towards the sea, we came to the base 
of Cape Paul Lamanon, to the south of 
which is situated Prince of Waies Bay, 
the site of the Tasman Memorial. The 
bay is quite a small inlet, and towards 
its: head there exists a bar of stone, | 
upon which, from both sides of the 
bay, there jut out reefs of stones which 
serve to form an inner cove to the bay. 
In rough weather the sea breaks upon 
this with relentless force, but at the 
time of our visit on this occasion the 
sea was calm and the tide exception- 
ally low, which gave a good opportu- 
nity for an examination of the reef and 
allowed us to note the solid nature of 
its foundation and the massive boul: 
ders of its superstructure. It has beet 
said that the reef was formed by the 
bay whalers in order to make a boat 
harbour, but there can be no doubt as 
to its natural formation, although the 
bay whalers may have added to it im 
some degree. It would need an im 
mense amount of labour to make any 
mater] difference to the recf, and i? 
the absence of any direct proof the 


legend that the bay whalers ‘built the 
Teef must be viewed with grave doubts. 
The main part of it is most certainly 
Of natural origin, and it is only a small 
Portion of the superstructure which ad- 
Mits of discussion on thts point. A 
change of structure in the rocks is very 
Noticeable here, and may ‘e largely re- 
Sponsible for the shelf-like reef. A 
fault can be plainly seen at the base 
°f Cape Paul Lammen, particularly on 


he exposea cliff section on the north- 
€m face. 


The Tasman Memorial is situated at 
ae head of this inner -cove, “and in 
lew of the discussions which have ta- 
gn place in regard to its location (see 
Pers and Proceedings of the Roval So- 

Mety of Tasmania, 1923), particular at- 
tention was paid to this aspect of the 
Cage, a7 

Personally, after an exhaustive es- 

Pron of all available documents, 

Li eS opinions from authorities in 
Bre as to charts, ete, and two ex- 

ee ed visits to the site, T am of the 

Pinion that the party who made the 
“ginal selection for’ the site of the 
‘Mument (vide press reports 22/1/1923) 
ae to locate the correct position 01 

anding place of Tasman’s carpenter. 

Hy osidering that the wind was 
mined srongly from the north (not 
Stat the east as some authorities have 

6, (fa), there would be a great break 
ane eae: pine was lew, and 

§ i arly refers to the surf, 

tat it is extremely unlikely that his 


Giant would have crossed the bar, espe- 
Wonta 2S the northern shore of the buy 
the be more sheltered. Moreover, 


Vs the flag en the northern shores 
8] the bay, and the description of the 
thems ground agrees far better with 
of , Position than with that at the heaa 
gaa ner cove. — It is questionable if 
t iS are any traces left of the criginal 

~ noted by Tasman, but it is easy 

‘nd four stumps in either position. 
bao Mparison of a recent survey of the 
ag’, peti one mde over half a century 
the Slows a fair amount of eresion on 
oy Jer nerthern shore of the bay ana 


ske . } ian %ea In 9 j Ye 
Shoy Ketch in Tasman’s Jjeurnal definitely 
0 


a) . 
just among the shingle on the beacn. 
Mo, CUtside the reef, remains the encr- 
Sug ’ 


*stums of a very old eucalypt. {t 


SI 


any tree might have a claim as being 
Tasman’s tree, [ think that this one 
might well be considered, for as far as 
T can gather from the available evidence 
it cccurs just at the spot where the 
carpenter apparently swam ashore. 

In dealing with the landing it is well 
to remember that the Dutch adopted the 
Gregorian system of chronology in 1583. 
whereas England did not change from 
the Julian system until two centuries 
later.- Mr. G. H. Halligan has kindly 
worked out the dates, ete.. in order to 
compute the state of the tides, ete., and 
his calculations show that Tasman’s De- 
cember 38, 1642, was a Wednesday, it 
being full mocn two days later. 


On the occasion of cur present visit we | 
were at the bay practically at the same 
state of the tide as Tasman, namely, 
soon after midday two days before the 
full moon. It was then an exeptionally 
low tide, -a large extent of the reer 
being exposed. There was this differ- 
ence, however, that the sea was calm, 
whereas Tasman had a very strong 
northerly breeze, which would make a 
large break upon the reef, and at low 
tide make it impossible for a boat (pat- 
ticularly if it were the bkcoat’s crew’s 
first visit to the bay) to attempt to 
come through the breakers. To use 
Tasman’s own words, “The surf ran so 
high that we could not get near the 
share without running the risk of having 
our pinnace dashed to pieces.” 


As our party had lunch on the shores 
of the bay, the deeds of the hardy Dutch 
explorers were neturally recalled te 
mind, and one attempted to visualise 
the scene that took place when the first 
explorers of our southern isle planted 
their flag “as a memorial to posterity.” 
Other incidents of Tasman’s visits were 
recalled to mind, for on the day previous 
to the planting of the flag boats from tne 
ships had passed through the Narrows, 
and the site of our camp was probably 
within a few yards of where the first 
white people set foot on Tasmanian soil. 
The explorers returned to the ships, and 
among other matters reported that the 
Jand was inhabited, probably by giants, 
owing to the distance apart certain 
climbing notches were which were cut in 
some of the trees, They had also seen 
smoke from fires in the distance, and 
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heard a sound “like a trumpet or smal 
gong.’ This latter sound was probably 
the note of the black bell magpie 
(Strepera_fuliginosa), which occurs 1m 
this locality, and whose note has been 
Kkened by Gould,to the sound of a ham- 
Mer on an anvil, and by Littler to that 
of a tramway gong. As regards the 


giants, there was a fixed idea, antedat- 


ing even the voyage of Quiros, that the 
reat unknown lands of the south were 
inhabited by giants. 
_ To the south of Prince of Wales Bay 
is North Bay, or Two-Mile Beach, be- 
hind the sandhills, of which there is. a 
large lagoon, which breaks through the 
beach at its south-east end. J. B. 
Walker, in his paper on the discovery ot 
Tasmania (1890), considered that this 
Was the spot where Tasman’s men landed 
in search of water on the morning gs 
ecember 3, but the Rey. J. P. Gell, 
his paper (1845). on the same Abie: 
ECS, that the south-east side ot 
the bay referred to was the south-east 
Side of the present so-called Blackman’ $ 
ay. 

The campers had _ therefore many 
Points of interest to discuss as they 
Stood on the hillsides, viewed the scene 
from different aspects, or wandered 
along the shore in search of specimens. 

Jpon return to camp, and after the even- 
ing meal, there were naturally many 
items of interest to discuss as the mem- 
bere gathered round the camp fire. 

On the following day there were eX- 
CUrsions to various localities. Some 
Members boated across “The Narrows”’ 
tnd spent some time on Marion Bay 

each; others went to the lagoons, or 
further south to Wilmot Harbour. The 
Sriginal name of Wilmot Harbour, was 

agoon Bay. This latter name occurs 
On the charts attached to the old bay 
Whaling leases. The name still sur- 
Vives to a certain extent among Iceal 
Yesidents, but it is also applied to the 
Present North Bay (Two Mile Beach), 
ud in the latter position the name ap- 
Pears on some modern maps. There 
tre Jagoons at the back of the sand- 
hills in both bays, but the onl at. Two 
Mile Beach is the larger. The botan- 
‘Sts searched the gullies for fungi, whilst 

le geological section found much of 
interest in the formation of the cliffs 

'o the cast of the camp. 


‘bers of seals seen upon it. 


Next day a large party followed] the 
shore along the cliffs south of the Nar- 
rows, and a fine view of the coast was 
obtained. The sight of the bold out- 
line of Cape Bernier recalled the fact 
that it was so named by the rrench 
expedition under Admiral Baudin in 
1802. This expedition carried out nu- 
merous surveys in the southern and 
eastern parts of Tasmania. At the 
time the exact position of Tasman’s 
Frederick Henry Bay was still in doubt, 
and M. TFaure, a hydrographer of Bau- 
din’s expedition, satisfactorily settled it 
by means of a ‘boat expedition which 
was organised whilst the ships were 


- still at anchor in the Channel. 


On February 17, 1802, the French 
ships, after a stay of 36 days in the 
channel, sailed into Storm Bay, and 
gradually worked round the coast until 


-on the evening of the following day 


‘they auichored in the strait between 
Maria Island and the mainland. 

As usual, boat expeditions were sent 
out, and one, under the command of M. 
Mauronard, circumnavigated Maria Is- 
land, naming many of the prominent 
bays and headlands during the course 
of his voyage. Other parties had been 
sent out, one under the command of 
M. Freycinet, sen., who was away eight 
days, during the course of which he 
thoroughly examined Marion Bay, the 
Frederick Henry Bay of Tasman (now 
unfortunately known as Blackman’s 
Bay), and other points of interest on 
the south-east coast. ~ 

Freycinet the younger was away a 
much shorter time, but carried out ex- 
cellent work. He explored ‘the coast 
northward of Cape Bernier (which was 
named by this expedition), and worked 
up the coast until abreast of Cape Bour- 
gainville. From here the survey was 
taken up by a boat, under the com- 
mand of M. Faure, who steered for the 
Schouten Islands of Tasman, and in due 
course discovered the Isle du Phoques 
(Isle of Seals, now known as White 
Rock), and comments upon the num- 
M. Faure 
found that the five islands shown on 
Tasman’s charts really consisted of a 
mountainous peninsula and one large 
island. The strait separating the two 
was called Geographe Strait, after their 


vessel, and the large bay Letween the 
mainland and the peninsula Fiecurieu 
Bay. 

Quickly following the several }rench 
expeditions, and undoubtedly as a di- 
réct result thereof, came the first set- 
tlement of our island by the JHritish 
in 1803. or many years the east 
coast remained unsettled, and some ot 
the Jirst white inhabitants were prob- 
ably sealers and wheelers. With the 
adyeit of “bay whaling” on a large scale 
several large stations were formed, and 
certain of these were in the immediate 
vicinity of the camp site. 

As we followed the cliffs southward 
of “The Narrows” we came to a small 
bay, into which a creex ran. It was 
in this bay that Gardener’s whaling sta- 


tion was situated nearly a century ago, 
whilst in the next bay, within the shel- 


ter of Cape Paul Lamanon, there was 
another station (Watson’s?), the ruins 
of which were still visible when the 
Rey. J, P. Gell visited the locality in 
1845, and he refers to the shore as “be- 


‘ing thickly strewn with the bones o¢ 


* Point. 


many hundred whales whitening in the 


“sun.” 


It was on the shores of this bay that 
our party assembled for lunch, after 
which members visited Cape Vaul La- 
mauon, noting certain peculiar geologi- 
cal characteristics and also the remains 
of aboriginal kitchen middens on the 
Another visit was also paid 
to Prince of Wales Bay in order to give 
further attention to the site of the 


‘landing and the geological structure of 


the reef. , 

As the shades of evening advanced 
various parties returned to camp, all 
being quite ready to greet with a cheer 
the welcome notes of the cornet which 
announced the evening meal. : 

The following, days were spent ‘in a 


similar manner, parties being formed to 


visit different sections of the coast or 
the more inland gullies’ and hills, for 
the locality offered a variety of seen- 
ery and conditions of country, and the 
thanks of the club are due to Mr. Mur- 


phy for so kindly allowing us to camp - 


upon his property. 


_ At one .of the gatherings attention 
was drawn .to the, fact that the next 


Easter would mark the 21st svecessive 


10 


‘the beach, and. shortly 


. proach.- 


“and the return journey ‘ 
-Soon the sandy shores of our camp 


“bat the effects of 


“bers an opportunity of studying 
ture’s ways in the open and colle¢ 


Easter camp of the club, and there ap- 
peared to be a general feeling among 
the members that the occasion should 
be marked in a fitting manner, and the 
hope was expressed that the club. would 
arrange a “coming of age” camp to 
Freycinet Peninsula (‘The Schoutens”)- 

The suggestion has been received with 
such enthusiasm that the club will doubt 
less have to make every enaeavour to 
vive effect to it. Freycinet Peninsula 
and Schouten Island alford splendid 
camping sites, as reference to earlier 
camp reports will show. ‘Lhe area 38 
also of interest owing to the survey? 
carried out by members of Baudin’s eX- 
pedition, so that the historical and geo- 
graphical observations made during this 
year’s camp can be profitably continue 


? 


in the, more northern area, 

With the advent of Tuesday mort: 
ing the campers realised that it was 
time to strike camp and return to rove 
tine ways once more. © Gradually the 


-tents disappeared as they were take? 


A pile of cam? 
accumulate 0? 
after noon the 
siren of the Arcadia’ announced her ap” 
Members gathered round fo! 
lunch, after which the camp impedl- 
imenta- was boated on board the moto? 
yacht, and final preparations were made 


down and folded away. 
impedimenta began ‘to 


to leave. 


About 2 p.m. the anchor was raised 
commence’ 


ing ground were left behind, and mem 


pers settled down in preparation for 
the journey. After they had passe! 
through the canal a slight roll wa 


experienced crossing Storm Bay, but th® 
lusty, if not strictly musical, singi! 
of popular camp songs served to con 
-mal-de-mer whiel 
might have been felt by some me 
bers of the party. Hobart was reac! 
ed at 7 o’clock, thus bringing to an 
end another Easter outing. Lookine 
back, the encampment may well be T 


garded as successful, for it gave men 
nw 


such specimens as they sought for, 


cwell as providing a means of me? 


bers gathering together in a social ma" 
ner. 


tine. 


| 


F 


We were glad to have with us Dr, R. 
Pulleine, president of the Royal Society 
of South Australia, who, <ozether wt 
his two daughters, came across espe- 
cially for the camp. The interest aid 
support of such leading natural history 
workers as Dr, Pulleine oes far to 
show that the work the club is doing 
is appreciated even beyoud the limits 
of our own state, and gives encourare 
ment to those who have been entrusted 
with the control of the club’s alfairs 
to carry on. The general management 
as regards meetings, etc., together with 
the speciak work entailed in organising 
the camps, necessitates considerable ef- 


AT THE, TASMAN-MEMORIAL. 
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fort by the executive; but when the re- 
sults are examined, and the club’s past 
history and present position reviewed, 
it vives encouragement to continue in 
the attempt to make the future history 
of the club even better than the past. 

All being well next aster we will cele- 
brate our t venty-first annual camp, and 
althouzh the Easter camps constitute 
but one item of the club’s annual pro- 
gramme, they are by no means the least. 
It is hoped, therefore, that next Has- 
ter many familiar faces will be grouped’ 
around the campfire which may be built 
in one or other of the coastal bays of 
Vreycinet Peninsula, 
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BOTANICAL NOTES 


By L. RODWAY, C.M.G. 


Autumn is not a good time of the 


year to go plant-hunting. The botani- 
eal students, however, did very well. 
The «prevailing eucalypts about the 
camp were peppermint and blue gum, 
and occasionally messmate, oreate, and 
white gum. None of these assumed 
milling proportions,. but old stumps 
bore evidence that in days gone by 
some large trees had been gathered. 
Gum trees belong to the myrtle family, 
which is widely spread about the earth, 
ang is correspondingly varied in strue- 
ure, 


Two other members of the family 
were met with, namely, Yellow Bottle- 
brush, which formed a dense scrub in 
the bed of the creek, and a smal] heath- 
like shrub with white flowers, common- 
ly called native broom. ‘This popu- 
lar name js objectionable, but we have 
no other. The name given it by bota- 
nists is Calythrix tetragona, which does 
not appeal to people generally. Caly- 
thrix does not look at all like a near 
relation to the mighty eucalypt. How- 
ever, when you come to examine its 
structure the similarity of essential de- 
tails becomes apparent. The wild heath 
was well out in white and all shades of 
pink, 


Though it was late in the season, s*x 
different orchids were found. These 
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included two aren hoods. There was 
one, Pterostylis pedoglossa, a form we 
used to include in 2. obtusa, but Fitz 
gerald considered it distinct, and named 
it as above. It differs chietly in hav- 
ing a rosette of leaves at the base 0 
the stem, which does not occur in P. 
obtusa, and the labellum is shorter and 
more obtuse. The other Pterostylis 
was P. aphylla, a singular little plant, 
commonly bearing two flowers, so plac: 
ed that they appear to be facing one 
another. Next we gathered Prasophyl 
lum brachystachyum, with many small 
flowers on a tall stalk, and of so unite 
teresting a form to the general stu- 
dent as to have not obtained a common 
name. 


The lesser ant-orchid, Chiloglottis 
diphylla, was flowering freely, which 8 
unusual. The autumn orchid, Eriozhi- 
lus autumnalis, was here, but not abun- 
dant. ‘The only other form met with 
was the little Fly orchid, Acianthus eX’ 
sertus, 


Amongst ferns, maidenhair was fairly 
common, and that useless, persistent 


pest, bracken, was everywhere and 1 — 


quantity. Some interesting fungi were 
gathered, includng a broad, distorte! 
Clavaria of a brizht crimson-scarlet co! 


our, which appears to be in want of @ 


name, | 
e 


o 
+. 


ALONG THE SHORE, 


NOTES ON THE SPIDERS 


By ROBERT PULLEINE, M.B. 


(President of the Royal Society of South Australia) 


The spider fauna of Blackman’s Bay 
proved to be very rich and interest- 
ing. 

At Tasman’s Memorial the  strange- 
tailed spider, Arachnura Higginsi, was 
found. ‘This spider is often g1egarious, 
and is distinguished, apart from its bi- 
zarre form, by being able to spin three 
distinct colours of silk for various pur- 
poses. 

The handsome black and white Aran- 
eus Bradleyi was taken, and Singotypa 
Wagneri was very abundant. Both these 
species are found in Southern Aus- 
tralia. 


The Singotypa invariably suspends a 
curled-up leaf in the centre of its orb 
web, and uses the tube so formed as 
its Jair and retreat. At Bream Creek. 
besides the Singotypa, two beautiful 
species of Araneus or orb web weavers 
were abundant. 


Along the cliffs one found sheet web 
weavers (Agelacindae) of several kinds, 
while the hackled web weavers of the 
genus Amaniobius were in evidence 
everywhere, Under bark the great Del- 
ena cancerides was plentiful, often with 
its numerous brood of young, over which 
the mother keeps watchful care. This 
spider cannot be confounded with any 
other. Its great size and uniform colo- 
ration distinguish it, as well as the re- 
markable coiled “yatch spring” capil- 
lary tube in the palp of the male, 


Delena Cancerides has a wide distri- 
bution in Australia, the one thing it re- 
quires being euealypti, with large sheets 
of loose bark. 


Other bark-loving species in eviden-e 
were Clubiona robusta and Cheiracan- 
thium gilvum, both familiar to collec- 
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tors on the mainland, besides a number 
of new and probably undescribed spe- 
cies, ' 

Beating tea tree and eucalyptus sap- 
lings over an umbrella gave by far the 
richest harvest. Beautiful Artidue. or 
jumping spiders abounded, some of them 
of strange forms and brilliant colora- 
tion. This group seems to be espe- 
cially abundant in Tasmania, and I 
can recommend it as an interesting and 


- fruitful field to anyone wishing £5 take 


up descriptive zoology. 


The Thomisidae or crab spiders were 
hardly less abundant, and one with 4 
porcelain white abdomen and pale green 
cephalo-thorax left little to He desired 
in the way of decorative coloration. 

Then there was the host of micro 
spiders which live in the spiny acacias, 
mostly minute forms of the genus Ara- 
neus. 


One of the most interesting finds was 
a single specimen of the genus Minetus 
(the mimic), so called because it builds 
an orb web. although outside the fam- 
ily which habitually forms this vari- 
ety of snare.- It is distinguished by its 
spherical body and long legs, beset with 
comb-like spines, quite Punlike any other 
form. It often eats other spiders am 
occupies tlivir webs instead of build: 
ing one of its own. This specimen ha 
ousted Singotypa Wagneri, 


It was, however, at Mole Creek Cave* 
that we collected Tasmania’s most aris 
tocratic spider. Amongst the hackle 
web spinners there is a small family: 
the Hypochilidae, only containing three 
members-——one in North America, one in 
China, and one in Tasmania. This fan 
ily differs from all known true spider 


in having four lungs instead cf two (all 
the trapdoor spiders have four, but they 
are not included in the true sp devs 
—arasene verae). The Hypochilids live 
in the entrance to caves, and th's is 
where we found them at Mole Creex. 
We went there especially to find them, 
and as soon as the guide opened the 
door of Baldock’s Cave T saw a large 
hackled web, and knew the hypochilid 
was there, and true enough it was an 
immense creature, all legs, resting at 
the further end of the wes. 


Soon we had half..a dozen in sepa- 
rate boxes, four females and two males, 
to be taken back alive to the mainland 
for breeding and study. 


The Ectatostica (tHypochilidae), de- 
scribed by Petterd years ago in the pro- 


ceedings of the Royal Society of as- 
mania, is in expanse of legs Tasmania’s 


largest spider. The body, black and glo- 
bose, has the two pairs of bright yel- 
low spots on the ventral surface of the 
abdomen. The presence of four yellow 
spots instead of two is its great dis- 
tinction. We may look on this spider 
as ranking with the mountain shrimp, 
the platypus and echidna, in belonging 
to an unbelievable antiquity, and it has 
probably lived in the cave entrances 
since the dawn of time. The type spe- 


cimens described by Petterd and Hig- 
gins years ago are in the Tasmanian 
Museum at 


{fobart. 


THE CHEFS. s “sae 
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NOTES ON SHELL LIFE 


By CHARLES A. PITMAN. 


The annual Easter camp of the Field 
Naturalists’ Club held at Little China- 
man’s. Bay this year afforded students 
of conchology excellent opportunities of 
visiting many of the beaches on the 
eastern shores of Forestier’s Peninsula, 
the chief of these being North Bay 
and Wilmot Harbour. One would natu- 
rally assume that these teaches would 
afford plenty of scope and interest to 
the student, and yet very few speci- 
mens were found. “This was surprising, 
in view of the fast that good “peci!- 
mens of the Helmet shell (?halium py- 
rum) were taken in Little (hinaman’s 
Bay, and also a large number of Cyma- 
tiidae (Cymatium | svlengleri), more or 
less damaged, were observed ‘on rocky 
portions of thé same Bay. 

Marine specimens found in close prox- 
imity to the camp were as tollows 
Fasciolaria australasia, Phalium sprain 
P. semigranosum, Patella ustulata, P. 
mixta, PP. inradiata,  marginula 
candida, Nerita  melanotragus, Sca- 
phella undulata, Monodonta constricta, 


M. obtusa, M. adelaidae, Brachyondontes * 


erosus, Benbicium melanostoma, Mar- 
ginella formicula, Haliotis noevosa. 


One good specimen of the Silijuaria 
weldii was taken at the southern ex- 
tremity of North cay, cond single 
walves of the Solen vagitoides, Divari- 
cella cumingi, were observed, 

At Wilmot Harbour the following’ 
specimens were obtained:—Thais — sye- 
cincta (among the rocks), Turritella 
gunnii, Cantharidus fasciatus, and Siga- 
patella calyptraeformis. 

In the vicinity of the Tasman Me- 
morial a large number of specimens of 
the tree snail (Bothriembryon gunn) 
were taken. This gregarious molluse is 
yery plentiful on the trees near the 
sea coast, extending from the memorial 
to Wilmot Harbour. Caroydes dufresni, 
and Helicarion cuvieri were also taken 
on various parts of the peninsula. 

In conclusion, I would like to place 
on record and to bring under the no- 
tice of students of conchology that ex- 
cellent book of Mr, W. lL. May’s, en- 
titled “Illustrated Index of Tasmanian 
Shells.” Apart from its instructive qua- 
lities as to the complete list of all 
known specimens, it is of incalculable 
assistance as an index and guide to 
their classification. 


GOING THROUGH EAST BAY NECK CANAL. 


ON THE MOTOR YACHT ARCADIA. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES 


By A. N. LEWIS, M.C., LL.B. 


The camp site for Easter, 1924, near 
the “Narrows,’ at the entrance to 
Blackman’s Bav, provided — sufficient 
points of interest to occupy fully the 
time of all the members interested in 
this branch of the club’s activities. 

The East Coast of Tasmania, in con- 
formity with the whole eastern littoral 
of the Australian continent, has been 


given its general outline’ by a»series-of-~ .. 


great earth movements in comparatively 
recent times. Owing to an adjustment 
in the earth’s interior, generally ascrib- 
ed to the settling towards the centre of 
rock and mineral mass having a higher 
specific gravity than the average, a con- 
siderable sinking of the floor of the sea 
off the East Coast of Australia, agcom- 
panied by the elevation of the mountain 
ranges further inland, occurred during 
early Pleistocene times. This sinking 
drew with it portion of the coastline, 
which broke in successive lines of faults 
running parallel to the coast. Great 
blocks of land were submerged to differ- 
ent depths, the farthest seaward natu- 
rally dropping the deepest. And our 
present coast rises in step after step, now 
indicated by broken lines of hills to the 
ranges nowhere far inland. 

These faults seldom run in a straight 
line, but, as is to be expected when it 
is remembered that they are simply a 
break across a rock mass, they present 
a ragged edge, the lines of the break 
often running at an angle of 45 degrees 
from the general line of the fault, and 
intersecting each other at various points. 
Our East Coast. follews in succession 
lines formed ¢ this way. Further varia- 
tion is given by the pre-fault valleys, 


which have been submerged as the coast - 


fell away. Wilmot Harbour is a good 
example of this, and also it must be 
remembered that during the recent ice 


age the level of the ocean was at least 
150 feet lower than it now is. During 
that time streams wore out valleys down 
to the then sea level. As the water 
rose with the disappearance of the great 
ice sheets these valleys were flooded, or. 
as the technical term goes, “drowned.” 


A fine cliff section is exposed between 
Cape Paul Lamanon and the “Narrows, 
and-smadl-. cliffs occur at. the. points. of.the 
south coast of Blackman’s Bay. The 
rocks exposed on both sides of the camp 
site were the common glacial conglo- 
merates of the permo-carbomierous 
period. These are the results of a very 
severe ice age in the distant past, dur- 
ing which, it is surmised, an ice sheet 
crept up from the South Pole and 
covered Tasmania, reaching to at least 
the centre of Victoria and the vicinity 
of Adelaide, with glaciers at Maitland, 
in New South Wales, and right up in the 
tropics in latitude l5deg. S. in the nort? 
of West Australia. (This ice invasiol, 
of course, preceded the one the elfect* 
of which we see on our mountain plas 
teaux by millions of years, and was 10 
in any way connected with this recenb 


- one.) 
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We can tell that these rocks are of 
glacial origin by the way the component 
pebbles and boulders are distribute 
through them. A stream washes pebbl¢s 
down its bed, but ir doing so rolls the™ 
over and wears them smooth. When its 
flow is checked it drops the heavies 
first, and carries the lightest far farthe 
on. Thus it sorts its load, Also, 4% 
a stream usually cuts only through # 
limited number of kinds of rock, and 
each kind his a different weight, you 
usually find in streams formed conglor 
merate only one size of pebble, and 13 
one type of rock in one place. It 
very different with ice, which 
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sctatch and polish one or two sides of 
stones, but cannot roll them, and which 
ran carry the biggest blocks with the 
same ease as the smallest, and which 
cannot sort its load, but drops every- 
thing indiscriminately when and where 
it melts. 


The boulders in this conglomerate were 
of all sizes. In places they were few; 
in other places they were so many that 
they made up the bulk of the rock, thus 
forming what is known as “tillite.” They 
consisted of various granites, red and 
y. porphyries, slates, quartzites, mica 
schists, and conglomerates. In many 
places it was evident that they had been 
dropped from floating ice into soft mud, 
and the compressing of the mud as they 
dumped into . ean be seen_in the- solid 
rock to-day. These rocks form the 
serics of ridges between the camp site 
and Tasmania’s memorial, and evidently 
extend some distance inland. 


They dip to the west, and at the east- 
ern end of the cliffs can be seen some 
beds of limestone underlying the glaciat 
Conglomerates. This is largely made up of 
the remains of shells and other marine 
life, much of which is preserved as excel- 
lent fossils. Most prominent of these is 
the common spirifera, a shell resembling 
« moth with outspread wings. There 
“re many species and many sizes. ‘The 
ancestors of our scallops, the avicula- 
Pecteus, are common, and the large 
°uredesmare forbears of cur oyster. Both 
Of these genius can be easily  distin- 
Suivhed by their resemblance to their 
ving descendants. The productus is 
another common form—a small, round 
shell, with its outside covered with fine 
Spines, like a modern sea urehin. These 
tre seldom preserved, but the stumps 
“im always be seen. The stropholosia. 
With its interior like the inside of a 
‘kia seed; also many fine specimens of 
Small, coral-like colonies of minute ani: 
Mals are preserved, Some with branching 
{rms, sometimes a foot long, and re- 
Sembling a plant, are the stenopera 
Another kind are the ancestors of the 
So-called “sea mats,” common on the 
ocks to-day. Some specimens of these 
(Fenestella crintia) were seen 12 inches 
'n diameter, and resembling a piece ot 
9ssil wood. These are really remark- 
ble specimens. 
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At Dunalley the canal has been cttt 
through a bed of clay of Tertiary age. 
Much of this contains a high percentage 
of iron—haematite—evidently carried up 
by percolating water from the decom- 
posing diabase not far below. The abo- 
rigines used the “red ochre” for orna- 
menting their bodies. The iron often 
collects round grains of sand, and this 
in turn attracts more, until a small 
round pebble is formed, consisting of a 
high percentage of haematite, and known 
as “buckshot gravel.” It is a common 
feature of these tertiary deposits, and 
can be seen covering the ground al} 
round Dunalley. It makes exceMent road 
material, and is so u sed round Dunalley, 
as also on the main road in Bpping 
Forest, 

The fertile hills at the back of Bream 
Creck are a pleasant sight from the 
camp. These are the remains of an- 
cient (pliocene) voleanoes, and the fer- 
tility. of that district is due to the 
basalt which poured out as lava, and 
which is rich in plant foods, and also is 
very easily weathered. 

Recent deposits are in evidence in thie 
long sandy beaches backed by dunes, and 
in the swamps behind them. The tide 
carries the rock particles from the cliffe 
along the coast. When it reaches a 
deep, caim bay its pace is reduced, ind 
thus its carrying power is checked, ana 
it drops some of these grains of sand. 

The ocean rollers work these to the 
beach, and the seabreezes blow them.in- 
jand. In time this sand makes a bar 
right across the bay, and raises its heaa 
above the water as a sand spit, as we 
saw at the entrance to Blackman’s Bay. 
Sometimes it dams across the bay, and 
so the old arm of the sea gradually fills 
up, forming a lagoon in the process, as 
we saw at North Bay. It was in sucn 
places that most of the world’s supplies 
of coal were farmed, and the constant; 
blowing of the dune sand inland formed 
those layers of sandstone between the 
bands of coal that spoil so many of 
our seams. . 

Readers are referred to a note the 
writer has given the Royal Society otf 
Tasmania on the most important geo- 
logical discovery made during the camp, - 
and which space forbids to reproduce 
here. 
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1925 Easter Camp at The Schoutens 


East Coast of Tasmania, 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


By CLIVE E. LORD, F.L.S. 


One recalls the meeting, seemingly but 
a few years ago, at which the Tasman- 
ian Vield) Naturalists’ Club was found- 
ed. Analysing the trail left by Father 
Time, one realises that nearly a quar- 
ter of a century has slipped by, and that 
the club has attained its majority. In 
closing last year’s camp report mention 
was made that the 1925 camp would be 
the 21st Easter camp of the club, and 
that there was a feeling prevalent among 
the members that the 21st Master. camp 
should be held at The Schoutens. 

This has now taken place, and for the 
fourteenth time it falls to my lot to give 
a general account of the Easter outing. 
br. Elliott, to whose energy and labour 
the club’s foundation wes largely due, 
was the honorary organiser of the first 
seven camps (1905-1911), whilst the task 
of organising the remainder has fallen 
to the writer, who desires to take this 
opportunity of thanking all those who 
through the years that have gone have 
done what they could to assist the club, 
its general activities, and its: Easter 
outings. Whilst making this expression 
a gencral one as regards all, one feels 
that the members themselves would be 
the first to regret, unless particular men- 
tion was made of the work done for the 
club since its foundation by Mr, L. Rod- 
way, O.M.G., who has been a constant 
attendant at all the mectings, and strong 
supporter at all times, 

The club is in a strong position, and 
the re-publication of the “Tasmanian 
Naturalist” is another notable event of 
the club’s “coming of age.” 

Retrospective thoughts recall many 
incidents of past camps. scemes of sun- 
shine and storm, of sun-kissed waves and 
rocky clills, of snow-white beaches, and 
the pine-clad shores of mountain lakes, 


to 


and perhaps aboye all the cheery camp 
tire around which during the past years 
have grouped various parties, all cheer: 
ful lovers of the Great Open Way, Good 
comrades all, and a regretful though 
creeps in when one recalls memories 2 
those who no longer join our camps, for 
the hand of time ‘has not forgotten that 
men are mortal. Their loss we regrets 
but memorics of their kindly acts com 
stantly recur as incidents relative t® 
camp life recall visions of the past at 
of the trips trom 1905 to 1925 

An outline list of such trips gives tbe 
following information ;—~ 


lL 1905—Bream » Creek, camping " 
Panty eee eran, ee 
2. 1906—Cole’s Bay (Freycinet 
Peninsula), ditto .. . 
3. 1907-—Little Taylor's Bay (S. — 
Bruny), Gitto. Le ay 
+. 1998-—-Soldier’s Point (Maria Is- @ 
land), ditto .. .. 2! 
5. 1909—Wineglass Bay (Fre yi inet 4 
Peninsula), ditto st 
6, 1910—Cole’s Bay... ........ 
7. 191J-—Southport .. . 
8. 1912-—Darlington (Maria Tsland) 6 
, 1913—Satfety Cove (Port Ar- © 
AY Ge Pa Ae Oy) 80 
10. 1914—\Vineglass Bay... .. 108 
11, 1915- Darlington YO) cee el 4 
12. 1916—Kaglehawk Neck .. .. .-. a 
13. 191;—Wedge Bay .. .... .. +» 3 


14. 1918—Safety Cove .. 


pe he 
15, 1919—Easlehawk Neck .. .. «.- 3 


16. 1920—Safety Cove 3 ji 

17. 1921—Adventure Bay i” 
18% 1922——Adventure (Bayo 9): = nna 

19, 1923—Lake Fenton (National 0 
Park) seen ‘a ee 

20, 1924—The Narrows (ores- 0 
tier’s Peninsula) .. .. .- =i) 


21. 1925--Schouten Tsland 


It might be mentioned the club was 
Ounded in 1904, and of the 40 original 
Face’ the following have given con- 
7} ons support to the club:—Messrs. 
-W. Beattie, R. A. Black, A. . Butler, 
W H. Elliott, E. A. Elliott, Clive Lord, 

. L. May, A. R. Reid, and L. Rodway. 

In selecting The Schoutens, which is 
i eat generally given to Treycinet 
Serene (Schouten Peninsula) and 

outen Island, for the 1925 camp there 
Were several objects in view. Firstly, 
a este time there is a better chance 

Ine weather on the East Coast than 
abe ics more in the south-west. Se- 
amide? ane memories of former camps 
hills 8 the scenic charms of the granite 
manic The Schoutens exercised a great 
eee: Added to these was the recol- 
anaes that last year we camped amidst 
GF Hanae made historic by the fact 
cranes s expedition and were privil- 
tate study them, whilst the round 
bein a of the Freycinet Peninsula, 
aa i \ anderlin 8 Islands of Tasman, 
mies that a visit further north 
Gk jhe the localities visited by 

See ters to be further examined. 
te et such allurements the commit- 
the aM that, in spite of expense (post- 
ih ETE of such a trip that 
oe ers would rally in support, and the 

Sponse to a preliminary circular was 
man cularly encouraging. The s.s. Koo- 
a foe vessel of 200 tons, was chart- 
nue or the five days, and other ar- 
if earner vs entered into. In the light 
on pacuous experience, it was consider- 
mea BLO limit the number ot 
ae to 50, and also, in order to 
ie ss their comfort, to strictly limit 
with! Not OL of lady members. It 1s 
a Pee that several of the latter 
nasa xe refused owing to the available 
Ty ons being over-applied for, 
he RuzdayE ApH ) Be midnight, saw 
icc a aR 3 all aboard the Koomeela, 
Bink : dies being accommodated with 
Pees ein the: saloon, whilst the men folk 
rahe benefit of their previous ex- 
in reese by making comfortable “possies 
Wh € various sheltered situations avail- 

a on the steamer, One party rigged 
Orme fly over the large lifeboat, and 

A quite a comfortable camp. 
tor frequently happens nowadays, the 

ehold complement was not complete 


at the appointed starting time, but even~ 
tually a start was made, and during the 
whole of the trip the skipper (Captain 
Howells) and crew did everything pos- 
sible for the comfort and enjoyment of 
the party. The steward (Mr. Parkin- 
son-Cumine) worked particularly hard in 
order to make the journey a pleasant 
one for the lady members of the party. 

Dunalley was reached soon after day- 
break, and the canal] safely negotiated. 
Passing through The Narrows, the sight 
cf our last Easter’s camping place serv- 
ed to revive memories, and in a short 
time we were out in Marion Bay, where 
the heave of the open sea indicated that 
we were well on our way up the coast. 
Ahead loomed Maria Island, whilst out 


to starboard in the misty early morning 


light appeared the rounded outlines of 
the higher hills of The Schoutens. 

Breakfast was served whilst passing 
Marion Bay, and some time later a stay 
of a few minutes was made at Maria 
Island. This eastern isle has a most 
interesting history. Discovered by Tas- 
man in December, 1642, it was so named 
after the wife of Anthony van Dieman. 
the Governor of Batavia. Over a century 
later Marion Dufresne’s expedition 
sighted the isle, and his boats may have 
tanded upon it; whilst Captain Furneaux 
(who anchored in Adventure Bay in the 
following year, 1773) mistook Tasman 
Peninsula for the Maria Island of TTas- 
man, and it is due to this fact that much 
of the confused nomenclature of South- 
Eastern Tasmania is due. Cook (1777) 
failed to notice the error, but Captain 
J. Hl. Cox in the brig Mercury — spent 
some time anchored in Oyster Bay, which 
he named (and which is now generally 
known as Chinaman’s Bay) in 1789. 
Others of the early explorers noted the 
island. but the first to improve upon 
Cook’s rough survey were the members 
of Baudin’s expedition in 1802, They 
made a comprehensive coastal survey, 
and named most of the prominent head- 
lands and bays. 

Tyen before the . settlement of Tas- 
mania in 1803 the island had undoubt- 
edly, been visited by whaling and sealing 
vessels. For instance, on March 10, 
1802, the French exploring vessels sight- 
ed a ship in Bass Straits, which was on 
the way to Maria Island to catch seals. 
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Following the initial settlement of tbe 
island, the locality became more frequent- 
ly visited, and probably many vessels 
called in there for shelter, quite apart 
from those of the sealing and whaling 
order, 

In the early days Tasman’s designa- 
tion seems to have been torgotten by the 
Seafarers who visited it, as it is  fre- 
quently referred to as Oyster Island. 
probably on account of Cox naming the 
bay on its south-western side Oyster 
Bay. 

Just a century ago (March, 1825), a 
Penal establishment was founded on the 


Island, and particular attention was 
Siven to the growing of flax. In 1830 


® woollen factory was built, the product 
being valued at 8s per yard, an average 
of 100 yards weekly being the output. 
In addition 4000 pairs of shoes valued 
al 4s per pair were made. Several out- 
Stations were also created. However, 
the authorities were not satisfied with 
the progress of the settlement, and soon 
atter the founding of Port Arthur (1831) 
the settlement was vacated. 

In 1841, when ‘Lord Stanley’s proba- 
tion system came into force, the station 
Was again occupied. In 1845 there were 
Six hundred prisoners on the island, but 
Conditions were by no means satisfac- 
tory, and it was finally vacated as a 
Convict station in 1850. 

During the eighties of last century a 
further era of prosperity was granted 
to the island owing to the development 
Work undertaken by the Maria Island 
Company. or a few years great, pros: 


Perity reigned, but again there was a. 


Period during which the population of the 
'Sland dwindled to small numbers, the 
Majority being engaged in pastoral pur- 
Suits, 

During recent years, largely owing to 
the efforts of the late Signor Bernacchi, 
Who had large interests in the forme: 
“ompany, development work once more 
Proceeds upon the island. Large cement 
Works rise above the old buildings of 
arlington, and the hum of modern ma- 
hinery is in the air. 

After we left Maria Island a course 
Was shaped for The Schoutens. Half- 
Way we passed a small rocky islet, gen- 
rally called White Rock, This is the 
Sle de Phoque (Isle of Seals), having 


been chartered and so named by Baudin’s 


expedition in 1802. 


The granite hills of Schouten Island 
and Freycinet Peninsula were now becom- 
ing closer, and preparations were made 
for landing. Shortly.after 1 o’clock the 
anchor was dropped in a quiet bay on 
the north-west side of Schouten Island. 
The advance party were ashore in quick 
time, and were met by Mr. Jergusson, 
the lessee of the island, who had kindly 
granted us permission to camp there, 
and who, with Mrs, Ferguson, did every- 
thing possible to make our stay a pleas- 
ant one. Particularly welcome were 
the tracks which had been cut and the 
waterholes opened up. 

A site was selected for the camp, and 
as boatload after boatload. of impedi- 
menta came ashore it was a task for 
“all hands and the chef” in order to get 
the camp fitted up before nightfall. Soon 
these tents began to spring up, smoke 
arose from the galley fire, a wireless 
mast arose above the trees, and not 
much remained to be done when the 
lusty, if not musical, sounds of the dinner 
gong—or rather petrol tin—summoned 
all hands to the evening meal. 

In the evening there was a certain 
amount of straightening up to be done, 
and most members sought Blanket Bay 
at an early hour, while others listened 
to the loud speaker giving forth a Syd- 
ney concert. Whilst chatting around 
the camp fire plans were made for the 
following days, provided weather condi- 
tions held good, and it was decided to 
visit certain portions of Freycinet Penin- 
sula, which extends southward from the 


mainlana towards Schouten Island. . The 
mountain ranges, such ag the Hazards, 


run from east to west, and as the land 
between the groups is very low, the 
peninsula from a distance appears to 
eonsist of a number of islands. As such 
it appeared to Tasman when he coasted 
northward in 1642. He chartered Schou- 
ten Island naming it in honour of Justus 
Schouten, a member of the Council of 
India. To the Peninsula he gave the 
name of Vanderlin’s Islands, thinking 
that they were separated from the main, 

Irom the time of Tasman until Bau- 
din’s expedition in 1802 very little at- 
tention appears. to have been given to 
this portion of the coast. During the 


time that the French vessels were an- 
chored in the vicinity of Maria Island, 


four boat expeditions were sent out 
One circumnavigated Maria Island; the 


second, under the command of the elde« 
Freycinet, examined that part of the 
coast between Cape Bernier (which they 
named) and Cape Frederick Henry, The 
third expedition, under the command of 
Freycinet the younger, surveyed — the 
coast from Cape Bernier northwards un- 
til opposite Schouten Island, whilst the 
fourth boat, under the command of Hy- 
drographer Faure, explored Schouten Is- 
land and the vicinity. 

The last expedition coasted along the 
shore til] abreast of Cape Bourgainville, 
and on the morning of the following day, 
February 20, they steered towards what 
they took to be the first of the Schou- 
ten Islands of Tasman, but found this to 
be only a small rocky island, which they 
named Isle de Phoque on account of the 
number of seals seen there. At 4 o’clock 
in the evening they landed near the 
south-western cape on Schouten Island, 
which cape they named Cape Faure in 
honour of the leader of the boat expedi- 
tion. East-south-east of Cape Faure 
were noticed seven small rugged islets, 
which the French named Taillefer  Is- 
lands. 

The following morning was spent in 
surveying the western coast of Schouten 


Island and investing Geographe Strait, 
named in honour of their vessel. After 
crossing the strait the french made 


north in the endeavour to find a further 
strait which separated the Vanderlin 
Islands of Tasman from the main; but, 
finding no passage, they were obliged to 
return to Georgraphe Strait on the 23rd. 
Owing to stress of weather the boat was 
forced to spend some time in a small 
inlet on the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, or what was then deemed to 
be the second of the Schouten Islands. 
M. Bailli, who accompanied the expedi- 
tion, wrote as follows:— 


“High granitic mountains, the summits 


of which were almost entirely naked, 
form the whole of the eastern coast 
of this part of Diemen’s land; they 


rise suddenly from their base; the lands 
which unite jthem to each other are 
extremely low, ‘and imperceptible a 
chort way out to sea. To this singular 


constitution is undoubtedly owing the 
errors of those navigators by whom we 
had been preceded in these parts, and 
by whom those mountains were mis- 
taken for so many islands, We have 
before remarked that the eastern shore 
of these pretended islinds is steep, wild, 
and fertile, and that of the west, low, 
pleasing, and covered with wood. This 
contrast, noticed as well by my friend 
M. Peron in the Island Maria, is as- 
suredly a consequenve of tihe same physi- 
cal cause. ‘This part is also oiecasionally 
inhabited by men, for in many parts we 

distinguish vestiges of fires and meals.” : 

Later the boats proceeded northwards 
parallel with tlhe western coast, Owing 
to a severe storm they were forcea 
to shelter to leeward of a small island. 
to which the Vrench gave the name 
Refuge Island. ‘The survey of the coast 
was completed on the 25th, and as a 
result of the different observations the 
following conclusions were embodied in 
the explorers’ account of their exeur- 
sions: — 

“Ist, That of the five islands marked 
on charts thitherto under the domina- 
tion of Schouten, one alone hag actual 
existence, 

“2nd. That the coast which extends 
from the north cape of this island ot 
Schouten to lat. 41 deg. Gmin. S. con- 
stitutes u new peninsula, to which we 


have given the name of (Freycinet 
Peninsula. 
‘3rd. That no other channel or strait 


exists but that between Sdhouten Island 
und Freycinet Peninsula. 

“4th. That the whole space comprised 
between ithe pretended Schouten Island 
and Diemen’s Land forms a Jarge and 
very handsome _ bay. denominated 
Fleurieu Bay, in honour of the illus: 
‘ious savant to whom France and tts 
javy are indebted for so many valuable 
works. 

“Sth. That ‘Diemen’s Land, previously 

ggrandised us by the addition of the 
senate Tasman and \Buache, is still 
further enlarged from our last survey 
Sy the adjunction of all the Sdhouten 
Tslands, one only excepted. 


“Finally, these results from these 
different conclusions, that our survey 


so minutely comprehends all the geogra- 
phic detail of this part of Diemen’s Land. 
that it may be lookea upon as one of 
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the most complete that could ‘be mado 
on a similar expedition.” 

Connecting up these observations with 
the notes made during the 1924 camp 
gave a good idea of the early explora- 
tion of Tasmania’s eastern coast and 
served to explain much of the nomencla- 
ture which would have offered specula- 
tion if the explanation had not been 
given, and the early history was an 
added item ‘of interest to the locality— 
a spot already rich in interests for both 
the lover of beautiful scenery and the 
naturalist desiring to investigate ‘its 
geology, fauna, flora, or other branches 
of natural history, 

The camp was early ‘astir on Saturday 
morning, and after breakfast the boats 
were engaged in transporting the mem- 
bers aboard the Koomeela for a trip 
along the western coast of. Freycinet 
Peninsula to Cole’s Bay. As we steam- 
ed northwards the peculiar shape of the 
high granite mountains formed  ever- 
changing outlines, and the whole pano- 
rama completed a scene of much pictur- 
esque beauty. Opposite Refuge Istand 
(now often refenred to as\Hazard Island) 
the low isthmus between Fleurieu Bay 
and Thouin (or Wineglass) Bay. was 
noticed, while turning the point to the 
north of this, Cole’s Bay ‘was entered. 
and nestling at the foot of 'the Hazards 
was noticed the quiet beaches of Mere- 
dith’s Cove, or “The Fisheries,” where in 
years gone by the members of the club 
had camped. We anchored in the north- 
east corner of the bay, near the terminus 
of the proposed Cole’s Bay railway, cou: 
structional works in osnnection with 
which could be noted ashore. 

After lunch various excursions were 
arranged to places of interest, Whilst 
several parties used (the boats for fish 
ing. «A pleasant day was spent, and 
darkness was falling by the time camp 
was reached, where a%l did justice to 
the welcome fare which the chef and his 
assistants had ready. During the even- 
ing the camp-fire, wireless news, gramo- 
phone concerts, to say nothing of the 
supper parties, previded a pleasant 
setting to an autumn day that will long 
be remembered. 

The following day the majority of 
the members again boarded the ‘Koo- 
meela in order to vis‘it Thouin (or Wine- 
glass Bay). This picturesque eastern 


cove iwas charted Iby the French in 1802 
and named Thouin Bay in honour of a 
French botanist. The more generally 
used name, “Wineglass Bay,’ was be- 
stowed apparently at a ‘later date owing 
to the peculiar shape of the bay, which 
expands after passing the guardian 
granite cliffs at its entrance, and spreads 
out fan or wineglass shaped.  ‘Tlae bay 
itself, with its long arc of white beach, 
composed of minute granite pebbles, 
the colour of the Oyster Bay pines and 
eucalypts which fringe its shores, and 
the background of towering granite 
peaks, which ever change in colour ac- 
cording to the angle of !the sun’s rays, 
is a picturesque gem which might well 
take the central setting in the crown 
of Tasmania’s noted scenery. Certain 
of the rugged western mountains may 
be more imposing in ‘their massive gyran- 
deur, whilst the waterfails and fern 
gullies of the denser forests have also 
their charms, but as a scenic gem Thouin 
Bay will always hold its own, Scen in 
the early morning, or at sunset, when 
the sun‘s rays are tipping the red gra- 
nite peaks with, shades of nose and at 
the same time forming deep purple sha- 
dows in the clefts and chasms which 
exist amidst the boulders. in order to 
vie with the greenish white-tipped ro 
lers which surge in from the sea, the 
scene is one which lingers for years and 
serves ito lend a charm to Freycinet 
Peninsula as regards the ronmntic beauty 
of its coastal ‘bays. 


As we progressed on our nortiher! 
cow'se in order to. visit once more this 
bay, which has been the scene of former 
camps, a northerly breeze made matter* 
rather rough for a while, and whilst 


all were in agreement with regard t0 


the fine coastal scenery, there was 4 
certain diversity of opinion with regare 
to the state of the weather, <Afte" 


rounding the ‘Lemon Rowk the quiet 
waters of the inner ‘bay was soo?” 


reached, and parties were landed at the 
north-east corner of the bay, where 0? 
a large granite boulder Junch was pat 
taken of in the shade of a stately euca* 
lypt. In the upper branches of the tre? 
there was an immense nest of the 8 
eagle (1H. lewcogaster). 


After lunch many of the panty walked 
round the bay to Quiet Corner—th® 


scene of our 1909 and 1914 camps—others 
indulged in surf bathing or in collect: 
ing around the shore. There was much 
of interest, including some old aiborigi- 
nal kitchen middens, and from these 
some examples of the chipped stone im- 
plements of the extinct Tasmanian abori- 
gines were obtained. Upon returning 
to the steamer it was found that the 
fishing parties had met with fair suc- 
cess, the nets yielding some fine tmum- 
peter, 

On the homeward way considerable in- 
terest was aroused owing to the activi- 
ties of shoals of dolphins which sur- 
rounded the boat and performed numer- 
ous “stunts” under the bows in view of 
an interested audience. Next day nn- 
merous parties were arranged to visit 
different localities on the island, for up 
to the present, apart from some early 
morning visits to Bear Hill, and some 
excursions inland ‘by some of the ardent 
botanists, we had not done much explora- 
tion work on the island. Bear Hill 
deserves its mame owing to the shaps 
of a large granite boulder, somewhat 
resembling the shape of a bear. Seen 
from the sea, ‘this rock stands out on 
the skyline like an immense bear «as: 
cending the hill. ‘Purther visits were 


paid to this peak, and also the higher ~ 


Mountains further inland. From «any 
of these high points splendid views could 
be obtained of the island and the penin- 
Sula, with its serrated shores and twist- 
ed outlines, 

Around the coast of ‘the island there 
Was also much of interest, and the eth- 
Nologists of the party spent some happy 
hours amidst the sand dunes, where the 
Wind is moving back the dunes, ex- 
Posing lange areas of the old aboriginal 
Kitchen middens and camping grounds, 
With the result that numerous stone 
Implements, etc., can be gathered. To- 
Wards evening the parties began to wan- 
der back to camp, many of them rather 
heavily Jaden, particularly the geologists 
and the searchers of ‘the sand dunes. 


At the evening meal the chairman of 
the club (Dr. \W. L. Crowther), on be- 
alf of the members, briefly traced the 
listory jof the club’s camps, and made 
Particular reference to the great support 
Siven to the club by Dr. Pulleine, who 
°f late years had come all the way from 


Adelaide for the purpose of attending 
the camps, and who had this year given 
other very welcome support in aid of the 
excursion. The chairman also extended 
the thanks of the club to Mr, and Mrs. 
Fergusson for their kindness, and to the 
skipper and crew of the Koomeela for 
the manner in which they had entered 
into the spirit of the outing and done 
everything possible for the comfort of 
the party. Several other members were 
called upon to speak, and some amusing 
incidents in connection with certain of 
the earlier camps were related, 


After the usual camp-fire concerts the 
party assembled for a farewell supper 
party, and it was a late hour before 
“Auld Lang Syne” brought proceedings 
to a temporary close, for it was not 
many hours before music was agam 
heard. Karly on Tuesdaw morning, in 
the first dull light of an autumn dawn, 
a lively. serenade warned the campers 
that. the island holiday was’ over, and 
the time had come to depart. Willing 
hands soon reduced Canvas Town to an 
accumulation of bulky packages, and by 
6.30 the “chug-chug” of the motor boat 
announced that the first load was on its 
way to the ship. Breakfast was soon 
over, and the dining tent, galley, eve., 
dismantied, and almost to the agreed 
minute (9 a.m.) the last boatload reach- 
ed the ship, and the clatter of the wincy- 
es gave warning of an early departure. 


A farewell wave to our friends of the 
island, a short westward run to avoid 
the black reef, and then members settled 
down for the run to Maria [sland. Look- 
ing astern, the kelp-fringed shores of the 
island gradually receded, and there were 
universa] regrets that time did not per- 
mit of a longer stay, for although the 
past 20 years have seen some joliv 
camps, the “coming of age” event will 
ever hold its own in comparison with 
the other outings. 


About half-way to Maria Island we 
passed close to the He de Phoque. Here 
numbers of seals were noticed on the 
rocks, and a sharp blast of the steamer’s 
siren sent them scrambling for the sea. 
These seals are a species of the South- 
ern Fur Seal. In the early days of 
Tasmania sealing was a profitable indus- 
try, but, like many other natural as- 
sets, the industry was not conserved, and 
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was allowed to be destroyed by excessive 
hunting. 

Unfortunately, the powers that be 
have failed to date to recognise ade- 
quately the economic value of our na- 
tive fauna, and the present era gives 
every indication of affording future 
generations food for criticism concern: 
ing such want of recognition of either 
the present position or the lessons of the 
past. A crumb of comfort is provided, 
however, when one recalls that future 
historians will find that down through 
_the years the Tasmanian Field Natu- 
ralists’ Club was doing all in its power 
to bring home to the authorities im 
particular and. the public in general a 
true appreciation of the value of ou: 
natural assets. A further example of 
the foregoing was afforded to us a few 
hours later, when, on stopping at Maria 
Island. a visit was paid to the world- 
famous fossil cliffs. It will be remem- 
bered how the club tried to preserve the 
most. interesting portion of the cliffs—a 
small proiect’ng headland cf great scenic 
charm, and of such intense geological 
interest that it has been remarked upon 
by visiting scientists from all parts ot 
the world. When the Government grant- 
ed mining rights over a large area ol 
the istand this smell headland might weil 
have been reserved. It was not, And 
in spite of all the club members could 
do, the greater part of this most won- 
derf1] asset has been ground to dust. 
Trucks new run over the ruins of the 
point, drills and blasting powder are 
quickly reducing the remnants to metai, 
to be hurried away to the factory ar 
Darlington and reduced to cement. 


Tf th’s point had been reserved in the 
first instance no hardship would have 
been done. and a smal] cutting would 
have permitted the company to get their 
material from the main face of the ctiffs, 


which extend or a very  cons:der- 
able distance, The commercial side 
would have been satisfied, and fu- 


ture generations of Tasmanians woul 
have been the richer owing to the pos- 
session of a national asst of wonder- 
ful interest. As usual, bowever, imme- 
diate profit appeared to be the only con- 
sideration, and future historians were 
Supplied with further data for criticism 
of the short-sighted actions of the pre- 
Sent generation. 
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Darlington at-present is thoroughly im 
the throes of another period. of commer- 
cial activity, and as one’s rund wanders. 
back one wonders if the present ventura. 
will prove permanent and profitable, or 
merely prove another layer in the alter- 
nating bands of feverish commercial ac- 
tivity and quiet pastoral pursuits which 
give such an interest to tse history of 
this eastern isle, and particularly the 
township of Darlington. Along the. 
shores of the creek the advancing au- 
tumin was having its effet on the Eng- 
lish trees which fringe the omginal set- 
tlement, which, although aitered very 
considerably of late years still shows. 
traces of the olden times, and one can 
visualise the past—the days when Smith 
O’Brien wandered forth along the shore, 
his thoughts of a green ‘sland on the 
shores of the North Atlantic or of Ho- 
hepe Te Umaroa, looking up to the sur- 


‘rounding hills and recalliug many of the 


New Zealand mountains to which he: 
was destined never to return. A head. 


stone in the little cemetery on the point 
marks the site of the final resting place- 


.of this Maori chief of tke old regime. 


Three of his companions were enabled to 
return to the land of their birth, ‘but 
death claimed Hohepe ere his freedom 
was granted. 


Leaving the island after a most. inter- 
esting stay of three hours’ duration, we 
headed for Marion Pay and the Canal. 
A strong westerly breeze caused some: 
delay, and entering The Narrows the 
vale was threshing the waves into a 
sheet of white water. wJarkness fell: 
just as we reached the canal, and wea- 
ther conditions generally were such that 
it was deemed inadvisable to attempt to- 
get through. When the decision was 
conveyed to the campers, there was an 
outburst of cheering, and preparations 
were made to make the best of condi- 
tions as they existed. The ladies were 
supplied with bunks, and a féw of the 
more seasoned tampaigners found excel: 
lent quarters.” The remainder construct- 
ed various “possies,” and made things 
as comfortable as possivie. At day- 
light we were under way, and with soma: 
minor adventures got safeiy through the 
canal and shaped a course for home. 


‘Town was reached shortly before mid- 
day. Our return was a little later than 
anticipated, but nevertheles, it was a 
«cheery party that disembarked and onca 
more linked up with the cveryday life 
of the city.. 

So the twenty-first Easter camp came 
to an end. The autumn days spent 
on the isle are but a memory of one of 
our happiest outings. ‘That the camp 
was a success was due +9 many causes. 
‘The weather was generaily favourable. 
experience of past trips was behind the 
outing, our camp chef (Mr R, G. Par- 
ker) and his chief assistant (Mr. V. Mol- 
‘ross) and the junior helpe*s (Messrs. E, 
and A. Matthew) were sv efficient that 
the only complaint receiv:J wa that of 
a member who during the ccurse of tha 
rough trip round the Lemon Rock re- 
fused to partake of crayfish and other 
‘suitable refreshment of a hike nature. 

Finally, and most importart, was the 


general spirit of good comradeship which 
existed from the very commencement of 
the trip to the end, as weil as the sup- 
port given in many directions by mem- 
bers both before and after the excursion. 
As an example of the latter on would 
like to mention the kindly assistance of 
Mr. J. S. Braeden, who, vlénough unable 
to join the camp, has giv2n considerable 
time to the preparation of lemtera slides 
of the outing. With sich good com: 
radeship existing, the promise for the 
future 1s bright. The eluo has definite 
ideals, and the attainment of our ma- 
jority should lend greater impetus ta 
our work, whilst in uo w?se diminish- 
ing the holiday spirit whien takee charge 
during the days when we foregather each 
year amid the glories of nature in ope 
or other of the numerous bcautiful set- 
tings which nature has granted 'asma- 
nia, but which so few 'lasmaniang really 
know. 
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BOTANICAL NOTES 


By L. RODWAY, C.M.G. 


To one who has been ?iving amongst 
the vegetation of Southern Tasmania 
for some time it came as an agreeable 
change to roam amongs: the plants of 
Schouten Island. It appeared almost 
as if the flora wag that of a separate 
country, so different is the verdure from 
that of the south anda west. Distribu- 
tion of plants is not yet well under- 
stood, but very probabiy soil and pre- 
tipitation are two potent factors. As 
very few of our native plants have popu- 
lar names, we shall have in these notes 
to be satisfied with their scientific ap- 
Pellations, 

The ubiquitous gum tree was_ ever- 
present. The forms which made up 
nearly the whole of the farest were va- 
rieties of peppermint. The whole of 
the island except the seashore and gra- 
nitic heads of hills was zovered by open 
forest; that is, forest not forming close 
canopy and allowing # considerable 
8rowth of shrubs and herbs. due to the 
Penetration of direct sunlight. The pep- 


permints are slow-growing trees, but 
which can live on poor dry soils. They 


get smothered by the morz “obust types 
m better and wetter localities, yet if 
they are small and of slow growth they 
make up for this by producing a tim- 
ber of great durability. 

Besides eucalypts, the ouly trees not- 
®d were she-oak, which was in great 
Quantity, and promises a good return 
when harvested, and Oyster Bay pine 
(Callitris tasmanica). 

Amongst the pea-flowers the Runing 
Postman uxennedya prostrata), with its 


frimson flowers, was ereeping every 
Where; so also was Platylobium trian. 
Bulare, with its acutely triangular 
leaves, Gompholobium hurgelii, with 


its pale foliage and sulphur-coloured 
lowers, was common, so also was Gly- 
Cine clandestina, a little trifoil twin- 
Ing amongst the undergrowth. Two 
Sundews were very common, namely— 
rosera binata, with leaves like a tun- 


ing fork, and Drosera spathulata, with 
a rosette of dark red spathulate leaves 
at the base of the erect ‘lowering stalk. 
There were two interesting species of 
the Sterulea family, very common, Spy- 
ridium eriocephalum, chietty peculiar 
because the flower head is subtended by 
two spreading pure white bracts, which 
look very like petals; and Luasiopetalum 
dasyphyllum, which somewhat resembles 
our common Dogwood, A rather scarce . 


member of the Boronia timily, namely, 
Kriostemon hildebrandii, was plentiful, 


A parasitic plant, Cassytha melantha, 
covered many sheokes with a coarse, 
stringy growth. It is often valled mis- 
tletoe, because of its parasitic habit; 
but it is no relation of the true mis- 
tletoe. Strange it may s#em, but Cas- 
sytha belongs to the true laurels. Com- 
posites were not numerous. but the fine 
everlasting,’ Helichrysum biacteatum, oc- 
curred along the coast. Line heath fam- 
ily was poorly represented. Cranberry 
Was common, so was the coastal cur- 
rant, Leucopogon richei, while the rare 


‘Tasmanian Pentachondra iavolucrata.was 


gathered about the tops of the moun- 
tain peaks. 

Amongst lower plants, #% small cut- 
ting grass, Galnia microstachya, was 
everywhere. Kerng were not various. 
The commonest was the wire-fern Glei- 


chenia dicarpa, which in some places 
grew into a cristzte form. The com- 


mon heath tern, Lindsaya linearis, was 
robust, while the far from common Schi- 
vea bifida occurred occasionally. 

Mosses and fungi were very poorly 
represented, but the algae was well sup- 
ported by its giant amongst seaweeds, 
Floating kelp, kmown to science’ as ‘Ma- 
crocystis pyrifera. ‘the Oyster May 
pine above referred to really is not a 
pine, but a cypress, Unfortunately its 
growth is too slow to warrant it DBe- 
ing used in afforestation work, Its tim- 
ber is good, but smatl. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES 


By 4. N. LEWIS, M.C., LL.M. 


Schouten Island has been known for 
the last hundred years to be of great 
geological interest, and the members of 
“the camp looked forward to a variety 
of geological studies in some respects 
unusual in Southern Tasmania. They 
were not disappeinted. The granites 
proved a source of interest that could 
not be exhausted in many months. In 
addition there were coal measures and 
a variety of tectonic and physiographie 
features of interest. Only one day was 
available for the pursuit of geological 
studies on the island, but the few hours 
spent at Cole and Wineg‘ass Bays were 
by no means wasted. i 

Schouten Islau.d has the distinction of 
being the subject of the first paper 
read before the Royal Society of Van 
Diemen‘s Land by Dr. Joseph Milligan, 
the society’s first secretary, at its first 
meeting on August 16, 1848. It was 
then one of tne known coal fields of 
Tasmania, and Dr. Milligan reported on 
its possibilities as a coal producer, A 
mine had been worked for geveral years, 
but had been closed down for some 
t'me prior to 1848, 


The eastern half of the island is of 
granite, and the western half of coal 
measures intruded and overlain by dol- 
erite (diabase). At Maria Island the 
granite is to be seen beneath the permo- 
carboniferous strata. It is safe to say 
that the coal measures occupy a_posi- 
tion stratiographically about 2000 feet 
above the top of the granite. To-day 
they are to be seen over a thousand feet 
below the top of the higher granite 
mountains. This indicates a fault on 
a major scale. The line of the fault 
is clearly distinguished, both from a 
distance and from close at hand. The 
western hills, composed of dolerite, are 
“gently rounded in, contour and covered 
‘with a thick growth of fine gum trees. 
The eastern half of the is'and is a 
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jumbled mass of ragged gran'te crags, 
with bare escarpments everywhere, and 
very stunted vegetation growing only 
in crevases. ©. 


The fault runs across the island 
through the gap behind Mr. Fergusson’s 
house. It has an angle of hade of about 
10deg. to the westward. Seldom can 
a more perfect example of ground evi- 
dence of a fault be observed. From 
the top of the ridge in the centre of 
the island (here about 750 feet above 
sea level) a small creck bed descends 
down the hill in a north-westerly direc- 
tien. There is a quantity of rubble 
a coup-e of feet wide in its bed, then 
on the right bare granite rocks, and 
on the left the dolerite hillside rise 
steeply. The creek runs steeply down 
hill for 400 feet along this fault, and 
not once does the nature of the rock 
on its right bank and on its left alter; 
neither trespass into the preserves of 
the other.  Half-way down the hill the 
stream turns to the north-east, and 
leaves the fault, but the junction be- 
tween the granite and the dolerite can 
be seen still following the same line. 


This fault can be traced north along 
the western shore of Schouten Penin- 
sula. The point south of Hazzards Bay 
is composed of dolerite similarly altet- 
ed 5000 feet or more in its original ver- 
tical relationship with the older gran- 
ite. The fault can be traced north 
through the East Coast coalfic’as, and 
south through Maria Island, wher? 
dolerite seen on the Parson and. Clerk, 
3000 feet above the base of the I'me- 
stones, is. at sea level at Cape 
Bourgainville. This great tectonic fea 
ture is evidently respenstile for 7 '@ 
trough now known as Fleurieu Bay. Al 
other fault forming the western side 
of the bay can be seen in the straight 
escarpment of Cape Bernier, 


No definite indication of the aye dur- 
ing which these faults occurred can be 
derived from the locality under review, 
Lut the Schouten Island one is certainly 
post-do-eritic, and much eosion has 
proceeded since it occurred. Early 
Tertiary would approximate to the date, 
The Cape Bernier fault, in common with 
faults governing the coast of Tasman’s 
Peninsula, have a more recent appear- 
ance, and are probably about eariy 
Pleistocene. 

The coal measures which outcrop 
round the north-western and western 
shore of the island proved of interest. 
Three old shafts can be seen close to 
the beach. One right on the beach 
just west of Mr. lergusson’s house, and 
the second about a quarter of a mile 
further west, just between two diabase 
outcrops on the beach and a little east 
of the sand dunes on the north-west 
corner of the island. From this latter 
and past the former a tram line was 
constructed with, obviousty, the expen- 
diture of much labour, to a jetty, now 
Vanished withcut a trace on the west 
Side of the cove, where we were camped, 
The third shaft is situated a>out 100 
yards up the largest creek on the north- 
west of the island, and about a quarter 
of a mile west of the sand dunes. It 
Was sunk by Bernacchi about 1920, and 
the timbering ig still in good order. 
Water rises in it to within six feet of 
the surface, and 50 feet above the sea 
level, 100 yards away. 

Recent carth movements round this 
Side of the island are apparent. The 
Creeks flowing in broad valleys have 
commenced to cut narrow gulches in the 
Soft weoal measures of these valleys. 
Ubviously the cliffs here are of recent 
development, and the evidence woud be 


equally consistent with a recent or 
Pleistocene faulting in rleurier Puy, re- 
juvenating the streams by increasing 
the slope, or with an uplift of some 100 
feet. Probably the former is the more 
correct interpretation, 

Tin is found in these East Coast 
granites scattered through the rock in 
tiny crystals. This has led many an 
optimist to waste time and trouble ex- 
cavating in the solid granite. Some 
trenches dug for this purpose exist near 
the top of Flagstaff Hill, the highest 
point on the island. But it may be 
stated as a genera: proposition, subject 
only to very rare exceptions, that valu- 
able ores, if they occur at all in these 
granites, are so diffused that they can- 
not be recovered unless conventrated, 
This concentration can only take piace 
by the metal being carried in solution 
during the intrusion and deposited in 
some trap, in which case it would be 
found in veins in overlying slates (or 
schists, and not in granite, or being 
washed out by streams and deposited in 
the stream bed. As the tin is heavier 
than the other component minerals «f 
the granite, it would be dropped early, 
and may thus be concentrated in sufti- 
cient quantities to be worked commer- 
cially. Certainly the top of a granite 
mountain, although not an impossible 


‘place, is -a most unlikely spot ies a 


mineral discovery. 

These rocks are spoken of 4s apie, 
Oppertunity has not yet presented itself 
of examining them microscopically, and 
until it does this nomenclature must be 
tentative. Time did not admit making 
a study of the internal structure of 
the great batholith. This must be work 
for a future expedition, and should 
provide most interesting resw'ts, 


NATURE NOTES 


By OLIVE RODWAY 


On the trip to Schouten Island many 
sea birds were to be seen, notably the 
black-browed albatross (mollymawk), 
silver gull, the black and white breasted 
cormorants, whilst round the camp some 
beautiful prions were observed flying 
about. 


As we dropped anchor in the bay, down 
in the clear water could be seen the 
curious little sea-horse, with its pre- 
hensile tail, enabling it to anchor itself 
to any stem. 


It moves along apparently without any 
motive power, with its curious, solemn, 
long-drawn-out face, and when closely 
watched it is found that it has the power 
of moving cither eye independently of 
the other, giving a most comical effect. 
It reminds one very much of a short- 
siehted person, as it peers closely at 
different objects in its search for food. 
In one of the bays visited were seen 
penguins swimming along. According to 
Dr. Leach, these are found up. the 
Pacific Ccean as far as the Equator, buv 
not in the Atlantic or Indian Ocean. 


Their distribution supports the geo- 
graphers in their theory that the Pacific 
Ocean is the most ancient, whilst the 
Atlantic and Indian Ocean are more 
recent. On the shore were found the 
brown seaweed, like a string of beads, 
called Hormosira Banksii, whilst in tha 
deeper parts were the floating kelp, 
which in favourable conditions may grow 
longer than the tallest trees. 
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Amongst this many fish were taken, 
chiefly trumpeter, cod, kelpies, flathead; 
but a few John Dory’s were found also. 
These attain the length of about 1S8in., 
and are excellent fish for table purposes, 
though seldom brought in to market. 
This fish has a black round mark on 
its side, and in other countries the fisher- 
man hold it in special respect, as they 
recognise the mark left by the thumb 
of St. Peter when he took the piece of 
money from its mouth, 


Shore life was not of much interesé, 
though a good many mutton fish shells 
were found. The real name of this 18 
ear shell (Haliotis), and is found under 
witer on rocks at low tide. ‘The pearly 
inside part is used for buttons and orna- 


mental work. The shells are very 
abundant in the aboriginal kitchen 
middens along the coasts. The sandy 


beach at Schouten Island is made up of 
small particles of granite. This keeps 
very soft, and makes walking difficult, 
as the feet sink in to it at each step: 
Numerous quail rose up as we walle 
through the scrub. 


They have very rounded wings, which 
are suitable for sudden flight, whilst the 
whirring noise startles an enemy and 
gives them time to escape. Sheoak 
were seen to be fairly numerous, tley 
have a peculiar appearance, all what we 
call leaves being in reality branches: 
whilst at the nodes of these will b? 
found rings of small scale-like leaves. 


The stomata or breathing holes are 
sunk deep into the grooves of the 
branches, and by preventing excessive 
transpiration enable the tree to stand 
the effect of drought. 


In the gully running up to Bear 
Mountain was found a good number of 
ferns, the wire fern (Gleichenia) being 
abundant, whilst a few roots of the 
heath fern (Lindsaya linearis), and 
Schizia, were also obtained. A few 
specimens of earth stars (Geasters) were 
gathered. 


These are formed in the shape of a 
round ball, and when ripe the outer coat 
breaks into segments, which turn back, 
leaving the spores in a central sac, 


As the sae gets quite dry the spores 
are disseminated through # small hole 
at the top. 


ct 


A GROUP OF THE MEMBERS 
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The beach at Schouten Island does not 
seem an attractive place for crabs, ax 
none were noticed there, and very few © 
butterflies were seen. Only one kind of 
ant was noticed, this being what is 
usually called the sugar ant. 


On the way home, before we reached 
Maria Island, a large rock was passed, 
known as White Rock. On the end of 
this numerous seals were lying, and at 
the sound of the ship’s whistle they made 
their way into the water by a series uf 
awkward hops and rolls. 


Maria Island being reached, a visit 
was paid to the once famous Fossil 
Cliffs. now a scene of desolation. A 
number of fossils had been collected 
by the workmen, and several members 
of the F.N.C. obtained some of these. 


ce 


AT SCHOU1EN ISLAND, 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES 


By CLIVE E. LORD, F.L.S. 


On a sea voyage birds are of interest 
always. They add life to the great 
open spaces of the lone sea lanes, and 
serve as a connecting link with distant 
shores, for the home of all bird life 
is the land. Even the widely spread 
aikatrosses, kings of the air, and of the 
storms of the oceans, return to land to 
breed. In several places around the 
Tasmanian coast they congregate in 
hundreds at certain seasons of the year. 
Fhe acquatic penguins struggle ashore 
and climb amidst the-dunes to form their 
nesting burrows in much the same way 
as do the mutton birds or short-tailsd 
shearwaters, although the — latter’s 
method of reaching land is the direct 
contrast of the former, for the mutton 
birc arrives at dusk—flying with acro- 
plane speed. 

During the course of our Easter ex- 
cursion We saw examples of ail the avove- 
mentioned birds. Steaming down the 
Derwent in the grey hours preceding an 
autumn dawn the sharp Dark of the 
little penguins (Eudyptula minor) told 
of their presence, Penguins claim many 
unique characteristics. Their wings, re- 
duced to swimming paddles, the lack of 
feather tracts, their abitity to swallow 
their food under water—these and other 
features mark the fact of their pecwiar 
evolutionary trend. It is upon such 
changes that our system of classifica- 
tion is based. 

In Tasmania nineteen orders of birds 
occur, Which orders are divided into the 
various families, genera, etc., rendered 
necessary by the structure and habits 
of the various species. 
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The game birds, or Galliformes, falt 
naturally near the penguin group, and 
were fortunate enough to see large 
numbers of one species belonging to this 
order, for brown quail (Synoicus Aus- 
tralis) were plentiful on Sehvuten 
Island, and coveys were disturbed -:on- 
tnualy amidst the grass and the sand 
dunes. Schouten Island has been de- 
cjared a sanctuary under The Animals 
and Birds Protection Act. It foitows 
that it is an offence to take a gun 
on to the island, but, as with all sach 
reserves, a sanctuary can never «spect 
to be a sanctuary in effect as wed #3 
name until such time as there is 2 
permanent ranger in charge. 

In reference to the large and varied 
group which comprises the sex birds 
generally, various kinds were noted, hut 
many at too great a distance to idertify 
specifically. In addition to those already 
noted, the back and white .?. fuse2s- 
cens) and the black cormorant (P. 
carbo) were common. Amidst the shoais 
of surface swimming | fishcs, gaunets 
(Sula serrator) were to be seen gon 
‘inually diving to take their toll fron: 
the waters, but although a look-out was 
kept, we failed to notice any peticavs 
upon the sandspits at “The Narrews 
where we had seen them last year: 
Crested terns (Sterna bergi), silver gulis 
(Larus novae-hollandiae), and Pagille 
gulls (Gabianus pacifieus) were evenly 
distributed al] around the coast. as well 
as being familiar objects in the bay upon 
ihe shores of which we formed our camp: 
Wading birds, with the exception 0 
dottrells and oyster catchers, were not 


plentiful, but the graceful outlines of 
Several white-fronted herons formed an 
added attraction to the shoreline. 


Further north, at Cotes Bay, black 
Swan were seen, these being probaty 
Stragelers from the main flock at Moult- 
ing Lagoon, where in the nesting season 
thousands of these birds congregite to 
breed. At Wineglass (Thouin) Bay, a 
large nest of the sea eagle (Halinetus 
Ieueogastar) provided an object of inter- 
est. and around most of the bays this 
Species could be seen. Not many other 
birds of prey were noted, but the spotted 
Owl could be heard calling in the evening 
amidst the trees in close proximity to 
the camp. 


As a contrast to the quiet notes of 
the owls, numerous parrots would usher 
in the dawn with their noisy assemblies 
in the eucalyptis. The green rosella 


= 


(Piatycercus caledonicus) appeared to be 
the most plentiful of this group, 

The perchers (Passeriformes) consti- 
tuted a large proportion of the observed 


species. Robins, fantails (Rhipidura 
itabellitera), whistling shrikes, serub 


ens (Sericornis humilis), blue wrens 

(Malurus ¢yaneus), honey-eaters 9f 
various species, bell magpies, ete. all 
scived to gladden the hearts of the 
campers and add additional charm to our 
island camp. 

Gur stay was far too short to permit 
of a comprehensive list being made ef 
the island’s. avifauna on this occasion, 
bur our memories of this Eastern ‘sle 
are so pleasant that there exists a long: 
ing to return. If such wish is reatised 


in the future, time may permit of a more 
detailed examination of the birds of this 
interesting region. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT 


By CLIVE E. LORD, F.L.S. 


Twenty-two years ago the Tasma- 
nian Wield Naturalists’ Club commenc- 
ed its Easter camps. The success 
which has attended these outings cver 
a series of years is due to several rea- 
sons, among which may be mentioned 
the dual purpose which these camps 
serve. Net only do they provide means 
for lovers of nature to visit distant 
localities and to pursue their studies 
in these regions, but they serve’ to 
bring together members of the club in 
a social way, and thus assist in form- 
ing that spirit of good fellowship upon 
which so much of the success of any 
organisation depends. The annual cut- 
ings are well established now, and if 
the club’s efforts to awaken an en- 
livened interest in Tasmanian natural 
history are successful, these excursions 
will provide an opportunity to an c¢ven 
greater number of natural history 
workers than they do at present. 

The camp site this year was Safety 
Cove, Port Arthur, which locality had 
been visited by the club on several 
previous occasions, namely, in 3918, 
1918, and 1920. he natural beauties 
of the district, combined with its his- 
torical associations, add to the interest 
to a considerable degree. In addition 
the camp site at Safety Cove is an 
ideal one, and the thanks of the club 
are due to Messrs. Briggs bros. for 
permitting the members to camp on 
their property. 

The party this year. numbered 36 
all told, six of whem formed the au- 
vance party. These latter members, 
together with the camp impedimenta, 
left Hobart shortly after 9 o’clock on 
Wednesday, March 31, in the Reemere, 
and after the trip around Cape Raoul 
—which had a disturbing effect upon 
at least ons member of the party— 
the boat wes anchored close to the 
beach off Sefety Cove at a quarter to 
two, 

An immediate start was made get- 
ting the camp gear ashore, and it was 
nearly two hours later before the Ree- 
mere left the small party, and an im- 
mense eee See RS on the 


site which was to be our home for the 
next few days. 

A start was made %o erect certain of 
the tents that evening, and a _ fair 
amount of work had been done before Ml 
Garkness fell, and the party retired te — 
rest in preparation for «a ee day 
work on the morrow. 


Thursday morning found ie meme 
bers of the advance party early astir, 
and the work of preparing the camp 
proceeded throughout the day. By mid- 
Guy most of the tents had been set up, 
Lut it was late in the afternoon before 
the camp was complete, twenty tentd 
baving been erected, and the various 
packages of luggage. ete., allotted vo 
their correct designations, and tie gal- 
ley and dining tent having been set 
out. 

Aiter the evening meal the advance 
party was enabled to rest from its 
labours and await the arrival of the 
rest of the party. Shortly before 10 
e’clock the honk of a motor horn on 
the Port Arthur-road announced thé 
arrival of the main party, and these 
were soon received in camp, and did 
full justice to the coffee and hot cross 
buns which were awaiting their arri- 
val. It was some time later before 
the various tent parties had settled 
down in their new quarters. 


The following day gave every pro- 
mise of fine weather, and several er- 
cursions were arranged to visit such 
places as the Remarkable Cave and the 
Blowhole, which were within  fairlY 
short distance of the camp. Other mem- 
hers spent most of the day in cam? 
as two other parties arrived from tow? 
in their own curs; but by the after 
noon the camp was fully complete, an¢ 
all the members had an opportunity 9 
meeting together and discussing the 
camp site and other items of intel 
est at the time. As regards the exa¢ 
site of the camp, the tents were pitch: 
ed at the southern end of Safety Cove 
on the small strip of flat land hetweet 
the sand hummock which fringes th® 
peach ana the hill which rises at thé 


ON THE ROAD TO PORT ARTHUR. 


back and so forms a shelter from any 
westerly winds which sweep across the 
area on occasions, but this year were 
conspicuous by thcir absence. 


Along this sandy strip eucalypts and 
other shrubs assisted in the formation 
ot an ideal camp site, and as there 
was a plentiful supply ot fresh water 
at both ends of the camp conditions 
were almost ideal. At the southern 
end of the bay the encircling hill, curv- 
ing eastward formed a protecting arm 
trom the south against the long ocean 
rollers which swept in at the foot of 
the great sand dunes at Halt Moon 
Bay. Beyond the bay the rounded out- 
jines of Brown Mountain formed a dis- 
tinctive landmark, whilst further tu 
the west the coastiine sheltered such 
interesting places as the Blowhole, the 
Remarkable Cave, and other natural 
wonders. Some miles away the pictu- 
resque hattlements of Cape Raoul pro- 
ject far into the sea, and the nomen- 
clature of the headland recalls the pi- 
lot of D’Entrecasteaux’s exploring ex- 
pedition of 1792. 


On Saturday most cf the campers 
paid a visit to Carnarvon, the town- 
ship of Port Arthur. Much has been 
written concerning the days of the old 
convict regime, and much misleading 
information still continues to be distri- 
buted concerning those early days of 
last century when the general tenor of 
public opinion was so far removed from 
what it is to-day. 


Of the thousands of visitors whe visit 
this historic spot annually, how many 
really take time to consider the his- 
tory of the place in its true perspec- 
tive? 


To begin with, Port Arthur nas been 
lifted far above its correct position in 
the initial scheme of cvlonisation of 
Australasia owing to the publication 
of such books as “She Term of Hrs 
Natural Lite.” (The average visitor 
looks upen Port Arthur as the Alpha 
and Omega of the cra when the Brit- 
ish Government utilised its unwanted 
subjects as the means of opening up 
new regions for settlement. ‘There wers 
Jarge stations in many cther parts of 
Australia, and even beyond our shcres, 
but these have long been crowded ou: 
by the rapid expansion of population. 
These conditions do not apply in the 
same degree to Port Arthur, and the 
natural consequence is that it becomes 
more and more the Mecca of those who 
desire to study the methods of the past, 
some owing to a true historical desire, 
but many from a merely superficial 
curiosity. ti LE ol | 


The true history of Port Arthur yet 
remains to be written, and much infor- 
mation yet remains to be gathered be- 
tore this can be accomplished. An il- 
luminating document has recently been 
drawn attention to by Mr. R. W. Gib- 
lin, of London. It is no less than the 
private journal of Captain Charles 
O'Hara Booth, who. was Commandant 
on the Peninsula during the period at 
which the settlement was expanding 
under the influence of his exceptional 
powers of organisation. 


Mr. Giblin, with the permission of 
Maior Richmond, the owner of the 
diary, made numerous extracts from 
the same, and forwarded such extracts 
tor the Library of the Royal Society | 
of Tasmania. Kurther, he wrote 4 
paper on the subject which was pub- 
ushed in the Papers and Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Tasmania fo” 
1925, and this paper should be read bi 
all who desire to obtain an insight in- — 
to the true historical perspective of | 
the Port Arthur settlement. 


Many items drawn attention to bY | 
Mr. Giblin are worthy of mention; 
but in the present instance there iS — 
but space to mention one or two, 


Shortly betore leaving England Cap’ 
tain Booth and others held an excul’ 
sion to see the Manchester train, Th® 
novelty of this will be realised whe? 
it is recalled that the excursion to0 
place hut six years after the openins 
of the first public raifroad in Engiand 
As Mr. Giblin remarks, “It is reasoD’ 
able to suprose tnat the tramway be 
tween Long Bay and Norfolk Bay pro 
jected and begun by the Commandant 
in 1836 owed its origin to the exper 
ence gained in Lancashire.” Traces 9% 
this old tramway can still be seen. 


An outstanding feature of the jour 
nal is the inner light thrown upon th® | 
Commandant’s feelings towards HS | 
charges. In spite of much that ba _ 
been written and more that has bee! — 
said, it is clear that Charles O'Hara — 
Booth, as well as many other officials | 
who were associated with him, treate, 
his charges in a just manner. It mus 
always be remembcred, however, t 3 
his personal inclinations as regards i” 
niency or otherwise were always ma! 0 
subservient to “the system,” that cot | 
of rules and regulations laid down b 
the Home authorities. 


One more item, and we will pass oo 
to more recent times. In describi?? 
Dr. Browning’s visit to the settlemé nf 
in 1836 the diary contains the follows 
entry :— 


E— 


IN THE MODEL PRISON. 


“4th Oct.—Ur. B. visited Point 
Puer and catechised, etc. Address- 
ed the prisoners again this after- 
noon. Got his pocket picked while 
at Settlement School this  even- 


IN 


Such days are past, however, and as 
our party reached the township on a 
glorious autumn morning the beauty 
ot the bay, with its setting of English 


trees and ‘Tasmanian eucalypts, far. 


outweighed the thoughts of the fast 
As a page of history the settlement 
ot Port Arhur and the methods adapt- 
ed are worthy of the deepest study, 
but as a means of satisfying a mere- 
ly morbid curiosity as regards the uark 
cells and the other Early Victorian me- 
thods of prison discipline, such sun- 
jects are best left alone. Rather let 
one’s mind dwell upon the natural 
beauty of the bay, with the reflections 
of the tringing trees mirrored in its 
placid surface and along the shore the 
signs of the present era as they dis- 
place those of the past. Time ,aidea 
by fire, has done much to destroy the 
buildings of the old settlement. Many 
have been converted to other uses. 
whilst in place of the dull tread of the 
“human centipedes’ the old  cobbie- 
stones of Champ-street echo to the 
honk of motor cars. Below the tall 
walls of the old penitentiary tennis 
parties are engaged in friendly rivalry. 
whilst out in the reclaimed area near 
the old slipyards the cricket ground 
calls its adherents. 

As one looks at the scene which this 
picturesque bay presents on this pre- 
sent Easter morn one recalls thoce 
lines of Browing, 


“The part is in its grave, 
Though its ghost still haunts us.” 


The days of the old regime are over. 
although the mysterious influence of 
the old settlement grips one whilst 
within its precincts. 


Back in camp within the merry slow 
of the camp fire and the wireless louG 
speaker giving forth items from Me:- 
bourne, Sydney, or Adelaide at the 
operator’s will, one’s thoughts cannot 
hut dwell upon the changes that have 
occurred within the century. A hun- 
dred years ago the settlement of Port 
Arthur was not even commenced. To- 
day its foundation and influence is a 
matter of history. O’Hara Booth’s ra- 
ther wondertul series of signal stétions 
have lapsed into decay, and just as 
the wonder of wireless has displaced 
the complicated semaphore signals of 
old Port Arthur, so an enlightened te- 


smoke at a short distance? away. 


nor of public opinion has awakened in 
regard to man’s humanity to man, 

Nhe following day again proved the 
glory of our autumn weather. The — 
acwy Morn gave place to radiant suu-— 
shine. Some members set out to visil — 
Mount Arthur, whist a smaller party 
again visited the township, others west 
westward along the shores and cliffs, — 
whilst a further section visited Half-— 
Moon Bay. Those who stayed in tne 
vicinity of the camp spent their time | 
in fishing and to such good purpost — 
that there was a plentiful supply of | 
fish for breakfast next mornings. | 


In the vicinty of the Remarkable 
Cave there were sights that held the_ 
interest of the onlookers for hours. — 
Apart from the glorious weather ant” 
the grandeur of the rocky coastal scC 
nery there was.a heavy ground swe 
breaking along the shore, and as t 
waves broke against the cliffs and 0) 
lying rocks they formed an ever-chane | 
ing scene of true magnificence. 


Advancing in serried ranks of blue — 
they combed over on reaching | 
shore, their tips merged into various — 
green hues, and then broke in a smo” | 
ther of whte foam. As the undertow | 
commenced, and the foam and spit-_ 
drift began to fall away from the rock* 
there appeared a whole series of m \ 
picturesque waterfalls. Such an evel 
changing scene in the romantic sé 
tic setting in which it was enact — 
could not fail to grip the imaginatio’ 
nnd those’ who were privleged to wit 
ness it from the slopes of the hiilsi@’ 
tar above were loud in their praise® 


A short distance to the east wae 
the Blowhole—a narrow slit in ue 
rocky ground—out of which every 20” 
and again there burst a cloud of spit 
drift so fine as to be mistaken hit | 


was caused by the waves many feel 
oelow roaring through the supter!® 
nean tunnel, and tinshing their shory 
ward career in a swirl of waters eae 
foam in the confined space of | 
honeycombed chambers of the roe 
caves of the Blowhole, the limit 
spaces of which are in marked CO” 
trast to the Remarkable Cave. oe 
latter wonder of nature is but an } eo 
mense blowhole, in which both vd 
bowl-shaped opening and the twin ty 
nels have been worn out by the ex’ 
to a very considerable degree. So at 
tensive has been the erosion that el 
low tide and when the sand has © ix 
swept inshore it is possible to Woo 
right through to the outer beach. 4. 
cne of our previous visits the me 
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bers played a game of beach Cricket 
at the outer entrance to the cave, but 
such would not have been possible ou 
the present occasion. 


Still further to the east, beyond the 
Blowhole, the rounded outline of Brown 
Mountain reaches south towards the 
sea, and terminates in a blurt heaa- 
lana of diabase cliffs which descend 
hundreds or reet sheer to the sea. Wan- 
dering across the moorlike country 
which is so characteristic of the ccas- 
tal strip around Satety Cove the liquid 
notes of the yellow-winged honeyeat- 
ers call incessantly from the numer- 
ous patches of scrub. Occasionally cer- 
tain of the ground feeding birds are 
aroused. and as they rise with a whirr 
from almost at the feet of some of the 
party there is another interest added 
to the moorland trail, ubove which a 
sea eagle planes across on his way to 
search the shores of the cove for such 
edible morsels as the waves have cast 
upon the sands. 


At the summit cf Brown Mountain 
the cairn, like many of the other 
cairns on our mountain tops, is being 
allowed to fall to bieces. From here 
a fine vista of the shore line and har- 
bour unfolds itself; the picturesque set- 
ting of Port Arthur is seen to good 
advantage. Kor a closer view cf the 
settlement itself there is perhaps no 
better viewpoint than that on Scor- 
pion Rock, the hill just above’ the 
church; whilst for an even more ex- 
tended panorama of the peninsula set- 
lements a visit can be paid to the sum- 
mit of Mount Arthur, which is not far 
trom the township. On the summit 
can be seen the foundations of one of 
the old semaphore stations. Several 
parties from the camp paid visits to 
this and other vantage points. On 
Easter Monday practically all the mem- 
bers visited Half-Moon Bay, a silvery 
are of sand facing the ocean and 
bounded on the west. by the great 
rounded dome of Brown Mountain and 
on the east by the long point which 
separates this outer bay from the in- 
ner and quieter waters of Safety Cove. 
The long ocean rollers end their north- 
ward journey here, and the massive 
sand dunes which fringe the shore tes- 
tify to the forces which are at work 
on this section of the coast, 


These dunes, with their steeply-in- 
clined faces on the seaward side, ever 
prove a fascination. and within a few 
minutes of the arrival of the parties 
at the bay there was great activity 
as regards sand sports. The various 
slides and other exercises carried out 
on the slopes recalled visions of the 


winter sports of our Tasmanian Hifix 
lands, where snow takes the place of 
sand. ‘Yasmania has much to. offer 
in the fieid of winter spol1i, but up to 
the present little nas peen doe to 
t.cuvs intercst, The Nauional Park 
board has done and js still doing ah 
tnat it can with its limited rescurces 
lu order te open up a winter tour- 
Int lraluc to our highlands, but more 
needs to be done by the larger depart- 
ments of the state. 


Much of the initial credit as ie- 
sarus the commencement of winter 
sport in ‘Tasmania is due to Mr. BL ‘1. 
iummett, formerly Director of the Tas- 
menian Government ‘Lourist Bureau. it 
is a matter of great regret that Mr. 
Kmmett no longer personally controls 
our tourist traflic, and the policy of 
transferring his enthusiasm and ex- 
pert knowledge of the tourist attrac- 
tions of our island state to another 
sphere is open to criticism, as in more 
Ways than one it has meant a loss te 
the state. 


The sand slides of Half Moon: Bay. 


provide just as invigorating exercise 
as the snow slopes of Mount Field, and 
after an hour or more of these, the 
members assembled for 
both appetites and wits sharpenea, for 
it would have been ditficult to ima- 
gine a merrier party than that which 
assembled for lunch under the shade 
ot the casurinas which fringe the 
shore, 


After lunch visits were paid to sev- 
eral places of interest in the near vicin- 
ity, and the various groups all return- 
ed to camp in ample time for the even- 
ing meal, which Chef Parker and his 
assistants had prepared in their usual 
eflicient manner. <At the gatherng an 
opportunity was taken of thanking 
iiessrs. Briggs Bros. for their kind- 
ness to the campers during our stay 
at Baiety Ceve, and, in addition, other 
remarks were made, all of which went 
to show that the twenty-second Eas- 
ter Camp haa been enjoyed by all. The 
perfect weather experienced, in addl- 
tion to other considerations, greatly as- 
sisted in this direction. Except for 
a slight misty shower of about an 
hour’s duration on Monday evening the 
weather was perfect Curing the whole 
currency of the camp. 


Owins te the excellent manner in 
which the wireless worked, the usual 
~amp-fire concerts gave place to con- 
certs and lectures broadcast from Mel- 
bourne. One evening we had the plea- 
sure of hearing Dr. J. A. Leach lectur- 


lunch witn © 


ing concerning bird life. Our thanks 
are due to Mr. Philip Medhurst for the 
trouble whe he took in bringing his 
wireless set to camp, and in working 
it in such an excellent manner, 


Tuesday morning was spent in 
breaking up camp. Scme of the 
members set out to Wedge Bay (Nu- 
beena), there to await the arrival of 
the steamer, and so avoid the journey 
round Cape Raoul. Others, who had 
brought their cars down, returned to 
the city by road. ‘ihe remainder com- 
pleted the dismant!ing of the camp, 
and then amused themselves in vari- 
ous ways whilst awaiting the arrival 
of the Reemere. It was nearly 2 o’clock 
before the steamcr’s whistle warned 
members to prepare for the last phase 
of our Easter outing. The boats soon 
made an impression upon the pile of 
baggage on the beach, and by 3% 
o'ciock the fast boatload had left the 
shore, the anchor was weighed, and 
the return journey commenced. An 
exceptionally smooth sea prevailed out- 
side the Heads, and the photograph- 
ers of the party had a busy time as 
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THE WIRELESS TENT AT THE EASTER CAMP. 


we passed close to Cape Raoul and 
other prominent and picturesque heaa- 
lands which serve to make the South- 
crn Tasmanian coast famous for its 
scenery. 


Calling in at Wedge Bay, those mem- 
bers who had journeyed across to Nu- 
beena were taken aboard, and it was 
not long before we were heading across 
Storm Bay to where the Derwent Light 
twinkled and glittered, beyond which 
the glare from the city’s lights could 
he seen many miles away. 

Once in the river, these ever grew 
nearer, and by 9 o’clock we were 
alongside the Hobart wharves, 


Thus came to an end another Eas- 


ter cuting ,and one which will always 


be remembered, owing not only to the 
delightful weather which was experi- 
enced, but to other circumstances ag 
well, one of which was the willing man- 
ner in which one and all worked for 
the success of the trip, and the ex- 
cellent comradeship which was ever 
present from start to finish of the 
outing. 
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BOTANICAL NOTES 


By L. RODWAY, C.M G. 


The entire district of Port Arthur, 
with its beautiful inlets and _ perfect 
coves, is an ideal collecting ground for 
the botanist. Our time is short and 
the ways long, so we must be satisfied 
with what we may find about the camp 
at. Safety Cove. Firstly, the ecology of 


the vegetaticn, that is, how do the 
plants respond to their surroundings, 


The conditions on the whole are sim- 
ple. <A great part is wet heath and 
sour peat, due to considerable rainfall, 
and poor drainage. le;uminous shrubs, 
epacrids and sedge, plants which can 
still live in water contain 1g a consider- 
able amount of humic acid, were pro- 
minent, while wherever channels over 
rocks permitted pure water to pass 
there surely odd eucalypts established 
themselves. 


Nucalypts ‘vere mainly peppermints 
and white gums, but towards the en- 
trance to the port a most interesting 
form, sometimes called blue’ perper- 
munt, also cabbage gum, occurs. It is 
closely related to Risdon gum, but nol 


quite the same, and was once name’ 
‘Hucalyptus hypericifolia, by Robert 
Brown. The Risdon gur> and its vari- 


ations require a lot of attention before 
we shall fully understand it. It is a 
great pity that we have very few popu- 
lar names for our wild plant», and those 
we have are responsible for much con- 
fusion. The same namo is often ap- 
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plied to severad distinct plants. For in- 
stance, dogwood, currant, pear, or, on 
the other hand, several names apply to 
the same plant. In Victoria a com- 
plete list of popular &ames for native 
plants has been construct.d. If this list 
is consistently used in our schools it 
will take little more than a generation 
to get the scheme in full working order. 
Would it not be wise of us to adopt the 
Victorian list, and add our special forms 
to it? 


The tongue of land that stretches out 
from the western side of the entrance 
of the port, bears ‘wo very interesting 
forms of heath. Epacris  heteronema, 
which occurs only towards the wet 
west, and crops up again in Victoria, 
New South Wales, and New Zealand, 
und Epacris myrtifolia, a rare Tas- 
maniaiu heath, originally described and 
figured by Labillardiere. 


The pretty pink boronia, B. pinnata, 
was fairly common. It is interesting 
that when the plant grows at a consid- 
eruble altitude, say 2009 feet or up- 
wards, it develops in its leaves a quan- 
tity of oil of citrone]. This occurs but 
slightly when growing on low | lands. 
Amongxt the acaciis the only unusual 
one was Aci. suaveolens, which was 
just opening its flowers. This wattle 
can alwars be recognised by its angular 
stem and its late flowering period. 


A GROUP AT CARNARVON. 
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GEOLOGICAL 


NOTES 


By A. N. LEWIS, M.C., LL.M. 


Although Safety Cove, Vort Arthur, 
does not provide many features of inter- 
est, several formations can be studied 
here better than in most places, notably 
the contact of the dolerite (diabase) with 
tle sandstone near Remarkable Cave. 


LPermo-carboniferous mudstones occu, 
at Point Puer and make up the well- 
known “Suicide Cliffs.’ They contain 
a few typical fossils, and are evidentiy 
members of the Upper Marine Series. 
From several miles north cf Port Ar- 
thur to the coast the rocks consist of 
Ross sandstones, with occasional traces 
of fossil plants, and they merge — into 
the Tasman Peninsular coal measures 
between Port Arthur and Taranna. 


Dolerite outcrops on the ridges east 
ana west of Port Arthur and extends 
‘to the south in the form of massive 
sis. These sills—Cape Raoul and Tas- 
man Island form typical examples—are 
obviously lateral extensionsS of the main 


muss further north. On the edge of 
the sills the mechanicism of the in- 


trusion can be studied with great ease, 
and particularly in the vicinity of the 
Remarkable Cave many fine vertica! 
and horizontal sections are to be seen. 
he dolerite, welling upward in the 
form probably of a massive dyke some- 
Where in the vicinity of Mount Arthur, 
has extended laterally through the sand- 
Stones by stoping and apsorbing block 
of the older rock. In this vicinity you 
Can see every stage from thin faces of 
dolerite beginning to merge their way 
threugh cracks or weak lines of strata 
and through more massive examples of 
the same features to the stage where 
Several of these faces and small sills 
Join, and gradually absorb large bloc«s 
of sandstone isolated in this way, and 


Meht at the Remarkable Cave some 
Small masses of sandstone—inclusions 
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im a very considerable body of dolerite— 
eau be seen. Nowhere is it clearer that 
the dolerite intruded without any 
viclence. 

Coast features have been largely pro- 
duced by erosion of the softer sand- 
stones from these dolerite sills, leaving 
southward extensions in the form of 
capes, such as Cape Raoul. On Tasman 
Islend there is a tiny patch of sand- 
stone, a small remnant of the rock that 
ence clothed the whole south coast of 
the peninsul: and usually small patches 
are to be seen here and there. The main 
coast line has been mainly produced by 
late Tertiary block faulting, and the 
trend of these faults can be followed 
by observing the series of straight lines 
which make up the coast of this part 
of Tasmania. The shallow water that 
extends for some 15 miles south of Tas- 
man’s Peninsula evidently covers a 
further portion of what was once part 
of the peninsula, and ‘has been © sub- 
mcrged by this faulting. The presence 
of the Point Puer limestones is another 
proof of faulting processes. 


Sand dunes and the way they are 
¥ormed can be studied ito great advant- 
ase here. It is particularly noticeable 
that where the beach is subject to the 


fullest force of the wind high dunes 
do not accumulate, their tops being 


blawn. off and distriubuted across the 
back country. But where, as in Half- 
Moon Bay, the beach is somewhat shelt- 
«red from the full blast of the wind, they 


accumulate to a great height. On the 
other hand, in still more sheltered 


localities, such as Safety Cove, there is 
not sufficient power in the wind to pro- 
duce sand dunes of any height. The 
country between Remarkable Cave and 
Safety Cove is covered with wind-blown 
sound, the product of the erosion of the 
Scuth Coast. 
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Swansea, East Coast, Tasmania 1/377 south Yarra 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


By CLIVE LCRD, F,L.S. 


A QUARTER of a century >:2s almost elapsed 
s since the first Easter Camp of the Club 
Was held. Since the initial camps at Bream 
Creek (1905) and Cole’s Bay (1906), the club has 
made much progress, and as regards its camp 
SCutings conditions have changed in a marked 
Manner. In the early days the camps were re- 
8arded as rather a unique form of outing by 
Many people who had not many opportunities 
Nowadays conditions are en- 
tirely different. The advent of the motor car 
has “brought the bush very near to the town,” 
and every holiday sees an extension of camping. 
In fact, during the recent holidays there were 
dozens of different camps on the Hast Coast. 

With so many attractions of a similar nature 
it might have been expected that the Field 
Naturalists’ camps would have died out, but this 
as not been the case, and the Easter camps still 
Continue to be a prominent feature of the club’s 
Activities. i 

This year the Meredith River at Swansea was 
the chosen site, and, thanks to the kindness of 
Mr. Edward Shaw, of “ Redbanks,”’ we were 


allowed to camp on an ideal site on that estate.. 


Beyond the rocky bluff to the north of Swansea 
ies the great white arc of sand marking the 
beach at the head of Fleurieu Bay. On some 
Maps this great bay is marked Oyster Bay, 
°Wing to a mistake in relation to the bay named 
by Captain J. H, Cox in 1789, the true location 
°f which is on the western side of Maria Island. 
At the eastern side of Fleurieu Bay beach the 
Stanite rises and extends to the south in 
‘omantic shapes and richly coloured hues, as 
"reveinet Peninsula (the “Van der Lyn Eylandt” 
°f Tasman) and Schouten Island. The even 
Sandy pavement of this great strip of sand is 
token in two places—at the far east by the Swan 
River and near the western end by the Meredith 
tiver. ‘This latter stream winds from the hills, 
‘nd where the East Coast road crosses it, it is 
Wing in an easterly direction. In this vicinity 
teresting studies may-be made of the earlier 
“ver terraces, showing its meanderings in earlier 
nes: The present course of the river, after 
*avine the road, continues east for a few 
'undred yards and then turns towards the south 
“nd the sea. At the bend of the river the two 
Ustoric and picturesque homestead of “Cambria” 
id “Redbanks” are situated. As. one looks at 
°se houses today, surrounded ag they are with 
“Nelish trees planted by former generations, the 
» mance of their early days is brought home to 
Ne and to myself these links of the past were 
“Ven more forcibly brought to mind when view nz 


Naturalists’ Club 
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some of Mr. Shaw’s early relics and records, and 
discussing matters of long ago in which our 
forefathers were mutually interested. 

From “ Redbanks” the river leads to the sea, 
and beyond the cultivated paddocks a fringe of 
eucalypts and other trees has been left. It was 
within this belt of scrub between the sand dunes 
that our camp was pitched. 

Camps, like other residences, take a certain 
amount of time to prepare, and an advance party 
left Hobart by car on Wednesday morning, April 
4, in order to prepare the camp. Upon reaching 
Swansea at lunch time we found that our varied 


impedimenta had arrived by the s. Koomeela, . 


and our good friend Mr, Frank Morey had made 
all arrangements to have it carted to the camp 
site for us. 

When this had been done, and a tent or so 


erected, the Easter moon was already lighting up - 


“The Schoutens” and sending golden beams 
across the bay. Turning into bunk early, one 
naturalist was rather annoyed to discover a 
poisonous red-backed spider in his blankets, but 
another considered it quite a good find, and 
labelling it “ Latrodectus hasseltii,” prepared to 
preserve it in alcohol, whilst his tent mate, who 
considered he had been nearly bitten, thought 
that the name was well deserved, but that better 
use could be made of the spirit. It is well to 
have varied natures in a camp, otherwise life is 
apt to become monotonous, 

Thursday morning proved a trying time for 
the small but enthusiastic advance guard. A 
northerly breeze gradually developed into almost 
a gale of wind, and the erecting of numerous 
tents was not the easiest of tasks. However, 
good headway was made, and towards the -after- 
noon the wind died down and the weather 
assumed a quieter tone. In fact, from this time 
on the weather proved ideal, and it is many 
years since we have been favoured with such 
splendid conditions for camping. Apart from a 
bolting horse, which might have caused serious 
damage, but didn’t, and the arrival of the advance 
guard of the junior contingent, there was nothing 
to interrupt the preparation of the camp, in view 
of the anticipated arrival of the main ‘party, who 
were to come by motor late in the evening, 


Their arrival was awaited around a glowing 
camp fire, and soon after 11 the headlights of 
the motors were observed coming over the hill. 
Within a short time coffee and buns were being 
partaken of in the large dining tent, and soon 
after the various tent parties set to work to sort 
cout their belongings. The ringtail opossums in 
the eucalypts were not the only animals who 


kept chattering that night, even after the moon 
had risen towards its enith, but this did not 
affect the swimming party, however, for the sun 
had barely risen before the beach echoed with 
those peculiar noises so beloved by early morning 
bathers, especially of the fairer sex. 

Swimming from the beach, the granite peaks 
of “The Hazards” appeared far off on the 
horizon, and one’s thoughts went back to other 
Faster mornings and the clear water of Cole’s Bey 
as it greeted some very early swimmers in years 
gone by. But this tale is one for around the 
camp fires, when the records of the 
being recalled, and so we must return to our 
‘present camp and the natural sequence to the 
‘swimming party, namely, a very joyful group 
assembled at the breakfast table. Here plans 
for the day were discussed, and it was decided 
that after the various tents had been put in 
order and the finishing touches put on the camp 
generally, that a picnic would be held up the 
Meredith River, and this proved an enjoyable 
outing. After lunch some of the junior mem”ers 
began fishing for jollytails (Galaxias attenuatu’ ) 
with rather primitive fishing tackle. 

The small jollytails of our streams are an 


interesting species, but, like so many of our 
fishes, little research work has been done in 
regard to them. In New Zealand certain 


investigations have been made, in view of the 


past are _ 


At Meredith’s Fishery, Freycinet Peninsula. 


economic importance of these small fish and 
the important bearing which they exercise on 
other forms of life. In the Dominion the im-- 
mature jollytails are known as ‘ whitebait” and 
the adult as “inanga.”’ The jollytails, which 
represent our closest link, as far as native fish) 
are concerned, with the salmonidae of the old- 
world, descend the rivers in the autumn of each > 
year in order to reach the sea and spawn. In) 
the springtime the young ascend the rivers in) 
great numbers and reach maturity in a few 
weeks, probably about 15, but the rate of growtl 
depends upon the food supply. 

The introduction of the brown trout (Salm? 
trutta) and other such species has had con- 
siderable effect as far as our native jollytails 
are concerned, and in New Zealand the position 
is more accentuated owing to the fact that it 
the past large numbers of immature jollytails 
have been taken each year as ‘ whitebait.” 

When the English trout were first introduced 
the jollytails provided splendid food for the neW 
arrivals, and the trout would follow the sprin$_ 
migration of jollytails far up the stream, Wit! 
the decline of the jollytails from year to year 
there has naturally been a decline in the trout 
as many, owing to the scarcity of food such a5— 
Jollytails in the upper reaches, now stay neare! 
the mouths of the rivers and derive their foo! 
from such small species as the “Argentine” 0! 
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“Silvery” (Retropinna richardsoni), as_ this 
Species enters the rivers during the spring and 
early summer months for the purpose of spawn- 
ing, and does not ascend far beyond tidal in- 
fluence. 


Mr. Hope has contributed an interesting paper 
to the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury on 


the habits of the New Zealand forms, and there 


is a field for the study of this particular subject 
in Tasmania. It is a thousand pities that certain 
of the Freshwater Fisheries Commissioners do 
not spend some of their time investigating such 
problems instead of spending their time reviling 
the platypus (Ornithorhynchus anatinus) as be- 
ing the reason for fish being scarce in some of 
Our rivers. 

The tales that have been told by fishermen 
Concerning the platypus are typical of the tales 
usually told by the followers of Izaak Walton, 
but so far they have not introduced the ‘‘bunyip” 
—perhaps he is being saved up for next season. 

The sport initiated by the juniors proved too 
fascinating, and it was not long before some of 
the senior members of the party were perfoming 
Yather extraordinary antics on the banks of the 
Stream in order to lure the unsuspecting jollytails 
from their natural habitat. 

The size of a species bears no relation to 
the sport it affords, for it is often the smaller 
forms which provide the better sport. As an 
instance of this, reference might be made to an 
interesting paper by Mr. Knut Dahl, published 
M the proceedings of the Norseke Videns Kaps 
Akademi i Osla (1927), in which he describes a 
dwarf variety of land-lockéd salmon (Salmo 
Salar) which rarely exceeds 12in. in length, but 
Which provides even better sport than the large 
rout. 


Some excitement was caused by one natural-_ 


St observing two or three fresh-water flathead 
(Pseudaphritis urvillii) in the shallow waters, 
&nd his efforts to secure them by means of a 
Diece of string and a bent pin gave proof of his 
nthusiasm as an icthyologist, if not as a fisher- 
Man. The bream fishermen further down the 
‘iver may have had larger hauls, but it is doubt- 
ul whether they derived more enjoyment from 
their outing than did those of the searchers after 
Jollytails--especially the junior members, one of 
Whom carried home several small fish in a billy, 
‘nd in his enthusiasm attempted to establish a 
Miniature aquarium in his tent. The escape of 
—l€ aquarium’s tenants during the night resulted 
N the sudden awakening of another junior mem- 
er, and the resultant melee caused the guard 
© turn out. 

It may be mentioned here that for some 
Years past the club has been endeavouring to 
terest schoolboys in the work of the club, and 
areely owing to the interest displayed by Mr. 
‘orman Walker the boys of the Hutchins’ Junior 
School have done very good work. Several of 
_l€ boys attended the camp, and their interest 
_ amp life was clearly shown. Anyone who 
“ould have answered fully the numerous queries 

the junior section would have proved himself 
a Naturalist of most profound learning. 

b As an instance of questions asked one may 
ai, (Quoted, as it later gave rise to considerable 
Scussion. Why does sand run up-hill?  In- 


vestigation showed that if a groove was made 
down a sandbank the sand above rapidly filled 
in, and it appeared as-if the sand really ran up 
the groove. So effective was the aptical delusion 
that several unsuspecting people were rather 
taken in by the demonstration given, and the 
phenomenon became known as ‘“ Tucker’s Law.” 
Whilst these references refer to the lighter side 
of camp life, there is another side of far more 
importance, for the juniors are given a good 
chance to study natural history, and if they 
have natural ability in this direction their 
membership of the Wield Naturalists’ Club may 


mean much to them in the future. There is 
a great field for scientific research in Tas- 


mania, and the study of natural history by 
the juniors of this generation may lead to far 
greater works when the boys of to-day become 
men of to-morrow. 


When the ‘picnic party returned to camp on 
the Friday afternoon there was a further batch 
of members to greet, as several had come in 
their own cars and motor cycles, and they had 
not left town until Friday morning. 

On Saturday two parties were formed. One 
proceeded by car to Bicheno, about 28 miles 
north of Swansea, and the other went along 
the beach towards the Swan River. The motor 
party had a pleasant day. Some splendid views 
were obtained along this section of the road, 
particularly from the top of the hill some miles 
beyond Cranbrook. Looking towards the south- 
east, the valley of the Swan River lay below 
like a Streeton landscape, the bright sunlight 
serving to pick out the various greens of the 
cultivated areas and the surrounding forests, 
whilst the Swan River and Moulting Lagoon 
stood out like polished silver. Away to the south 
were ithe green-tinted waters of Fleurieu Bay, 
beyond which the rosy-tinted peaks of Schouten 
Peninsula merged into the misty grey tones of 
the distant horizon. ‘The Hazards,” Mount 
Freycinet, Bear Hill, and the other major peaks 
of “‘The Schoutens” stood out as a fitting back- 
ground to this wonder scene. The granite peaks 
of the east are always beautiful, but in this 
instance 


“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 


Our road was northward, however, and it was 
necessary to follow the winding way until the 
eucalypt-tainted air gave way to the ozone of 
the sea, and the granite outcrops on the roadside 
showed we were approaching the coast. After 
running down into Bicheno it was decided to have 
lunch on the shores of the picturesque cove 
known as Waub’s Boat Harbour, where a small 
granite island forms a -cove which provides 
shelter for small boats. Here in the old days 
Waubadebar, the aboriginal whose grave is still 
eared for at Bicheno (although what is left of the 
skeleton is in the Tasmanian Museum), probably 
deftly brought the sealing boats to rest, for she 
was a great boatwoman. Later the harbour was 
‘used as a shipping port for coal, and part of 
the old store is still standing. 

The second party who visited the country in 
the vicinity of the north of the Swan River had 
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A Quiet Corner at The Fishery, Cole’s Bay. 


the mouth of the 


an interesting day. Leaving camp and crossing 
Meredith River, which was 
then closed by a sand bar, it was only a short 


_ distance to where the remains of the s.s. Moonah 


lie embedded in the sand. As one looked at the 
timbers of the old ship one’s thoughts went back 
to the Field Naturalists’ party which she con- 


_ veyed to The Schoutens at Easter, 1906, and to 


the adventurous trip of 1908, when the famous 


' episode of the swimming horse took place, and 
_to other incidents of former Easter trips with 


which the Moonah had been connected. 

Beyond the wreck the beach stretched in an 
unbroken line for miles, and after travelling a 
fair proportion of the way the party turned 
inland, as the Swan River curves to the west 


| after leaving the sea, so it was not necessary to 
80 to the extreme end of the beach to gain a 


Sight of the river. 
A fair number of black Swans were seen, but 


_ they were very restless, and no wonder, for the 


Easter sportsman was everywhere in evidence 
With his gun. The question of the swans in this 
district has been mentioned several times in the 
Club’s journal, and in the annual reports of the 


Club. 


| 


| 


Matter up. 


/ of our 


Moulting Lagoon and the Swan River are 
One of the great breeding grounds of the black 


Swan, but with the raids made upon their eggs 


and excessive shooting the future of the swans 
S giving many of the leading residents some 
Concern. The local council has also taken the 
The control of the swans is in the 
hands of the Poice Department, in accordance 
With the terms of the Animals and Birds Protec- 
tion Act, and during recent years a police trooper 
as been ‘stationed at the Lagoon during the 
Nesting period, but it is hopeless to expect one 
man to look after such a large area, and judging 
from even a percentage of what we were told 
by one and another whilst we were camped in 
the district, it will be necessary to afford still 
further protection if the large flights of swan 
4re to be seen over the lagoon in the future as 
they have been in the past. 'The advent of the 
Motor beat has meant still further destruction 
wild life, and the black swan has been 


Me of the species to feel the added forces of 


estruction which each year are being brought 
° bear upon our fauna, in spite of all the pro- 
€sts of such societies as ours. That night as 
We gathered around the camp fire and heard th? 
Swans honking as they flew overhead one recalled 

€ lines written by Mitchel concerning the 


Swans at Lake Sorell. 


“And the snow-white swan that on St 
Mary’s Lake floats double—swan and 
shadow—does he float. more placidly or 


filing on the waters a more stately reflec-. 


tion from stately neck than thou jet-black, 
proud crested swan of the Antarctic forest 
waters?” 

On the following day the camp was astir at 
ny early hour, for it had been resolved that all 
ce campers would board s.s. Koomeela in order 
4 Visit Meredith’s HWishery at Cole’s Bay, the 
Site of our Easter camps of 1906 and 1910. Once 
aot the good ship we were pleased to renew 

‘cauaintance with the skipper and other mem- 
bers of his crew who had done so much to make 


our trip round the Lemon Rock a pleasant one 
during Easter 1925. The skipper even promised 
the ladies of the party another trip round this 


-now historic rock, but the invitation was de- 


clined, rather abruptly perhaps, so, just to keep 
up the story of the sad sea waves, conversation 
turned to the episode of the doctor and the cray- 
fish, as well as the agitated faces of the two 
members of the deputation who so longed to 
turn back—‘“ for the sake of the ladies.” Yarns 
such as these wiled away the time until we 
reached Meredith’s Fishery, once the site of ai 
old bay whaling station. 


This picturesque cove, backed by the grea 
rounded granite peaks of ‘The Hazards,” face: 
across Cole’s Bay, to where a new jetty ha; 
been built in order to connect up with the 
proposed railway from Dalmayne Collieries. A 
certain amount of work has been done on this 
line, and the future may yet see Cole’s Bay the 
terminal port of the East Coast coalfields. 

Meredith’s Fishery is little changed from 
years gone by, except that Mr. Parsons has built 
a camp at the eastern end of the bay. The 
granite rocks of the neighbourhood defy Father 
Time, and the visitor, returning to this scene 
of beauty after an absence of some years may 
well quote P. R. Chambers: 


“T find,” said ’e, “things very much as ’ow 
I’ve always found, 
For mostly they goes up and down or else 
Goes round and round.” 


There is something sphinx-like in the towering 
boulders of “The Hazards,” and as one scrambles 
up the hill and round the great projecting 
granite rocks one rather loses sense of scale, and 
the sight that meets one’s eyes when the crest 
of the divide or the summit of the hill is reached 
causes a hasty readjustment of distances. Far 
below lies the silvery arc of Thouin or Wineglass 
Bay, that scenic gem of our East Coast. To the 
south lies Mount Freycinet, backed by the granite 
ranges. To the west a narrow strip of sand, and. 
then the Hazard Beach, off which lies Refuge 
Island, the nomenclature of which recalls the 
plight of the French explorers of 1802 and their 
enforced stay at this small rocky outcrop. To 
the south-east, off the entrance to the bay, is the 
Lemon Rock, a locality well known to. certain 
members of the club. i . 

The foregoing are but the main features of 
the panorama of sea and land which reaches 
out at one’s feet, the changing lights of which 
serve to add to the beauty of the scene, and to 
recall former sunrises and sunsets in this area, 
for it is at the dawn and end of the day when 
the rosy-tinted hills and purple valleys of the 
peninsula and island really appear at their best. 

Whilst the mountaineers of the party were 
viewing a wide range of country, other members 
were giving detailed attention to small areas 
along the foreshore, for it was here in days gone 
by that the dusky aborigines had their camps, 
and seattered over the ground are the last relics 
of these nomadic hunters—the stone implements 
which they used for so many purposes. 

The sunlit waters of the Cove tempted several 
swimmers, as well as serving a most useful pur- 


pose as far as one junior member was concerned, 
for the sight of this youth before and after he 
had met the water was referred to as “a most 
perfect example of the evaporation of pug- 
nacity.” 

Meredith’s Fishery derived its name from the 
early days when there was a Bay Whaling 
Station at this spot, and traces of this can still 
be found. The whaling area was a very definite 
page in the history of our state, and it com- 
menced even before settlement. After the 
foundation of the colony numerous Bay Whaling 
Stations were formed—the first being that of 
William Collins at Trywork (or Droughty) Point, 
in the Derwent River. Under this system the 
work was carried out by small boats, and their 
crews had many adventures, not only in the 
pursuit and capture of the whales, but also in 
the long and tedious tows back to the stations, 
where the whales were partly treated and the 
products shipped to other centres. By the middle 
of last century this phase of the industry was 
declining. Excessive hunting of the black whale 
had the natural effect of reducing the numbers 
to such an extent that the industry gradually 
ceased, but out of it arose the era of pelagic 
whaling, and in place of the black whales, sailing 
vessels were fitted out to search the oceans for 
sperm and other whales. Hobart whalers went 
far afield, but again excessive hunting had its 
natural effect, and even sperm whaling ceased 
to pay. In our day we see attacks being made, 
with all the weapons of destruction which 
civilised man can invent, upon the last resort of 
these huge cetacean mammals, namely, the icy 
waters of the Antarctic. 


As with the whales, so with the seals. In 
the early days there were, to quote a French 
naturalist, “innumerable legions of seals” on the 
East Coast. To-day there are but a few scat- 
tered herds. 


In spite of the lessons of the past, the present 
generation pursues the policy of destruction, 
utterly disregarding the future and the great 
scientific and economic value of our fauna. Take 
our marsupials, for example; in the last five 
years over 400,000 Bennett's wallaby save been 
killed. It may be mentioned that Bennett’s 
wallaby is commonly called the kangaroo in 
Tasmania owing to the fact that our only Tas- 
manian kangaroo—the forester—has been hunted 
almost to extinction. 


Of the scrub wallaby, 577,900 were trapped, 
whilst opossums were snared to the number of 
3,010,100. It is impossible to continue without 
serious results, but in spite of all this club and 
other such societies have done, the Government 
for the last few years has declared open season 
after open season, without regard to the disas- 
trous economic consequences which must follow. 

The present unsatisfactory state of affairs 
was fully brought home to the members during 
their camp at Swansea, and their visit to “The 
Schoutens” in particular. This club was largely 
instrumental in having the peninsula declared 
a sanctuary for native fauna, and has always 
been interested in the reserve. A sanctuary it 
is on paper, and a line across the isthmus notes 
on the map, where in Byron’s lines, man 


“Marks where his carnage and his conquests 
cease ! 
He makes a Solitude and calls it—Peace.” 


When we gather the evidence which pours in 
upon a club like ours on all matters relating to 
fauna, we can realise the amount of ‘ Peace” 
which the animals in this so-called sanctuary 
obtain. Little attention is paid to it, and hunt- 
ing and snaring take place in an unrestricted 
manner. If we allow even our sanctuaries to be 
trapped out, how can we ever hope to keep our 
fauna and develop it on proper economic lines, 
for it is recognised that sanctuaries, in the true 
meaning of the word, are essential if a country’s 
fauna is to remain. Our Tasmanian fauna con- 
sists to a very large extent of primitive types 
which, when brought in contact with more 
advanced species, decline rapidly. Our smaller 
marsupials give way to the rabbit, and our native 
birds are dominant by starlings and sparrows, 
in consequence of which the native pests upoD 
which they used to feed flourish unchecked. 


The importance of our fauna has yet to be 
realised. Its scientific interest, its value to 
medical science, and its economic aspect have 
all been overlooked of late years by the Govern- 
ment in their endeavour to gather in a few 
thousand pounds of revenue by means of hunt- 
ing fees, etc.; and so far out of these fees funds 
have not been provided in order to safeguard 
the sanctuaries. It is the clear duty of every 
member of this club to work for a more en- 
lightened policy in the future. We have bee? 
placed in charge of a most wonderful heritag® 
as regards the flora and fauna of our. wonde! 
island, and it rests with us to respond to thé 
trusteeship which has been granted us. 

Such thoughts as the foregoing were in oul 
minds as we steamed westward back to cam): 
Astern, the last of the sun was tipping the 
peaks with hues of salmon pink, which merge 
into the greys and purples of the valleys an 
ravines. A more peaceful sunset would have 
been hard to imagine, yet will there be peace 
within these hills this winter for the soft- eye 
creatures who place their trust in “sanctuary.” 

Monday morning arrived all too soon, and 
some of our party left in order to return to 
town. The remainder arranged to visit certal 
old buildings at Swansea, and later to follow tne 
coast down for a mile or so. One of the ma” 
objects of this outing was to examine the shor® 
line for traces. of the old aboriginal campil) 
grounds. These abound all through this distric’ 
At Bicheno some splendid examples have pee! 
secured, and stone implements of a roughe 
character had been gathered at Meredith® 
Fishery. South from Swansea every headla? 
and bay afforded traces of the race whit 
formerly roamed over this area and whose fil 
history was so sad. Their hunting grounds 19 

vaded, their coastal camps raided by sealiD® 
gangs, who shot the men and carried off t the 
women to the islands in the Strait, and general? 
their whole lives made one of abject oy 
the rougher elements of the early days of 
island. After almost 20 years of such pers 5 
tion, is it to be wondered at that the black 
failed to discriminate one white from anoth”’ 


tne 
cue 


nt 


and that attacks were made on travellers: and 
isolated farms? Before condemning the abori- 
ginal inhabitants for their part in the “ Black 
War” it is well to study the various events which 
led up to it. 

Very considerable collecting can be done in 
the vicinity of Swansea, and several of the 
campers returned well satisfied with their outing. 
Among the stone implements collected there was 
one type which was very common in the district 


—a rather crude, roughly flaked dark stone 
implement. If the water-washed stones on the 


beach are examined it will be noticed that a per- 
centage of them are of a much darker and more 
flint-like character than the average, and these 
appeared to be favoured by the biacks for a cer- 
tain form of implement, as numbers of a similar 
nature could be found at most of the old camp 
Sites visited. 

That night round the camp fire we discussed 
these and other interesting items of the camp, 
but as it was our last evening the musical 
members also had their fair share. One item 
almost caused trouble, as a competition had been 
arranged and a prize offered. Each member had 
to think of a song, and at the word “Go!” to 
Start singing, the one that kept going the 
longest to be the winner. The resultant discord 
Was awful, and just at the stage when the singer 
of “Nellie Bly’ was trying to outlast “ Waltzing 
Matilda” a number of local visitors arrived. We 
Still wonder what they really thought when they 
first came over the sand dunes. If only they ha 


arrived a little earlier they would have found a 
most interesting discussion proceeding concern- 
ing palaeolithic man!, 


Tuesday was our last day. After breakfast 
(the fish having been provided by the junior 
members), compliments were expressed to the 
chef (Mr, Parker) and his assistants for the 
manner in which they had studied the interests 
of the campers, and then the breaking up of our 
happy homes commenced. 
considering they had done their duty in erecting 
the camp, left early and returned to Hobart by 
motor via Campbell Town, calling at Grimes’ 
Lagoon en route in order to collect more stone 
implements. The main party, after their work 
was done, spent the day in the vicinity of the 
camp, finally. leaving Swansea late in the after- 
noon and reaching town that evening. 

Another Easter camp has come and gone. 
This year’s outing at the Meredith River may 
well be classed among the best of the cluhb’s 
excursions, for combined with the perfect weather 
there was a true spirit of camp comradeship, and 
all tended to make the fixture a pleasant one. 
Writing as one who has had the privilege to 
organise many such outings, I can only state 
that one could not wish to manage a camp under 
more pleasant conditions than those 
oxisted last Easter. 

Finally one must not forget the debt that 
the club is under to our many good friends at 
Swansea, who helped in so many ways to make 
the camp.a success. 


A section of Swansea, showing the jetty and one of the beautiful beaches. 
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The advance guard,’ 
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NOTES ON THE ABORIGINAL CAMPS 


By NORMAN WALKER. 


HE Field Naturalists were camped in the very 

home of the Oyster Bay tribe, who, with 
their friends the Big River “mobs,” were so well 
known to the early settlers. Our friends and 
foes have mingled their dust with the land they 
both loved. The houses of the settlers still stand 
along the coast road, and so little changed that 
one almost expects to see a crinoline or frock 
coat in the old doorways. Of the earliest inhabit- 
ants of all nothing remains but the chipped 
stones, lying where their makers dropped them, 
and the pathetic heaps of oyster shell along the 
shores. It is easy to condemn the early 
colonists for the disappearance of the natives, 
but the former were not all blackguard stock— 
keepers and sealers. It is very easy, too, to 
censure, for not feeling the modern popular 
interest in anthropology, the pioneers who were 
busy from dawn till dark in hewing their 
homes from the wilderness. Certainly the loss 
to science from the disappearance of the last 
warriors of the Early Stone Age is nothing 
short of a tragedy. We feel that keenly, and 
we feel with equal keeness, let us hope, the 
sufferings of the poor people themselves. They 
perished within the lifetime of one black woman 
who was born when the first white settlement 
was made, and who died 52 years ago, the 
last survivor of her people. What we of to- 
day can do is to preserve what knowledge 
Wwe may of the vanished race. It seems to be 
a debt that we owe their memory and, if ‘ 
is so, it is a debt towards the payment of which 
the Field Naturalists are trying to do their 
part. 


On this Easter expedition some collections 
were made of the native implements, commonly 


called “‘flints.” There is no true fiint in Tas. 
Mania, the chief substitute for it being 4 
baked mudstone or chert. It is almest as 
good a material, and the natives gc* it when 
they could, but were ready to use any suitab'~ 
Stone that lay at hand. Thus, on Swansea 
Point, beyond the ruined church, hundreds 0: 


flakes are to be picked up, aving been struc 
off from the masses of beach pebbles that lie 
on the shore just below. At “The Fisheries,’’ 
on. Schouten Main, use was made of pieces 
of a snow-white quartz, that is found in the 
granite boulders of ‘The Hazards.” 'There was 
a midden on the little headland next the Fiel? 
Naturalists’ camp, and on the day when a part: 
went to Moulting Lagoon, scores of patches of 
oyster shells among the sand dunes showed 
Where the natives had held their texsts. The 


limy incrustations on the roots of vanished 
scrub showed that these meals were held in 
shelter. It was hard that these deposits 


were for the most part smothered in sand, for 
had the wind elected to expose the old_ soil 
level, flints could doubtless have been found. 
As it was, only two or three were obtainable. 

Part of the charm of flint collection lies 
in the prediction of likely spots for finds. The 
writer has a number in front of him, together 
with hammer stones (used probably for break- 
ing shells or bones), together with a number 
of little round throwing pebbles. But a de- 
scription would be tedious. Some classificaton 
of the different shapes can be undertaken, 
but one cannot-escape the uneasy suspicion that 
they are as much the result of accident as 
of design. Generally it may ge said that the 
Tasmanians were a people cf scrapers, and, as 
every collector knows, the bevel of the edge 
is almost invariably on one side only. Nearly 
all the implements would be _ efficient for 
trimming a tea-tree spear. Sharp natural flakes 
were used for cutting up animals. Specimens 
that are definitely shaped to a balanced out- 
line are hard to come by, and it is here 
suggested that the aborigine cared little what 
his implement looked like so long as it did his 
business, As to the really beautiful specimens 
that gladden the collector’s heart,, did they 
require a rare artist, or are they the result 
of a fancy taken in a leisure hour? 


Of the life of the natives nothing can be 
said here, though it would be easy to say a 
good deal. Should a beginner decide to collect 
flints, let him visit the Museum to get an eye 
for them, though by most people the more 
obvious specimens are easily recognised. His 
finds should not be allowed to chafe against 
each .other as this destroys the edge and 
patina, the surface having usually been 
softened by exposure. Should the collector tir? 
of his finds or find it impossible to ca: -y them 
with him when moving his home, let him 
bestow them where they will be appreciated 
and cared for. At present there are plenty [0 
be had, though for the most part they awai: 
the . plough, The river banks and coasts 0! 
the island must be sown with them. Neverthe- 


less, when they are gone there will never hb? 
any more, and we have a debt to the futur’ 


as well as the past. 
will find, as certain Field Naturalists 
his hobby has given him some _ very 
outings. 


In any case, a colle’ 
do, tha’ 
hapP 
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GEOLOGICAL NOTES 


By A. N_ LEWIS, M.C., LL.M. 


HE camp site, near Swansea, is not a 
locality of any considerable geological 
interest, but several features were observed 


which provided sufficient material to keep those 
members who were interested in geology busy 
during the camp. 


The most interesting of these features 
a very fine series of river terraces extending 
up the valley of the Meredith for about three 
miles from its mouth. All the evidence in 
the locality points to a recent rise of the 
land surface—perhaps to the extent of 50ft, An 
old shoreline is clearly visible, extending from 
the rocky point half a mile north of the Swan- 
Sea jetty in a roughly half circular sSweep— 
first north-westerly, and then northerly, then 
north-easterly—extending for over a mile west 
of Bicheno-road, and reaching to Moulting 
Lagoon at the mouth of the Swan River, The 
Meredith has filled jn this wide bay and covered 
its surface with river drift. 


Over the delta formation thus deposited 
the river has cut several courses, the present 
Course being the most southerly of any. Each 
Course in succession to the south has been 
Cut deeper than the previous one, and on 
the banks of several of these are some of: the 
finest examples of river terraces to be seen 
in Southern Tasmania. : 


is 


The Apsley River and Swan River, with 


_ their estuaries, known as the Moulting Lagoon, 


in the 
Several 


interesting studies 
topography. 


also provide 
development 


some 
of river 


changes of course are clearly noticeable, All 
these have probably been induced by the build- 
ing of a line of sand dunes now forming: 
the spit across the entrance of the lagoon. 
A recent sinking movement on the lines of 
the two faults, which regulate the eastern 
and western coast of Fleurieu Bay, is probab'v 
responsible for the action of the sea in form- 
ing lines of sand dunes in succession to the 
south across the mouths of these rivers, and 
has been responsible for the peculiar topography 
in this vicinity. Probably the process will con- 
tinue, and the head of the bay will be gradu- 
ally filled in. The continuation of this move- 
ment would divert the Meredith into the Swa: 
River. 

The rocks in the vicinity of the camp were 
entirely triassic dolerite and recent river and 
beach rocks. Some interesting recent lime- 
stones occur somewhere in the vicinity, many 
pebbles and boulders detached from these being 
found on the beach south of Swansea. The 
rock is of a peculiar nature not hitherto ob- 
served by the writer, consisting of a remar’ 4! 
hard limestone, almost too hard, to be broken 
by a hammer, and containing fossils of modern 
shells of typical recent species. The rock ap- 
parently occurs only below low-water mark 

The members of the camp made an excursion 
across to Schouten Peninsula for one ‘Wy 


‘during the camp, and had a further oppor- 


tunity of studying the granite there occurring, 
but no facts of interest beyond those already 
recorded in previous reports were observed. 


Members of the Camping Party near Swan River, 
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NOTES ON GREAT SWANPORT’S HISTORY 


By G. MUSGRAV2e PARKER, M.B. 


HE history of the district of Great Swanport, 
in which the 1928 Easter camp of the Tas- 
manian Field Naturalists’ Club was held, presents 
many points of interest. It first figures on the 
chart of the coast of Van Diemen’s Land, pre- 
pared by Tasman, when he cruised off the coast in 
1642, and put the name of Schouten and Van der 
Lyn’s Eylandt on his chart. But it remained 
almost unnoticed until after the arrival of the 
first fleet, and the foundation of the settlement 
at Botany Bay. From this point the early 
whalers and sealers of the settlement pur- 
sued their trade around the South and East 
Coasts of Australia, and in the bays and 
islands of Van Diemen’s Land collecting oil, 
whalebone, and sealskin; and there is much 
evidence to show that such enterprises car- 
ried them round Schouten, Maria, and the 
other islands of the coast. In 1802 the bays 
were charted and the islands explored by the 
French expedition under Admiral Baudin 
in the ships Naturaliste and Geographe, which 
lay at anchor on the west side of Maria 


Island; whilst boat expeditions were sent out 
to explore. One such party, under the com- 
mand of M., Freycinet, jun., explored the 


shores of Fleurieu (or Oyster) Bay with a 
view to determining the existence of Van der 
Lyn’s Eylandt, and if there was any com- 
munication between the head of the bay and 
the open ocean, Thus was discovered the 
great peninsula known as Freycinet’s Penin- 
sula, and the strait between it and Schouten 
Island, named by them Geographe Strait. Tle 
des Phoques, later named the White Rock by 
Surveyor Cross, was so called on account of 
the number of seals seen there. Captain Kelly, 
in 1816. when he circumnavigated Van Die- 
men’s Land, caught several seals on it. 

Never again did the locality relapse into its 
previous obscurity, for it became a frequent 
thing for the merchants and seafarers of Ho- 
bart Town to send up the coast boat expe- 
ditions to obtain seal and kangaroo. skins. 
Swan skins, and swansdown, Sometimes lives 
were lost. One tragedy which happened with 
a party of hunters sent up by Mr. Birch, of 
Hobart Town, is detailed in the Gazette of 
November 28, 1818. 

In December, 1819, the first real attempt to 
inspect the possibilities of the district was made, 
Governor Sorell sent up a party under Henry 
Rice on foot to explore and report on the loca- 
lity, and it was as a direct result of these en- 
quiries and the glowing report of the explorers 
that settlement took place. 

There arrived at Hobart Town on March 17 _ 
1821, after the long and tedious journey from 
England, the ship “Emerald,” and among 
others on board of her were Lieut. .Geo 
Meredith (late Royal. Marines) and Messrs. 
Adam and John Amos, together with their wives, 
families, household goods, and_ stock. When 
presenting their orders for land to the Gov 


ernor he brought the district under their notice, 


and without delay Mr, Meredith and Mr. 
Amos hired a whaleboat, and on April 5 
crossed Storm Bay, hauled her on _ rollers 


across East Bay Neck, and proceeded up the 
coast to inspect the land lying by the Swan 
River so. highly spoken of. Arriving at 
the Swan River mouth, they proceeded up the 
stream; but failing to find the river channel, 
they dismissed the boat, ordering it to proceed 
to the head of the bay—near the small river--~ 
whilst they explored on foot. 


As a result of this trip Mr. Meredith de- 
cided to take his grant at the head of the 
bay—now the estate of Cambria—and Messrs. 
Am»s located higher up thes river at the point 
now known as Cranbrook, where their descen- 
dants still reside. In October of this same year 
(1821) the three families moved up to Swan- © 
port with their belongings and stock. Several 
other settlers came up shortly afterwards, and 
the new settlement was fairly launched by the | 
end of the year. Amongst those were Wm. 
Talbot (later of ‘“Malahide’), Thos. Buxton (who 
eventually settled at Mayfield), and J. de 
Courcy Harte. 


Ir 1826 another batch of 
reside in the 
at Milton, between the 
Amoses; the Webbers, who chose Piermont, 
about two miles south of Swansea, for theil 
grant; and the Lynes. The Lyne familY 
settled on the banks of Moulting Lagoon, ol 
the N.E. side of the tier above Cranbrook, and 
ealled their grant Apsley, after the eldest sot 
of Lord Bathurst, who had given Mr. Lyne ab 
order recommending him for a grant of land: 
The year 1827 brought them a neighbour in thé 
person of Captain Thos. Watson, who, with nis 
family, took a block of land just south of 
Apsley—a property they called Sherborne Lodg® — 
In 1828 Capt. Robert Hepburn, R.N., settled at 
Roy’s Hill, on the St. Paul’s Tier; and 182! 
saw the arrival of Francis Cotton and famil% 
who took up land at Saltwater Lagoon (now 
Kelvedon), about six miles south of .swarnseé 
E. C. Shaw arrived in the district in 1830, an” 
purchased the grant to G. Meredith, jun., n0¥ 
known as Red Banks Estate, on which our cam? 
is placed. 

The difficulties and dangers which had ‘ 
be faced by the early arrivals cannot be ove! 
estimated. The journey from Hobart Tow? 
was made either in a whaleboat or by a sm 
vessel. One party got wrecked on the way up: 
Shortages of food, especially in the first fe™ 
years, floods, fires, bushrangers, and natiV® 
attacks all had to be faced—not only by oe 
men, but by the women and children of thé! 
families. x 

As in all isolated communities, after a 
first few years the products of the farm)” 
had to be sold, and to do so it was necessa 
to have a shipping place for the goods. 1 
point which came into general use was a sma 


settlers came to 
Cistrict—the Allens, who settled 
Merediths and_ the 
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reef about 400 yards west of the present jeity 
at Swansea. The products were loaded into 
earts, which were backed out into the water 
to the rocks, and there loaded :nto boats, to 
be taken to the vessels lying out in the deeper 
water. Around this shipping point sprarg up 
a store, in which the goods might be placed. 
and several houses for the refreshment of the 
earters and others. Such was the beginning 
of the township of Swansea. Then about 1827 
the Government of the day stationed there an 
assistant police magistrate, with a few field 
police, to keep order in the district, and a 
small Public Works Department, with a few 
Skilled prisoners, such as sawyers, stonemasons, 
plasterers, etc. with a small military guard. 
The buildings in which all these men were 
housed were on the point at Swansea now the 
golf links; and as the first magistrate—Capt. 
Hibbert, of the 40th Foot—had served his 
Majesty at Waterloo, he called the station 
Waterloo Point, by which name the budding 
township was for many years known. Gradu- 
ally more people settled there-—oflicials, such 
as chief district constable, poundkeeper, post- 
master, police clerk; and private individuals, 
such as innkeepers, storekeepers, ete. unt.l 
the township reached a respectable size. 

Owing to the absence of roads settlers living 
to the north-east of the Cranbrook Tier usually 
placed their products on boats, and sent them 
down the River Swan and across the head of the 
bay, where they were shipped direct into the 
large vessels which were to take them without 
transhipment to Sydney or London. 

Before leaving the subject of Swansea 
township, there are one or two assistant police 


Magistrates who are worthy of mention— 
Thomas Daunt Lord (late 2nd West India 


Regt. lately Commandant at Maria Island), 
Tieiite Aubin (63rd Foot, afterwards Warden of 


Spring Bay municipality), and Lieut. Thos, 
Wharton Young (21st Foot), who, whilst on 
duty, was drowned on July 1, 1887, by the 


Capsizing of his boat crossing the bar of the 
Little Swanport River. 

Of the public works station little remains— 
The old commissariat store, traces of foundations 
of buildings, and the aloes on the crest of the 
boint, which formerly grew in the Commandant’s 
Sarden, 

In 1840 a civilian, W. T. Noyes, was ap- 
Dointed as the Chief Magistrate, and he held 
Office until his transference in 1856 to Latrobe, 
When E. C. Shaw was appointed Visiting Magis- 
trate. He held office till 1860, when the muni- 
Cipality of Glamorgan was established, and the 
Warden, ex officio, became the Chief Magistrate 
of the district. 

Some notice might be taken of the articles 
Sent away. From the farmers came mostly 
Wheat, bark, and _ potatoes. The bark was 
Shipped just dry, after being chopped up an4% 
Dut into bags, or else, in some cases, the 
€xtract of tannin was made with water, and 
the result shipped in casks. Wool in the 
_€arly days was of but little value, and was 
fither burned or dug straight into the ground 
4s manure; but, of course, later became a 
8reat article of export. Skins, both of seal 


‘Murdoch in succession. 
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and kangaroo, were also shipped, but in no 
great quantity. Another valuable article of 
export was the product of the Bay Whaling 
Stations, with which, for a long period, the 
coast was dotted. These were mostly owned 
by Hobart Town men, but Lieut. Geo. Mere- 
dith had a whale fishery of his own, and had 
stations at Maria Island, on the harbour at 
Spring Bay, and one which you have doubt- 
less visited on the eastern side of Oyster Bay, 
in the shadow of the Hazards. All these sta- 
tions, of course, forwarded whalebone and oil 
to Hobart Town and London. 


Towards the end of the period 1830-40 coal 
had been discovered on Schouten Island, and 
during the 1840-50 period was being worked and 
exported; but the discovery of the field lying 
just north of Bicheno and. its subsequent de- 
velopment by the Douglas River Coal Company 
rather overshadowed the efforts of the Aus- 
tralian Smelting Company on Schouten Island. 
The Douglas River Company built, with the 
assistance of the Government, a tramway to 
Bicheno—of which the embankments in many 
places remain to-day—where their coal was 
shipped. Both these ventures eventually were 
stopped by the water, which entered their 
workings. 

There is one way of showing the growth of | 
this district which will probably be of interest, 
and that is the following figures of returns of 
population :—18238, 69; 1833, 341; 1847, 1065; 1859, 
1191; but to give any regular series. for compari- 
son is misleading owing to the alterations in the 
area in which a census was taken. 


As regards the religious life of the com- 
munity, a few remarks may be inserted. The 
Society of Friends held their meetings at Kel- 
vedon, the residence of Francis Cotton, in 
1838, probably the first meeting to be regularly 
held South of the Line, being founded by 
Messrs, Backhouse and Walker. <A Church of 
England chaplain was appointed in 1839—the 
Rev. Joseph Mayson, who administered to the 
needs of his flock for the long period of 88 
years. At first services were held in the 
schoolhouse, later in the old church situated on 
is now called the Recreation Ground, 


what 
until 1868, when the building was vacated as 
unsafe, and the present church commenced, 


A’ chaplain of the Church of Scotland was 
appointed to the district in 1844—the Rev: Thos. ° 
Dove—who also. ministered in the locality until 
1882. The kirk was built at Gala (Cranbrook) 
in 1845, the one at Swansea being opened much 
later. 

A few remarks on political history may here 
be inserted. As regards the Legislative Coun- 
cil seat—For the first partly Elected Council 
the district was included. in the Oatlands 
group, and was represented by Hy. F. Anstey, 
who beat Chas. Meredith. After the granting 
of a wholly Elected Parliament in 1856 the Legis- 
lative Council seat was in Pembroke group, and 
was held by Messrs. James Whyte, James Lord, 
W. Hodgson, H. Lamb, W. W. Perkins, and James 
For the Lower House, 
Glamorgan, in 1855, was constituted a separate 


district, and the seat was in turn held by Messrs, 
Chas. Meredith, John Meredith, John Mitchell, 
John Lyne, E. T. Miles, and F, Shaw, until the 
“srouped electorate” system came into force. 
There are many tales of the early elections, 
which were conducted with much animus, 

Among other disabilities with which the 
early settlers had to contend were two which 
so far have not been mentioned in this sketch 
They were the natives and the convict popula- 
tion, who had escaped from lawful control. 
The natives, who resided in, or, more correctly 
frequented, the district were known as_ the 
Oyster Bay Tribe, and had a reputation for 
ferocity greater than that of any other tribe, but 
for the first two or more years gave but little 
trouble. This was, however, only the lull before 
the storm, which broke on November 5, 1823. On 
that day, at Grindstone Bay, some four miles 
north of Spring Bay, a mob of natives under 
the guidance of Mosquito—a black tracker 
brought by the Government from New South 
Wales—murdered William Holyoake, a servant 
of Mr. G. Meredith’s, returning from Hobart 
Town, and Mammoa, a native of Otaheite, a 
shepherd of Mr. G. Gatehouse’s; whilst the 
white shepherd of the latter (John Radford) 
only escaped with his life by running away 
after being speared. 


From this time onwards for the next eight 
years there runs a tale of tragedy — isolated 
shepherds, stockmen, and others murdered in 
lonely spots, and their huts plundered; attacked 
near the residence of their masters, and finally 
even the residences themselves besieged in a 
mest determined manner. Amongst the latter 
was the attack on ‘Mayfield,’ the residence of 
Mr, Buxton, where the affray lasted two days. 
The thatch was fired, and had it not been for 
the bravery of two of the occupants, who put 
the fire out, all would have been burned or 
speared. A similar type of attack was made 
on the Meredith homestead, and in each of 
these cases valuable life was lost. In fact. 
such a reputation did the locality acquire that 
Messrs. Backhouse and Walker. in their ex- 
tremely interesting ‘Narrative,’ drew atten- 
tion to the long sequence of native outrages 
in Great Swanport district; and they were men 
of moderate views and extreme accuracy. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that the 
blacks had been very badly treated by th? 
rougher elements of the population; and whet 
all the records are considered, it is not to be 
wondered at that the blacks attempted to reta- 
liate on those who had come to take possession 
of the aboriginal hunting grounds, 


A view of Meredith’s Fishery, Cole’s Bay, near Swansea. 
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In 1830 the Government made the attemp: 
to round up the natives by the operation 
known as “The Black Line.” Waterloo Point 
was a base depot for rations, and the old ration 
books are still in existence. As in other dis- 
tricts, parties were raised by the leading set- 
tlers—Messrs. Amos, Lyne, Meredith, Buxton, 
Harte, Allen, ete, 

The following year a similar operation con- 
ducted locally met with the same (or about 
the same) amount of success. Hearing that a 
large body of natives were on Freycinet’s 
Peninsula, Messrs. Jno. Lyne, Chas. Meredith, 
and Jno. Amos raised parties, and formed « 
line across the peninsula between Oyster Bay 
and Wineglass Bay with about 100 parties of 
two men each, 40 yards apart, and fires lit 
between parties. However, one night before 
the moon had risen the natives rushed through 
the line, and all that was found was a piece 
of a hairy black scalp on a sheoak limb. 

After this episode native outrages practically 
ceased; and before long, by the tact and bravery 
of one man (George Augustus Robinson) the 
natives were induced to give themselves up, 
and. were removed to Flinders Island. 

The presence of convicts on the island led 
to the same difficulties and dangers from the 
parties of those who had escaped as in other 
places. Great Swanport had several visitations 
from renowned parties such as the Brady- 
selves, and left in one of his whale boats. It 
dence of Geo. Meredith, reprovisioned them- 
McCabe gang, who in 1825 plundered the resi- 
dence of Geo. Meredith, reprovisioned them- 
selves, and left in one of his whale boats. It 
is said that Mr. Meredith was hidden by his 
quick-witted wife in an empty cider barrel, as 
they had previously threatened to take his 
life, 

For many years slmilar persons, but of less 
importance, made themselves objectionable to 
the settlers, but there is no record available to 
Show that any of the leading members of the 
profession operated there. 

In 1857 two local men—Driscoll and Flaherty 
—the former known as “Dido,’’ caused trouble 
in the locality by a series of highway robberies, 
but were captured in that year at a_ spot 
about 3% miles north of Swansea known. as 
“Dido’s Hill;” but as no case of murder stained 
their record they were given sentences of im- 
Prisonment only, and “Dido” eventually “made 
800d” in other spheres. 


The subject of convicts cannot be left with~- 
Out some reference being made to the establish~- 
Ments founded in this district for their recep- 
tion—one which has already been spoken of 
Was at Swansea itself—and was mainly a depot 
for the supply of skilled labour in the very 
early days. 

Another establishment, of a different type, 
Was opened in 1841 at Rocky Hills, 10 miles 
South of Swansea. This was a station for the 
reception of probationers. These were at first 
employed in making a good road over Rocky 


Hills itself, and later in agricultural labour. 
When at its zenith it held about 400 men. 
The ruins of the station may still be seen by 
the tourist, and until recently one was shown 
the treadmill, but that has now gone. The 
Commandant’s house is still inhabited, and also 
another cottage, but all the rest is in ruins. 
Among the Commandants was William de Gil- 
lern, formerly major in the Brunswick Oeis, 
and later Usher of the Black Rod in the first 
House of Assembly. Thomas Griffiths Waine- 
wright, forger, prisoner, and artist, spent a 
short period of his life at Rocky Hills, and 
there were also some eight or nine prisoners 
who were transported in 1840 after the rebel- 
lion in Canada. The stone bridge on the main 
road four and a half miles south of Swansea 
was built by men from this station. 


Some of you may have noticed on the beach 
at low tide the remains of a vessel. They 
probably represent what is left of the Welcome. 
which took fire in 1868, and was run ashore 
there. Varying with the state of the tide and 
sand, there may be visible portions of the 
wrecks of the cutter “Resolution,” blown ashore 
in 1850, or the s.s. “Moonah,” lost there recently 
(1925). 

After dealing with the destruction of vessels, 
it is of interest to note that Mr. Geo. Meredith 
built and Jaunched sideways into the river, near 
our camp site three fairly large vessels for use 
on his whaling enterprises. One of them was 
a 50-ton ship. : 

Most of the trade of the coast has been. 
carried on in cutters, fore-and-aft-rigged schoon-, 
ers, and ketches until recently, but as far 
back as 1855 the Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company, with £20,000 capital, was formed to 
trade up the coast as far as George’s Bay, 
and many local people held shares. 


They had 
three steamers — “Mimosa,” ‘Fenella,’’ and 
“Duncan Hoyle,’ the first two being paddle 
steamers. 


But the attempt to run such a big 
affair was premature, and it ended in failure. 
Before closing this short sketch the names of 
Messrs. Wm. John Lyne, Charles Meredith, and 
Bernard Shaw should be noted as two of the 
three were natives of the district, and the third 
came to it as a boy. 

William John Lyne was the son of John 
Lyne, many years M.H.A. for Glamorgan, and 
was born at Apslawn on April 6, 1844. At 
the age of 20 years he went to Queensland, 
but in 1866 returned to Tasmania, and was 
appointed council clerk at Swansea, a position 
he held for about nine years. In 1875 he 
went to Albury (N.S.W.), and represented the 
district of Hume in the N.S.W. Parliament for 
some years, holding the portfolio of Minister 
for Lands and Works. He was afterwards 
Premier of New South Wales, and when the 
Commonwealth Government was opened in 1901 
he was Minister for Home Affairs, 
granted a K.C.M.G, in 1900. 
on August 3, 1913. 


Charles Meredith was the. second gon of 
Lieut. George Meredith, Royal Marines, and was 
born at Poyston, Pembrokeshire, on May 29, 


He was 
He died at Sydney 


1811, and arrived in Van Diemen’s Land in 
1821. In 1834 he went to New South Wales, 
and thence to England, and returned to New 
South Wales in 1839. In 1840 he returned to 
Glamorgan and resided at Riversdale. In 1842 
he built Springvale, but the following year was 
appointed Police Magistrate at Port Sorell. In 
1848 he resigned his appointment and returned 
to his home at Riversdale. In 1856 he was 
appointed M.H.A. for Glamorgan, and iater for 
Kingboreugh. He held the oflices of Colonial 
Treasurer under the Hon, James Whyte for 
3% years, and Minister for Lands and Works 
under the Hon. F. M. Innes. In 1878 he 
was Warden of Spring Bay municipality. He 
died on March 2, 1880, and is buried in St 
George’s Cemetery, Hobart. 


Bernard Shaw, the eldest son of Edwar | 
Carr Shaw, who was for several years Visitins 
Magistrate at Swansea, was born at Red Banks 
on October 12, 1836, In 1853 he entered th2 
Civil Service, and was appointed police clerk 
at Swansea until 1860. He then went to Port 
Sorell district. He was appointed Police Mag- 
istrate at Devonport. He then returned to 
Hobart, and was assistant clerk of the House © 
of Assembly. In 1869 he was appointed Police 


house, in 1873 Usher of the Black Rod, «nd 
in 1883 Secretary for Mines. In 1886 he was 
appointed Sheriff and Commissioner of Police © 
in Hobart, an office he held until 1899. “To 
received the Imperial Service Order jn 1905, and — 
died in Hobart on September 5, 1910. 


Magistrate and Gold Commissioner at oa 


Members of the Field Naturalists’ Easter Camp “ a-breaking up the happy home” after a most enjoyable 
time under canvas. : 
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The Easter Camp of 1959 was held at Rheban, seven miles 
south of Orford on the East Coast. We were favoured by fine 
weather throughout the long weekend, and were able to make 
full use of the opportunities offered for observations in 
this very attractive area. et ee 


The camp-site, made available to us by Mr. H. J. Gray , 
_ was formerly occupied by the old "Rheban" homestead, which 
was for a short time a hotel in the immediate post-war 
years, and was burned to the ground about ten years ago. 

Tt was a novel situation for us, pitching camp amid the 
exotic trees of the old garden, with old: freestone barns 
and three very interesting water—holes close by. 


The outlook from the camp was all that could be desi- 
red - almost at our feet was the rocky shore of Mercury 
- Passage separating. us from Maria Island, which dominates 
the views along this part of the coast. Just to the left 
was the northern end of 25 mile--long Rheban Beach, one of 
the best we have, and the old jetty now dilapidated and uss— 
less. To the south of the camp was the broad marshy est 
uary of the Sandspit River, which has been a bird sanctuary 
for some years. The steep hill immediately behind the 
canp was sparsely covered by Blue Guns, other hills further 
back were more heavily wooded. 


The camp was erected and prepared most ably by the 
‘untiring Camp Committee, under the leadership of Mr. H.F. 
'Sargison, during the preceding week, so that when the main 
party arrived just before 10 p.m. on Thursday evening cups 
of coffee were ready and members could retire to their beds 

which were already prepared. 


On Good Friday morning most members climbed to the top 
of the hill behind camp, from which extensive views of the 
surrounding district were obtained. The mmerous water 
channels through the marsh on both sides of the Sandspit 
River were clearly seen. After lunch the marsh was visited, 
the party following the track from the campsite to the ford 
across the River. 


we 
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Following a very dry season there was very little water, 
except in the well-defined channels which were dug many years 
ago in efforts to drain the area for agricultural purposes, 
and little difficulty was experienced. Upon reaching the 
ford we followed the northern bank of the river to its mouth 
near the far end of the beach, and returned to camp along the 
seashore, The bird observers were well catered for in this 
area, where a variety of water and shore-birds were seen. 
Immediately “behind the beach is a narrow strip of coastal 
scrub and bracken, which also provided much of interest. 


_ The oldest honestead in the district, "Earlham", on the 
southern side of the River, was visited on Saturday morning, 
the party travelling a distance of about 4 miles by car. 

Mrs. Chesterman must have been overwhelned by the invasion of 
her hone, but she readily allowed everyone to wander through — 
the house, built in the early colonial style, and admire the 
way in which they have introduced modern ancnities without 
disturbing the charm of the lovely old building. The stone- 
flagged verandah with its posts of Oyster Bay Pine is a feat- 
ure. The old barn with its hand-made wool-press, the handi-- 
work of John Cotton, the original ower, was also inspected. 
Fron "Earlhan" the party proceeded across the paddocks to the 
southern side of the Sandspit River mouth where lunch’ was taken. 
Most members.spent the afternoon in thet area, following their 
interests, while some of the more energetic ones walked to 
Cockle Bay, some miles down the coast. All returned safely 

to camp in good tine to do justice to a fine neal prepared by 
our good chef, Andre. 

Suncay morning dawned fine and mild so by previous arrango- 
ment a large fishing boat arrived from Triabunna to take our 
party across to Maria Island. It was unfortunate that neither 
at Rheban nor at Chinanan's Bay, on Maria Island, was there a 
jetty which could be used, so that it was necessary to ferry 
members fron the shore to the boat and vice versa in two small — 
dinghies. This occupied four valuable hours in all, so that 
our tine on the island was unduly linited, The journey to 
Chinaman's Bay was uneventful, and a delightful spot was found 
for the picnic lunch, after which members scattered in various 
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Some visited Long Point to see the ruins of convict cclis. 
still visible on the hillside, and then moved on to see what 
two small lagoons had to offer. Others followed the neck beack 
and then crossed to Riedle Bay on the eastern side, while 
still others just roamed about or sat quietly on the beach. 

The return journey was more lively, as a slight N.E. breeze, 

_ which had been blowing gently in the morning, gradually 
increased in strength and brought the temperature down con- 
siderably. As someone said afterwards - "We travelled a long 
way up and down, but not very far along", However, members 
‘proved good sailors as well as good naturalists, and all 
agreed that the excursion had been very worthwhile and enjoy— 
‘able. That evening (Easter Day) a short church. service was 
held in the marquee efter the dinner had been'cleared up. 

' In contrast to the previous days, no organised outings 
were held on Monday, but members found plenty to occupy their 
tine. Swimming proved a popular p st-time on this day as 
well as-on others, while short exc... sions were nade by indiv~ 
iduals or small parties to fill in gaps in their observations. | 


No account of en Easter Camp would be -»aplete without 
reference to tho evening activities... Our practice of arrang— 
ing one or more campfires had to be abandoned because of the 
Fire Danger Period existing after the long dry summer. 
Campers gathered in the big marquee each evening, firstly, 
to report observations of the dav, and secondly, to hear 
short talks on the hi. SLOLYy natural and otherwise, of the 
district Community six zing and individual items coupieted 
the Gitesta ainnent, which was followed by supper. On Saturday 
evening members retired to the hay-loft after BUDEEDE to: “enjoy 
a real barn dance by lantern light. 


The last night in camp has developed wane a night of 
special entertainnent, and this year was no exception. We 
_were able to return hospitality to our hosts, Mr. & Mrs. 

. Gray and family, and Mr. & Mrs. Chesternan and fanily at the 
concert on that evening, and a good nunber of the members 
provided a wide variety of items. Andre. produced a beaut— 
ifwlly decorated cake for supper,.after which the hay—loft 
‘becane the scene of a Masked Ball. The variety of costunes 
and masks which naterialised for the occasion was remarkalle, 


and wag a good indication of tne resourcefulness of the part— 
icipants. 
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.. Our special thanks are due to Athol Yeolend for provid- 
ing music’ for our entertaiments. 

_ And so we came to the end of another camp, for which our 
Club has earned a fine reputation during more than fifty years. 
“Theat it continues to attract such large attendances year after 
year is a warm tribute to the organisers to whom we eho say a 
very hearty "Thank You". busy 

Tuesday saW all hands/with the task of packing up alnost 
ten tons of gear and personal belongings, and clesring up 
the site. Light drizzle set in during the morning, but isp 
thet time almost 211 tents were seule stowed away and the 
work well advanced, The task was completed soon after lunch 
and the last persons left the site before 3 p.m. 


We have been conplinente d by Mr. Gray for the manner in 
which we tidied up the site before leaving. It has always 
been a source of pride that we do this work thoroughly, and 
we are glad to know that our efforts are appreciated. 


Those who attended the camp were:— 


Messrs. B. Allen, H.K. Aves, D. Branagan, A.B, Saas TE, 

G. Brownell, J. Chick, H. Dean, B.O. Eckland, J. Fergusson, 

D. Guilbert, A.M. evens R. Hewer, B. Hicks, F. King, 

R. King, J. Lewis, J. Lucas, R. Morrisby, J. Rossiter, 

H.F. Sargison, M.S.R. Sharland, F.J. Swann, F. Tayler, 

E. Troughton, L.E. Wall, P. Webster, .K. Wells, D. Wilson, 

A. Yeoland. Seth 

Mesdanes M. Bennett, Branagan, 4. Button, E. Fleming, Scott, 
‘F. Tayler, Thorp, L.E. Wall, 4. Yeoland. — 
Misses B. Allen, S. Aves, G. Aves, EB. Aves, S. Barry, . 

M. Branagan, E. Brice, R. Featherstone, M. Hewitt, P. Hewitt, 
M. Ibbott, Nix—James, Jensen, S. Johnston, Y. Louez, L. Miller; 
A. Medhurst, J. Mitchell, E. Morrisby, C.H. Mosey, H. Nash, 
Parish (2), P. Perkins, Yeoland, I.B. Pollit, E. Roberts, 

E. Ross, K. Sargison, P. Tayler, A. Wall, B.Wall, C. Wall, 

li. Westbrook, Masters P. Barrow, D. Donbrovski, P. Fergusson, 
M. Hewitt, E. Johnston, Lucas, P. McCormack, P. Wall, R.Wall, 
S. Yeoland. 


fi 
BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 


(by H.K. Aves) 


From a floral point of view Rheban was rather disappoint- 
ing, though no doubt there was-a great deal of botanical 
interest which went unnoticed for the lack. of a really skilled 

‘leader in botany. Apparently nobody saw blooms of the autumn 

' flowering wattle, Acacia botrycephala, though this has been 
recorded at all previous camps, nor the typically autumn 
orchid, Eriochilus autumnalis. wht 


The dominant species of: Eucalyptus around the camp was 
the blue gum, &. globulus, with the peppermint BE. linearis a 
good second. Recorded from the hillside above’ the camp were 
bracken Pteris aquilina, heath Epacris impressa, ground heath 
Lissanthe strigosa, cranberry Astroloma humifusum, Cyathodes 
spp, dogwood Pomaderris apetala,. box Bursaria spinosa, 
Epilobium glabellum, Geraniumrotundifoliun, Hovea, bluebell 


Wahlenbergia pracilis. 


On the saltmarsh, samphire Salicornia arbuscula and 
S. australia, and on the sandy strip between river and beach 


a light scrub cf Banksia marginata native cherry Exocarpus 
cupressiformis, boobyalla Acacia uophorae, blackwood A, v.el- 


anoxylon,. black wattle A. .ecurrens, with such low shrubs as 
running postman Kennedya prostrata and Viola hederacea. 


Between Earlham and Cockle Bay the following were added 
from pasture, gullies and sandhills - burr Acaena sanguisorbae, . 
sag Xerotes longifolia, prickly moses Acacia verticillata, tea 
tree Leptospermun scoparium, she-oak Casuarina quadrivalvis 
bull-oak C. stricta, parrots food Goodenia ovata, climbing 
blue-berry Billardieralongifolia, Mesembryanthemum aequilater- 
ale, whitebeards Leucopogon australis & L. richei, Blueberry: 
Dienella tasmanica, prickly beauty Pultenea juniperina, Bed- 
fordia linearis, Eucalyptus ovata, false docbyalla Myoporam 
insulare, Isotoma fluviatilis. Many people were intrigued 
nere by the sea-holly Eryngium vesiculosun, a creeping 
thistle-like plant. eat 


ae — 

On Maria Island, from Long Point and Chinanan's Bay 
Eucalyptus: ovata & E. globulus. Acacia decurrens, &. vertic- 
illata, Bursaria spinosa, Bedfordia linearis, Ponaderris 
apetala,: Leptospernum scopariun, Astroloma huuifusum, Isotona 
fluviatilis, Dodonea viscosa, Casuarina quadrivalvis, & Myop- 
orun insulere, an almost exact replica of the opposite shore, 


From various walks around Rheban the following were 
brought in, including the only two orchids found in bloom —- 
Chiloglottis reflexa and Acianthus viridis - silver wattle 
A. dealbata, two Helichrysums, Anthisteria cilinta and 
Geranium ciliata. 

fhe listing and most of the naming were ably carried out 
by Miss A. Wall and Miss M. Branagan, 


- MARINE LIFE (by F.J. Swann) 


Those interested in any branch of marine biology had a 
happy time at Rheban, which, on account of the diverse charac- 
ter of the foreshore, showed varied types of marthe fauna and 
flora. Spee 

The rocky coast, although not thickly populated, yielded 
chitons, limpets,-dog whelks and the ubiquitous Melaraphe 
unifasiata., This little shell, purplish white and about 3" 
long, extended as usual from below waterline to the highest 
splash level, offering a puzzle to many to understand how it 
survives under such harsh conditions at the upper levels where 
food supply must be very meagre. 


The. sandy beach yielded the usual bivalve sand—burrowing 
shells, as.well as others washed up from offshore, 


4 third and interesting areca was the large expanse of 
marsh, where land and water boundaries were not clearly defined 
or constant. Shallow pools and other water in the marsh seemed 
to provide, on the muddy bottoms, optimum conditions for 
Salinator fragilis, a nolluse that is able to tolerate great 
variations in the-degree of salinity in the water. These shell? 
were present in thousands. 

Apart from molluses, many other forms of sea life were in 
evidence —- echinoderms, barnacles, sea anemones and a variety of 
seaweeds. 


mip, 

Our very practical marine expert, Mr. J.Fergusson, 
brought in many interesting specimens of freshly-caught fish, 
but in the absence of a specialist these were studied more 
for their gastronomic than their icthyological interest. | 

_ Good work was done by Mr. D. Wilson in classifying and 
ming shells brought in. These included — Mytilus spp., 
Modiolus _spp., Glycymeris striatularis, Collana solida, 
Pecten meridionelis - Equichl«mys bifrons - Chlanys asperi- 
mus (Scallops) , Amblychilepos javanicensis, Austrocochlea 
concomerata, Phasianella australis, Amorena undulata, Colus 
australis, Dicathais textilosa, Notocyprea piperita, Pleuro- 


place “australadiiae hl ch 


INSECTS ETC. 


Insects in the area were quite varied, and included a 
number of the large brown nantis, many of which were observed 
laying their eggs. tes 

Only two species of butterflies were seen flying - the 
Meadow Argus and the Common Brown. However, special mention 
should be made of the discovery near the mouth of the Sandspit 
River of 2 colony of the scarce Tasmanian Heirstreak (Pseudal-— 
menus chlorinda). This now enlarges the known range of this 
‘species considerably. 

Another important find, made at "Earlham", was one specinen, 
of the St. Andrews Cross Spider, which is rare in Tasmania. 


REPTILES (by A.M. Hewer) 


Rheban proved disappointing, during the 1959 Laster Camp, 
for the study of reptiles. Possibly the scarcity of these 
generally can he.exalcined. py lack.of sustginod sunshine. Curing 
thiasporiods ad fe ee : 

‘Jnly tio specics of ‘snekes wore seen’ — tho Cdpsperhond’ or 4 
Superb Snake (Denisonia superba) and the White-lipped Whip 
Snake (D. coronoides). The Tiger Snake (Notechis scutatus) , 
<.1though known to occur in the area, was not seen, 

Lizards were more numerous, but some speries which should 
occur there were not seen. 


‘ 


nie 


The most common lizard was the small skink, Leiolapisna inet— 
alliouz, the one we see most often in suburban gardens , and’ 
very easily tamed. In this genus three other spesi-s were 
reported:— (i) L. ontrecastcauxii - of which the male follows 
the usual pattern found in birds, in that he has the most 
conspicuous and bright colours, He has.a bright red stripe 
running along the side between the front and hind legs: 
(ii) L. trilineatum — this is the only skink found in Tasmania 
pees normally lays eggs, and is usually ORE abundantly in 
andy country: (iii) L. ocellatun, Tasmania's only indignnous 
fear of which only one specimen was coliccted, though it 
should be common in the areca. 


Of the’ Aganids, or dragons, only one was scen - the little 
Mountain Dragon (Anphibolurus dicucnsis). Although known in 
sone districts by such ridiculous nanes as "Bloodsucker" or 
“Death Adder", this is one of the nost harmless members of the 
reptile fauna of Tasmania and makes a most delightf~ pet. 
However, it nust be kept ante an abundance of live 2-0d (ins- 
ects only). Boer st 

The Southern Blue—tongued Lizard (Liligua nigrolutea), | 
which occurs abundantly in the Orford-Rheban area, was only 
seen once. Lack of hot sunny days would probably be the 
reason for the scarcity of this specics. 


Tho Snooth Rock Lizard (Egernia whitii) was common on 
the rocky slopes of the hill behind the camp, and many 
specinens were brought in for identification. 

The Slonder Skink (Tiliqua casuarinae) occurs at Orford 
and at Bream Groeck, so should also occur at Rheban, but no 
sightings wore roportod. 


Frogs wore very scarce, duc to the dry scason. Only 
two specics wore recorded — the Brown Troe Frog (Hyla owingii) 
and the Burrowing Frog (Linnodynastes dorsalis). Many othors 
should be found, and further observations in the areca should 


produce all of the following:- Brown Froglet (Crinia signifera), — 


nooth Froglet (C. laevis), Green & Gold Bell Frog “(Byla aurea) » 
Yollow-striped or Marbled Frog (Ge taszanionsis) , and the 


Tasmania Toadlet (P Pestle Mignon 
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BIRD NOTES.(by L. E. Wall) 


Rheban district can be regarded as a good area for 
birds as. it contains a wide varicty of habitats.: During 
Easter, 1959, observations wore made over a wide area, 
but not to any extent in the forested parts, and 2 abe follow-— 
ing notes cannot be considered exhaustive. 


The two large grazing properties in the district, 
"Rheban" and "Earlhan", consist nainly of grass paddocks 
with a good number of ecucalypts left as shade trees, 

Between these is the Sandspit River, a small strean rising 
in the hills, and fringed in its lower reaches by large areas 

of narsh, The last sghake or so is tidal, large areas of nud- 
flats being exposed at low tide. The river breaks through 
the beach to the sea over a sand-bar which is subject to 
considerable movenent. 


The grasslands were well populated with Spurwinged Plo- 
vers, Bastern Rosellas, Musk Parrots, White-backed Magpies, 
Noisy Miners, Grey Thrushes, Grey Eutcherbirds and Ravens. 
Anong clumps of shade trees Green Rosellas, Dusky Wood- 
swallows, Yellow-throated H: oneyeaters, Black-headed Honey— 
eaters, Yellow Wattlebirds, Swift Purrots, Striated Fardalo-— 
tes and Spotted Pardalctes, were also in evidence. One © 
Brown Hawk was scene 


In the narrow belt of bush and coastal heath between the 
beach and the marsh a few more were added to the list - Flane 
Robins, Scarlet Robins, Bluc wrens, Grey Fantails, and Cres— 
cent Honeyeaters. Many other from the open country were also 
seen here, perhaps the most noticeable being the Musk Parrots 
which always scen to be very numerous in this corner. 


The heavier bush country away fron the coast received 
little attention during the camp, but the following were 
listed from this area - Common Bronzewing Pigeon, -Brown Thorn— 
bill, Yellow-tailed Thornbill, Black Jay, Black Magpic, Brown 
Scrub Wren, Dusky Robin, Spine=bilied Honeyeater, Strong— 
billed Honeyeater and Spotted Groundbird or Quail—thrush. 


naif e 
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The last-named lives on the ground, feeding on secds very 
largely, but unlike the pigeons it is difficult to flush. 

Its mode of life renders it easy prey to prowling cats, ; 
and for that réason it is becoming quite rare in the vicinity 
of settlement. 


The lower reaches of the river and the marsh provided 
the best opportunities for bird observations, and good use 
was made of thea. This area has been a bird sanctuary for 
about ten yearc, and the property owners have taken a great 
pride in it. Ducks were not very numerous, but this is not 
unusual for autumn. A small flock of Black Ducks and about 
100 Grey Teal were seen, and there may have been a few Chest- 
nut Teal present. About 100 Bisck Swans were also seen on the 
estuary, and four Pelicans graced the sandspit on our first 
visittc it. White-faced Horons fed widely over the mudfists 
and a Brown Bittern was found along the edge of the marsh. A 
Large Egret was also reported by one observer. A Caspian Tern 
patrolled the river, while Little Pied Cormorants and Large 
Black Curmorants rested on a fallen tree. The mudflats also ~ 
provided a good feeding ground for Spurwinged Plovers, Silver 
Gulls, Pied Oystercatchers (34), Red-capped Dotterels (6), 
Double—banded Dotterels (60) and Little Stints. . The figures 
quoted in brackets were obtained in a count iunciarait the mouth 
of the river on our second visit, when the tice was high. On 
that occasion 70 Crested Terns were seen also. Cther birds 
on the narsh were the White-fronted Chat, Pipit end the Striat® 
Ficld Wren (heard only). We were cueerpoinced that no Native 
Hens were séen (one was heard), but we were told that they 
deserted the marsh one three years 2f0. The absence of 
Swenp Hawks was also very noticcable, though two were seen ovat 
the canp on the last day. 


Along the beach were several pairs of Hooded. Dotterels, 
and a small flock of Fairy Terns.was also reported, but this 4) 
was not confirmed. A number of dead Fairy pps was ase 
and one other was seen ‘floating close inshore. 


\ 
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Off the coast a fine pair of White-breasted Sea Eagles 
was seen on several occasions, also a few Gannets and some ~ 
Large Black Cormorants. A pair of Pacific Gulls frequented 
the old Rheban jetty. ‘ 


During the crossing to Maria Island on Easter Day, 
White-breasted Cormorants were added to the list near Lachlan 
Island, and on the return journey a pair of Shy (?) Albatr- 
osses was seen at a considerable distance. As we dropped 
anchor in Chinarian's Bay we had a very good view of a Musk 
Duck near the jetty. It seemed quite unperturbed by our 
presence and nade no effort to nove away. As we returned 
to the boat three hours later it was still there, apparently 
asleep. 4 flock of Little Pied Cormorants rested ona _ 
rocky point during most of the day. ‘ hh 


‘tho only bird seen on Maria Island and not on the nain- 
lend was the New Holland, or Yellow-winged, Honeyeater, but — 
it was interesting to observe a considérabie number of —— ~ 
Welcone Swallows and Tree Martins, both of which were very ~ 
scarce on the mainland. 


Migratory birds were conspicucis throughout the camp 
by almost total absence, the only cxception to this being 
the Dusky Wood-Swallow. With Easter falling before the ent 
of March this year, it was anticipated that we would see 
plenty of tic migrants, but it seeris that the lorg dry 
sutmer must have caused them to leave earlier than usual, 


fis mentioned previously, only one pair of Swamp Hawks was seen, 


Anong the Asiatic waders we might have expected to see 
Curlews, Bar-tailed Godwits, Curlew Sandpipers and others, 
but our only observation wes of a few Little Stints. 


We fared little better with bush migrants. Very few 
Welcone Swallows and Tree Martins were seen, and only one 
Black—faced Cuckoo-Shrike. Two Cuckoos were heard only - 
the Pallid, and one of the Bronze Cuckoos. © 


Introduced birds were plentiful: Goldfinches, House 
Sparrows and Starlings all being very common. 


{2 
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The Blackbird, which has increased to pest proportions 
in nany parts of Tasmania was only seen once, and the ~ 
Kookaburra was noted near Coekle Creek. This bird is also 
dispersing widely, though much nore slowly. 


MANNAL NOTES. (by L. E. Wall) 


Special attention was not given to the occurence of 
native animals in the camp area, but a number came under 
notice. 


Tasmanian Brush-tailed Possums were very common and 
tame about the camp, some Maes ease the kitchen to collect 
food scraps. We did not sce any Ring—tails. 


On the hills behind camp a Brush Wallaby (cormonly 
referred to-as the Kangnroo) was seen on the first 
morning. No doubt many more would have been seen if nore 
tine had been spent in the forest areas. 


Two other narsupials were found, beth road casualties 
between the camp and Orford: one was the Tasmanian Rat- 
Kangaroo, and the other the Eastern Native Cut. Both 
species are common in bush country throughout the State. 


Of marine mammals, the skulls of three species were 
picked up on the beach. These were of the Australian 
Fur Seal, the Common Dolphin and the Bottle-nosed Dolphin. 
One evening Mr. Ellis Troughton gave us an instructive 
talk on the Dolphins, describing the chief characteristics 
of ee 
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The busciie peace that ane been Fea ae the native ites 
fauna resident on Charlie Shaw's property at Swansea was— 
rudéiy shattered a week before Easter 1961 by the arrival 
of a large truck carrying a mountain of goods} cups and 
cabbages, stools and PROVES forks and Ss and general 
what—have-you, 


A. possum from his OBHRT point in the Sears ceili 
"See the shape of things to comej" The Advance Party had 
arrived. From then on all the creatures: of the bush vere 
intensely interested in watching the strange, restless = 
activities of these human beings. Fortunately Prof. 
Arachnida, the noted humanologist, was present and expaline 
to the local population of lizards, ants, frogs | and others” 
the meaning, if any, of the human activities, xplained 
that humans were the most destructive animals ‘on each bu 
_ the variety "Naturaloida"™ now under observation were ‘not t qui 
as bad as others, eg, le wa 


The following observations were made ; “the mal i 
of the advance party struggled round with many, huge buniles 
from which they dragged a type of cocoon 1 allie a “tent 
of which were very ESD 


One human female was ace an tiie Anise ‘are 
this interesting creature was most restless, she kept 
in and out of smake from a fire, around which she had 
strange black objects. From time to time the males 
__ vound her and she placed food before them. Waving sp 

devoured this BEY es a \euelal SHED “Than 


" There seamed to be a opecial ehbeeap foe ich type We 
activitye. aot oat aes Sea iett: 


it | On the ree! tectres imi the. sonia | of “ 
pac) sbaukered by Bio arrival, of gp aie sueldy. ands mo LEYg icc 
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from which many more humans emerged, Then followed g 
babel of shirrups as they rushed to the bie tent and 
consumed some hot brown Liquid, Afterwards they crept 
away to sleep in the sweller cogoons that the advance 
partyhad prepared for thew. 


The next day they settled to a behaviour rabeaes 
Ghat was followed for the rest of the stay. They 
eneres each 2 see from their sleeping places to 
assemble in the big tent for food, and this feeding 
process Was repeated three or four times each day, The 
femple food dospsnser had now been replaced by a male 
called Andre, who yas ashe popular. 


After esetinkst ‘soma showed sepa tendencies and 
volled 4n the water, others displayed curiosity about 
plant and animal objects cast up ou the beaon or in other ~ 
nearby habitats, 


One" morning thee gathered £5 then amd A suarm iatien 
in an erratic manner through the vater that was then ~~ 
‘breaking over the sand at the mouth of the Maredith River. 
Then they plunged into the bush, stepping eften to Eaze ‘at 
the nuserous spiders thet had spun their webs in the 
aerbage,. A sopperhead snake was disturbed by the and 
sought Grcates peace in the long grass. After more 
feeding the swarm then proceaded to the mouth of the Swan 
River and were most inquisitive Segarding the habits and 
species of ~ vatertowl there. 


Another Jay they followed the Nevedith ‘River up to 
Where other humane had built an obstruction to the flow 
of vater. i; 


- Each day, as they tramped about, they picked up 
Flowers and other specimens which they did not eat, These 
they brought back to the big tent where they were placed — 
on &@ board, After the evening feeding one of them yguts 
pick up ons of these objects and ehirrup about it 
ons calied Te. Nicholls picked up a’ dead fish and ada Phen 
ehirruping about it while the others kept silent, A Dr, 
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Sullivan did the same about gome jaw bones, and a third - 
epoke about birds, The Professor was puzzled by thie one? s 
nas@, whigh, according to his lexieon, means "the side of 
a honse®, Yet another about the leg of 3 Wallaby and some 
shelis, aiother about plants, The Profsssor was puzzled 
by thasa names too, as both appeared to be bird names but 
they appeared to have definite human CORTE CVERL BV ACAa 


In the latter part of each: ‘evening a restless excite. 
ment Was noticeable: then one Pritchett seemed’to take 
control and direct others in strange anties, and a 
chirruping which Prof, Arachnida called laughter occurred 
at frequent intervals. A human governing counail was 
mimicked, a court scene Was palyed. and another group 
showe! early bebaviour pa terns of the "Naturaloida", 
Many helped in this a lave tes activity, both males and’ 
femalea, ? 


The Professor noticed. ‘one atrange thing, Mahy “tines 
one human would meet another and ¢hirrup, | ‘Where are 
Sargie and Sharland?* The reply wae "Not here", and the 
faces of cach would lengthen, These twe appeared to ba 
chiefa who for many years bad been with the tribe, ang 
‘their absence caused much disappointnent. 


On Tuesday great activity marked the folding and 
gathering of ali the gear, much use was made of the items 
called cameras, and then the humans departed as they bad 
arrived, and peace oneé more came to this part of the land, 


© nate hee emerrecln Ae rte en an nat oy rp tamamenetroNe Metaanwralioty oh 
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ALONG THE ROADE 


How many of the car drivers homeward bound atepped between 
Orford and Buckland te examine the Tiger Cat which had 
just fallen victim to a passing car? 


ho 
NOTES ON THE FLORA - by Kelsey Aves 


__-—s«* There were two main habitats within the area of official 
excursions - the sandhills and sandy soil immediately 

_ behind them where the camp was situated, and the fairly dense 

gully forest of the walk up the Meredith River, ~ 


. » but a bush of quite pink 
ers was found near the camp. On and behind the dunes were 
also Bluebell (Wahlenbergia gracilis), Running Postman 

nnedya prostrate) and Banksia marginata. On the very 
ture flats Sorrel (Oxalis corniculata), Musk (Mimulus 
» Guinea Flower (Hibbertia fasciculata) and Cranberry 
rolowa humifusua) were noted in flower. ‘/hite Gun 
ilyptus viuinalis) was the dominant Uucalypt around the 
camp, with She-ogk (Casuarina quadrivalvis) on the banks of 


On the wall up the Meredith River to the dam stands of 
ilver and Black Wattle (Acacia dealbata and mollissima), and 
.e ¥ieeana and A. mucronata were seen, also some specimens 


- 


ver bank of Kangaroo Apple (Solanum aviculare) 
ng us of the beattiful flower paintings done by Mrs. 
in this area some hundred years agop 


xceptionally dry sumner: and s.ring no doubt accounted 
ants do sanage to survive such extreme conditions. 
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The sea beach adjacent te the camp was very popaler for 
@» walking and for "hunters" interested in Marine life, 
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for scarcity of herbs against shrubs, though it is surprising 
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4n axbraoz age inborn of sea cucunbers bad been ther 
Up oF the pouee These sausege-like orse ty, aBs ¥ ee g inches 
tong and up to 2 inches in diameter, beleng te the grant 
animal, peop, waits Echinodermata,  —. therss 5X3 are in the 
seme phylum és the sea stars (starfish) iGless Asteroides} 
aod the sea urching (Class Echinoidea). Sracim eng of both 
Uhees Classsa were alee found. The ses cust are fown the 
Clase Holothuroidens gone species of whic are prized 4h 
parts of the East as a basis for eoup. The 286 ADECAGRs 
nen ae trepang or beoh—de EW, are much aoughy alter 
elsewhere but none of our campers tried ao: uuwmaking from 
the abundant nateriel available: ‘perhaps: hey missed & treat) 


is 
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| Sponges { (Porifera). vere eomnon, and £: nex sponges, 
Chad eet lie, and others wera reprepented. “i In ‘fise they 
were smaller then the bigger genera of Sponges such ag 
| Hippospongias often found on the eee and others fer 
Rorthwest Coast beaches. ar ot -7'4 


A numbes of cunjevoi. (ree bau been ‘vesghe 
and finger pressure on the tep of then « Sa” 
tO Sacapes: pea ne a conan name for this ty j 
“gee squirt", 7 


The phylum Mollaeons was wall repress: LBL » 
 wobicesble being the large numbers of the fragt. 
Electrons georgiana found ELEROne: fou clu oe & of 
Washed up on the beackts, ae 


& @ found, 88 


Pear Heluet shells (Zenogalea. Bytes 3 ral 
RESTA bivalves . a 


well as the seayeed sheli Phasianotrosins 
epacanas Tawera, RISES ane other gene 


ve OE: greet inversat was tee ‘indi ng of | : 
the mouth “of the Meredith River, Thess er 
associated with the varmer waters of the 
at eps mainland. but tye Fears age th 
' from St, Helens, and ginca then fron peve 
‘on the East Const of Tagtenia. r 


Fish seen on 


Pon emt ARO RT oY 
A soa . 
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by Le Be Wah 
ered by ohssrvara during- the samp previded 
yet the List dempiled vas vei up te the 
serious Bastes Cespas } 


habitet wea of ofem savanash weamtry typical 


reest 
2% of the East Goast, uml this provided a wide 
Dinds. Next in order of importance. was a stxcin 


wasted sporub whieh extends for @ Short<distanes behing 
beash fron Yaterlog Pi. to the wouth of Great Suannoxs, 
tence of ghous Rise niles, but net soupletely coverad 
daying the camp, Botueen FRB ‘tuo Lancer yg most of the 
spocies yore Hoes 
The beach itself ami tho eiasenp Oystex Bay 
ovided theis share ef bird lito. including a few waders, 
1@ lover venches of the Swan and Heredith Rivers and 
ou about nelf a eile nerth of the campsite produscd 
wats sv birds, vhavetr net ae many as had ben 
lopicde ¥ 
The veunining habitat visited was a strip ef wae 
sing the Haredith River in the vieinity of the das vhiah 


prev ides Guansea with its denostio water SUpP Ly | fhis is 


seted abort 7 wiles fveu the south ef the river, ware 
ie ia» delightful area, vhieh in 


cRen Wag pitched, 

Yo psasens ef the year wight be expected te contain 2 
wads variety of birds, During ur visit 7 birds ware added 
eo ote bist, As ve cat eating a plenic Luiee by the dow 
a Bpown Goshauks was observed ‘Piyang high overhead, and with 
=e aid of Bineeulers i2 was nomsible te vatah 16 being 
Mrriew by several Dusky Yoed Swalieus. * The latter wore 
sppared’ = walk SEEN eo be Hey sovthvned pe serch ef WarEan 


Tees. pee de oSuFh ugua lis 
Shea sigmebions. ; 
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ary xeepk on 


sew RIGPANDS Ware seen, a rathos gurprining fev ia 
the SA POMerLeat ad Hester. Perhans this’ may 


i 
. 


4 


e 


hare bean gqused in part by the drought conditions which 
had prevetiad for seme months past, dsiving the birds out 
Baaeats of ae popes ne zy waders, & whisk 

4 . 


y 

envlrely ehsant. eters of eourso “the Goubiesbanaed | 
i) i whisk provides a gonbtragt by gcning to us for Shics 
esider months cnly. This bizd migrates from Nev “ealand, 
shave 2% breede.te Australia. A solitary specimen vas ween 
on the beach on several oceasiouse ern 

There ware no- darpriaen in out observations, axceps by 
ihe absense of several birds whieh we sould seagonably have 
stuewted to sea, and which have ic fai been seen thora on 
ather oveagions, Ovr list totalled 64 species, with et 
Least one other doubtful, whick must-be congidered gatis- 
EaGUDY bearing in mind that the coastal uciuk we emounbersd 
Wie aparae omy and ineluded very little of she luxtriant 
fiovering species nore generall iy found dn other parte. with 
ce ee inereaso in the bird population, Acded to- 

% thexe wap Ro forest axes stncindeg = our eearch. 

The gomplete dist ds te Bie ae 
Faivy Penguin, Broun Queil, akive Hen, Bald Bours Bleek 
Sesmovnnt, Black facad- Cormorant,’ Ae CIe Pied Commarame 
Gannot, Grested Tem, Silver Gull, Pasifie Guli, Pied 
Oysharenheucis Spar-ringed Plover, Sanded Plover’, Hooves 
Deteexel, Red-capped Dottevel, Wntte-faced Heron, Brawn 
Bittern, Black Svan, Swamp Hawk, Geshawk, Sea: Eagle. 
Hinekeehesked Faleon, Broun Hawk, Muek Lorikest, Black - 
Gdekates, Green Hesella, Eastern Nogsita, Koekabuxe’, 
Hpine-tailed Swift, ‘sleoxze Susllow, fveo Martin, Gray 
Veena ing Searket Rebin, Flare Robin, Daas Robin, Gokden 
UhLeuLer s Bisvkr.faced Cuckss.Shrike, Bhite-tronsed Clue, 
Brown Phornbiti, Yalliou-tailed Thoenbill. Stristed Field 
AvGt, Blue » Trew, Basky Wood Svallow, Spowted Pardalot ee es 
Stziated Pardaloetes Silver-nye» Biack—headed Honeyestar, 
Spine. bilied Horeyaater, Xellow-throated poeiae Ser, 
Groses ant, Hionsyanter, New Holland Honeyeate » Nod isy Miner, 
a Sie Birds Paptts may Levis Raven» Week Maowic , 
 nird, Wi Sheobacked Mapple, Goldfinch, House 
eas Buvopean Starlings : 
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: Sao 
On Honday « few campers travelled to Bichsno by car, 
: just north of thet town a skeleten of a Saal ssabird 
tre piakag Up and brought back te camp for identification. 
1% vas a Diving Petrel, 4 species whish is fairly comnon 
our ac Bats bub saidom seen from the shors. Tt breeds 
Ss +e 2 


EP OO OD merertit h BD le php EE ROP OR TELNET SY OMETTIICNS ch 


REPTILES AN AMPHIBIANS =. by Ae Ms De Hewar 


ue Lo the proloiged drought. frogs were very scavoe 
and Line “ES were gonmon only alerg the banke of Pivers 


tne Ligard most frequemdy ssen during the cams vas 

@ Spocth Rock penned Egernia “whitdi). This spscias 
aS Very common alche the banks of the Meredith River in 

& vicinity of the dsm, abeut two miles upstream from the 
ran psite, and saversi ware geen behind the beach on the 

sarthern side of tha Maredith, Tye other species were 
common mésy the daz <= ieic apisma csellatum and 
trilissstus, £. métalit guns. che eoamon Lizard im hess 
gaptens, Wag obly sesn oscasiorsily. 


rt 


no specimens of L. entrecastaauxii wera 

© readocieble to assuma that, they exist iu the 
‘habit % is similes t4 that of L. trilinsatum, 
dabt interasting is thet it ta the only skink 
25raG in Tasmania which regularly breeds by leying eggs 
ena 5) under ste mes or lege, whereas all other 
Teseanian skirks ere ovosViviperoug ~~ that is; the esze 
dsvelep iuside ths female sc that the young ava born alive. 


Several snakes Weve seen, and at isast one eaten by 
sane members. The meni enjoyed by several of the vounger 
Supers Was 2 2 spetimen of tha uuste=t toyed Whip Snake 
Gee ieonia sorencidaa:, AG laast one each of the other 
Tashanian sonkes, she Copperhaed end the Tiger Snake, were 
ata, SHeiy 


9, 


Had it been a porarit autumn no Bonbee many froge would — 
have been recorded. However, only one species was actually — 
seen - the Brown Treo Frog (Hyla ewingii), Other species — 
known to oceur in the area but not recorded on this occasion 
are :~ Bibron's Toadlet, Brown Froglet, Green & Gold Tree 


‘Frog, Banjo Frog (also known as Bull Frog) and the Yellow- 


striped Frog. 


er res meee Smee ery cer eee we 


THE TASMANIAN HALUSTREAK BUTTERELY — by A.M.D. Hewor 
This species (Pseudalmenus chlorinda), although not 
rare at times, is very restricted in its habitat and 5 
occurs only in fairly small "pockets", 


It was discovered again at this year's camp about a 


mile north of the campsite, and is now known from cight 


localities -~ Richmond, Kingston, Rheban, Coles Bay, : 
Fingal, Seamander, Launceston and Suanseae No doubt at n 


exists elsevhere, possibly ell along the East i an = 


COEF LT) are Purtablee e : 


Its typical habitat is open country with Black or : 


Silver Yattles and Uhite Gums (Eucalyptus viminalis) — 


growing in closo proxinity. The wattle must be within ab, ce 


20 feet of tho gum, which should be heavily infested with 
a particular species of smali black ants. Provid ea thesa 


conditions exist at an altitude of not more than 1000 feet 


and preferably close to the sea, the species could bo a 


present in the locality, 


The larvae fecd on either Black or Silver Wattle, hel 
they exude a sweet secretion which is eaten by the Baio ; 
When fully fed (in January) the larvao migrate to the ¢ 
tree and pupate under the bark near the base of the eeee Ha 


‘The butterflies are the first to enexge in tho spring, and 


may be seen flying during August and September, when eggs 
are laid. Thase hatch in a couple of weeks and from then 
till January the larvae may readily be seen feedings 
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